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RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

By  John  J.  Thomas. 

PUBLISHED  BY  LUTHER  TUCKER  &  SON,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

COMPLETE  IN  NINE  VOLUMES. 

Price,  $1.50  Each,  Sold  Separately  or  Together. 

Being  a  reprint  on  larger,  finer  and  heavier  paper,  of  the  very  valuable  articles  in  every 
department  of  Rural  Economy,  which  appeared  in  annual  numbers,  from  1855  to  1881, 
inclusive,  under  the  title  of  the  A  nnual  Register  of  Rural  A fairs.  These  volumes 
contain  about  340  pages  each,  or  over  Three  Thousand  Pages  in  all,  of  reading  matter, 
and  are  illustrated  with  almost 

FOUR  THOUSAND  ENGRAVINGS, 

A  large  part  of  them  from  drawings  and  designs  made  expressly  for  the  purpose.  A  brief 
Abstract  of  the  Contents  of  the  several  Volumes  is  subjoined,  although  necessarily  so 
compressed  as  to  convey  but  a  very  incomplete  idea  of  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
topics  embraced,  and  the  concise  and  practical  manner  in  which  they  are  treated : 

VOLUME  ONE. 

T'A>ii  r  Hundred  and.  Forty  Illustrations. 

Country  Dwellings^— Fifteen  Designs,  |  Farm  Buildings—  Barns,  Carriage  Houses, 

Stables,  the  Piggery,  Smoke  House,  Poul¬ 
try  House — Mode  of  Cistern  Building,  of 
Erecting  Lightning  Rods,  &c. 

Farm  Implements.  —  Twenty-three  Arti¬ 
cles.  amply  illustrated,  embracing  nearly 
all  the  principal  Implements  in  which  the 
Farmer  is  concerned — also  the  Wind  Mill, 
Steam  Engine,  Sic. 

Butter  and  Cheese  Making. — The  best 
modes  and  means  treated  at  considerable 
length,  accompanied  by  Designs  for  Dairy 
Houses. 

Rural  Economy.  —  Many  Articles  and 
Notes,  the  Fruits  of  the  Author’s  long  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation  on  Farm  Man¬ 
agement,  Rotation,  Packing  Trees  and 
Plants,  Satisfactory  Farming,  &c.,  &c. 

Rustic  Seats  and  Structures. — Illus- 
taated  Designs  for  Summer  Houses, 
Flower  Stands,  Rock  Work,  and  other 
similar  Rural  Ornaments. 

School  Houses. — A  Chapter  embracing 
several  neat  and  tasteful  Designs. 
Weights  and  Measures.  —  Tables  for 
Reference,  including  Length,  Distances, 
Specific  Gravities,  &c. 

Domestic  Economy. — Numerous  valuable 
and  well  tested  Recipes  for  Household 
use. 


accompanied  with  Plans,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  of  several  floors — also  estimates 
of  Cost— together  with  General  Rules  for 
Building,  and  remarks  on  the  Art  of  Plan¬ 
ning  a  House. 

Laying  Out  Grounds. — Four  Articles 
on  Laying  out  Farms — two  on  Grounds 
around  Houses  and  Flower  Gardens — 
eight  on  Modes  of  Planting  and  the  Trees 
and  Shrubs  to  be  employed, 

What  Fruits  to  Choose  —Sixty-one 
Varieties  of  Apples;  Fifty -four  of  Pears; 
Twenty-eight  of  Peaches;  Ten  of  Necta¬ 
rines  and  Apricots;  Thirty  four  of  Plums; 
Twenty-eight  of  Cherries;  Thirteen  of 
Strawberries,  and  a  dozen  of  Native  and 
Foreign  Grapes  are  described — with  Ap¬ 
proved  Lists  at  greater  length,  and  Select 
Assortments  recommended. 

Domestic  Animals. — Improved  Breeds. 
illustrated  by  Portraits.  A  valuable  arti¬ 
cle  on  Doctoring  Sick  Animals,  with  Sim¬ 
ple  Rules  and  Remedies,  embracing  the 
most  common  Diseases  of  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep  and  Swine. 

Fruit  Culture. — Twenty-two  Articles — 
Treatment  of  Orchards,  Large  and  Small 
Fruits,  with  a  large  number  of  brief 
Notes,  presenting  many  valuable  Hints 
and  Suggestions. 


— 


VOLUME  TWO. 

Four  Hundred  and.  Fifty  Illustrations. 

A  Complete  Country  Residence. — The  |  Farm  Fences  and  Gates. — Cheap  Fences 
Dwelling,  Ornamental  Grounds, Orchard, 


Gardens, Out-Houses,  described  and  illus 
trated — concluding  with  an  article  on  the 
Apiary,  embracing  the  management  of 
Bees,  by  M.  Quinby. 

Country  Houses.  —  Twenty-seven  De¬ 
signs,  including  some  of  great  merit  for 
Workingmen’s  Cottages,  and  an  illustra- 
trated  Chapter  on  Ventilation. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Culture.  — Further 
Notes  and  Lists— a  full  Article  on  Peat- 
Culture— Hardy  Fruits  at  the  West- 
Apples  and  Apple  Orchards— Grafting 
and  Grafting  Knives,  with  upwards  of 
Fifty  Illustrations. 

Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden. — Annual 
Flowers — Vegetable  Management  —  the 
Vinery  and  Green-House—  the  Verbena — 
also  a  full  Article  on  Hedging  and  H edges , 
with  Directions  for  their  Cultivation. 

Farm  Buildings. — Eight  Designs  of  Barns 
and  Stables;  Stalls  for  Horses  and  Cattle 
— Cattle  and  Sheep  Racks — also  a  full 
Chapter  on  Iron  for  Furniture  and  Rural 
Structures. 

Farm  Management. — Mr.  Thomas’  Prize 
Essay,  with  new'  illustrations — also  a 
Chapter  on  Underdraining,  pronounced 
by  all,  the  most  concise  and  complete  of 
its  kind  that  has  yet  appeared. 


—a  full  Article  on  Wire  Fences— Modes 
of  Construction — Hurdles — useful  Hints 
about  Gates,  with  Fifteen  Engravings  on 
the  latter  subject  alone. 

Domestic  Animals.  — Feeding — Steaming 
Food— V  eterinary  Receipts — Wintering 
and  Stabling — Wool  Table,  &c.,  &c. 

Nursery  Lists.— A  Descriptive  and  Illus¬ 
trated  List  of  the  Principal  Nurseries  in 
the  United  States — Supplement  to  the 
above — Principal  Nurseries  in  Europe. 

Ornamental  Planting.  —  Beautifying 
Country  Houses’— Modes  of  Grouping — 
Lawns,  W  alks  and  Rustic  Objects — with 
Nine  Plans  of  Grounds  and  nearly  Forty 
Engravings. 

Implements  of  Tillage. — Tillage— the 
Gang  Plow — Improvements  in  Plows 
and  Harrow's — Plowing  and  Subsoiling — 
Ditching  Plows — Implements  for  Surface 
Tillage. 

Other  New  Implements,  &c. — Farm 
Workshops — A  Horse-Power — Hay  Fork 
—  Mill — Stalk  Cutter — Potato  Digger — 
Painting  Tools — with  numerous  hints. 

Rural  and  Domestic  Economy. — Root 
Crops —  Good  and  Bad  Management — 
Dairy  Economy — Rules  for  Business — 
Early  Melons — Cleaning  Seed  Wheat — 
Packing  Trees  for  Transportation,  &c. 


VOLUME 
Four  Hundred  and 

Workingmen’s  Cottages. — Six  Designs 
and  Seventeen  Engravings — the  Cottages 
costing  from  $250  up  to  $800. 

Grounds  and  Green  Houses. — The  Ar¬ 
rangement  of  small  and  large  Gardens — 
Structures  for  Green- House  Plants,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Cold  Pit,  Ward  Cases,  &c. 
Farm  Buildings — General  Considerations 
involved  in  their  construction — Four  De¬ 
signs  for  Barns — Thirty  Engravings. 
Architecture.-  Complete  directions  for 
One,  Two  or  Three  Story  Buildings  on 
the  Balloon  Frame  System — 24  Engrav¬ 
ings— Directions  as  to  Carpenter  and 
Mason’s  Specifications,  and  a  Glossary  of 
Architectural  Terms— 48  Engravings. 
Farm  Husbandry.- — How'  to  render  Farm¬ 
ing  Profitable,  is  treated  in  one  or  more 
Chapters,  and  a  very  great  variety  of  Hints 
and  Suggestions  are  given  in  Practical 
Matters  and  General  Rural  Economy. 
Wf.eds  and  Grasses. — The  chief  varieties 
of  Annual  and  Perennial  Weeds,  and  of 
Useful  Grasses,  are  described  very  fully, 
the  former  accompanied  with  21  Engrav¬ 
ings,  and  the  latter  w'ith  13. 

Practical  Entomology.  —  Dr.  Fitch’s 
Chapter  on  Insects  Injurious  to  Fruit 
Trees,  Grain  Crops  and  Gardens,  with  34 
'I  V  Engravings,  and  full  Definitions  and  De- 
yJ  scriptions. 
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THREE. 

Forty  Illustrations. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Culture. — The  Newer 
Plums  —  Strawberries  —  Dwarf  Pears — 
Management  of  the  Grape  —  Summer 
Pears — Training  Pyramids—  Dwarf  and 
other  Apples — Cherries  and  Gooseberries 
—  A  Cheap  Grapery,  &c.,  &c. — more  than 
50  Engravings. 

Flowers.  — Pruning  and  Training  Roses — 
Notes  on  New  and  Desirable  Flowering 
Plants— 20  Engravings. 

Vegetable  Physiology — Tracing  Growth 
of  the  Plant  from  the  Embryo  throughout 
— the  Principles  of  Grafting  and  Budding, 
&c. — 61  Engravings. 

Domestic  Animals. — A  large  variety  of 
Hints  as  to  Breeds  and  Management  — 
The  Apiary •;  different  Hives  and  the 
Mode  of  Caring  Properly  for  Bees. 

The  Dairy.  — A  full  Chapter  on  Butter 
and  Cheese  Making  and  Management  of 
Cows,  with  numerous  Hints. 

The  Poultry  Yard. — A  Complete  Chap¬ 
ter.  by  C.  N.  Bf.mf.nt,  with  33  Engrav¬ 
ings  of  Fowls,  Poultry  Houses,  &c. 

Also — Filters ,  and  Filtering  Cisterns,  5 
Engravings  —Lightning  Rodsj  13  —  Use 
ful  Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures,  &c. 
—Maple  Sugar  Making  To  these  and 
manv  other  subjects  more  or  less  space  is 
devoted. 


VOLUxME  FOUIt. 

Three  Hundred  and  ZEiglity  I  I  Fiistrn  t  ions. 


Farm  Work. — A  Calendar  of  Suggestions 
for  each  month  in  the  Year,  with  Fifty- 
Six  Engravings — including  Ice-Houses 
and  storing  ice — making  Stone  Wall  and 
many  other  incidental  points  often  omitted 
— a  very  valuable  article. 

Orchard  and  Nursery.  — Calendar  for  the 
Year,  with  many  useful  hints  and  Twenty- 
Two  Engravings. 

Kitchen  &  Flower  Garden  and  Green- 
House. — The  labors  of  each  successive 
month  reviewed,  with  notes  on  varieties 
of  different  Vegetables,  &c.,  &c. ,  and 
Fifty  Engravings. 

Road  Making. — With  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  complete  directions. 

Cheese  Dairying. — A  description  of  the 
Cheese  Factories  and  System  of  Manu¬ 
facture — also  Design  for  Private  Dairy- 
House,  and  Miscellaneous  Hints  for 
Dairy  Farmers. 

Entomology — A  full  Chapter  on  Collecting 
and  Preserving  Insects,  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  to  beginners  in  this  important 
science. 

Country  Homes. — An  article  with  Eight 
Designs,  accompanied  by  Ground  Plans, 
&c. ,  &c. 


Pruning.. —  The  Principles  and  Practice 
fully  described,  with  over  Thirty  Illus¬ 
trations. 

Poultry.— Treatise  on  the  Turkey— Poul¬ 
try  Houses  and  their  arrangement,  with 
Designs. 

Fruits  and  Flowers.— Training  Grapes— 
The  leading  new  Pears— New  and  De¬ 
sirable  Flowers — with  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  condensed  hints,  and  select  lists 
according  to  the  latest  authorities— fully 
illustrated. 

Domestic  Economy. — Full  Directions  for 
Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables— a  large 
number  of  Useful  Recipes,  & c.,  &c. 

Domestic  Animals. — A  full  article  on 
Mutton  Sheep  —  The  Management  of 
Swine— also  Hints  for  the  Bee-Keeper, 
&c  ,  &c. 

Implements  and  Inventions. — Mechani¬ 
cal  Contrivances  for  various  purposes— 
the  Implements  of  Horticulture— New 
Machines — largely  illustrated. 

W oodlands — Planting  Timber  for  Screens 
— the  Care  and  Culture  of  the  Timber 
Crop. 


VOLUME  FIVE. 

Four  Hundred  Illustrations. 


Grape  Culture. — Varieties,  Propagation, 
Grafting,  Training,  Transplanting,  Trel¬ 
lises  ;  Soil  for  Vineyards  ;  Marketing,  &c. 
— Very  Complete  and  Piactical — Thirty- 
Nine  Engravings. 

Milk  Farming,  by  the  Author  of  <:My 
Farm  of  Edgewood.”  Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer  Feeding,  Soiling,  &c.  With  plans 
of  Milk  Barn — Six  Engravings. 

The  Duck.— Its  Management  and  Varie¬ 
ties,  by  C.  N.  Bement — Fifteen  Engrav¬ 
ings. 

Turnips  and  their  Culture. — An  ad¬ 
mirable  article  on  the  Ruta  Baga,  with 
Practical  directions  —  Fifteen  Engrav¬ 
ings. 


Vermin  about  the  House,  and  How  to 
Drive  them  Away— illustrated. 

Wheat — an  Essay  on  the  Crop  and  its  Cul¬ 
ture,  quite  complete  and  practical — Fotir- 
teen  Engravings. 

Hedges — and  their  Management, Causes  of 
Failure,  &c.  —  Ten  Engravings. 

Potatoes— Culture,  Varieties,  &c.,  with 
Twelve  Engravings. 

Rural  Improvements— by  RobertMorris 
Copeland — with  Plans  and  Modes  of 
Planting — illustrated. 

Fruits. — Practical  Hints  in  Fruit  Culture, 
with  numerous  Short  Articles,  and  over 
Thirty  Engravings. 


Garden  Insects,  by  Dr.  Asa  Fitch-two  !  Strawberries.— Marketing  the  Crop 


papers,  with  about  Forty  Engravings. 
Reapers  and  Mowers.  — The  leading  Ma¬ 
chines  at  the  Auburn  Trial — Nine  En¬ 
gravings. 

Rotation  of  Crops.  —  Principles  involved 
and  Rotations  suggested— illustrated. 
Smai.l  Fruits— their  Culture  on  the  Hud¬ 
son,  by  Prof.  Burgess — Thirty  Engrav¬ 
ings. 

Shrubs — a  Practical  and  Descriptive  Article 
on  Shrubberies  and  the  Selection  of  the 
Leading  Varieties  —  about  Thirty  En¬ 
gravings. 

Labor  Saving  Contrivances. — Simple 
"lY  and  Handy  Things  about  the  Farm  and 
(  J  House— about  Thirty  Engravings. 

- - - 


|  New  Jersey,  by  the  Author  of  l'  Ten 
Acres  Enough  ” — illustrated. 

Flowering  Plants. — Select  Varieties, with 
Descriptions  and  Twenty-Two  Engrav¬ 
ings. 

And  among  Numerous  Shorter  Articles  : 
Hints  in  Rural  Economy,  by  S.  E.  Todd — 
Nine  Engravings. 

South-Down  Sheep— illustrated. 

Items  in  Domestic  Economy. 

Hay  Barracks  and  Corn-House — illustrated. 
Rain-Guage — Protecting  Melons,  do. 

Hot  Air  Furnaces,  do. 

Implements  for  Farm  and  Garden,  do. 
Improved  Bee  Culture,  by  M.  Quinby. 
Three-Story  Barn, Grape  Houses, illustrated  1 
&c  ,  &c  ,  &c  ,  &c. 


VOLUME  ©IX. 

Four  Hundred  and.  Forty  Illustrations. 


— 


Culture  of  Indian  Corn. — A  Compre¬ 
hensive  and  Practical  Essay,  though  Con¬ 
cise,  illustrated  with  Ten  Engravings 

Draining,  Fencing  and  Wall  Making 
—  Full  and  Explicit  Directions, with  Maps, 
Diagrams  and  Perspective  Views,  num¬ 
bering,  in  all,  Thirty-six  Engravings. 

Measuring  and  Mapping  Farms — By 
Methods  easily  adopted  by  any  Farmer — 
Eleven  Engravings 

Town  and  Country  Roads— How  to 
Make  them  and  How  to  Keep  them  in 
Repair,  by  Robert  Morris  Copeland — 
Four  Engravings. 

Farm  Buildings  — Two  Articles,  with  nu¬ 
merous  Designs  for  Barns  of  Various 
Sorts,  Stables,  Corn  Houses,  Poultry- 
Houses,  &c  — Forty-two  Engravings. 

Culture  of  the  Carrot  — Soil — Planting 
— Cultivating  —  Harvesting  —  Keeping — 
Best  Varieties — Eleven  Engravings. 

Destructive  Insects  — Colorado  Potato 
Bug — Joint  Worm — Grasshopper — Ene¬ 
mies  to  Fruit  Trees  and  Small  Fruits, 
including  all  the  most  important  of  the 
Farmer’s  Insect  Foes,  with  Directions  for 
Baffling  them —  1  hirty-four  Engravings. 

Plowing  without  Dead  Furrows — Why 
to  do  it,  and  How — 'lets  Engravings 

Weed  Hooks  and  Chains  in  Plowing. — 
Six  Engravings. 


Plowing  with  Three  Horses.— Advan¬ 
tages  and  Directions — Fourteen  Engrav¬ 
ings. 

Fruit  Culture.— General  Articles,  con¬ 
taining  many  Items  of  Interest  and  Value; 
also  a  Paper  on  Raspberry  Culture,  by  A. 
M  Purdy.  Fully  illustrated  by  about 
Twenty  Engravings 

Cheese  Making. — All  the  Modern  Im¬ 
provements,  with  Apparatus  and  Pro¬ 
cesses  minutely  described  —  Seventeen 
Engravings. 

Hay  Making  by  Machinery,  and  its  Cost 
— Fourteen  Engravings. 

Implements  and  Machines. — Steam  En¬ 
gines — Horse-Hoes— Harrows —  Drills— 
Plows— Cultivators— All  the  New  Ideas 
—  Thirty  Engravings 

Ornamental  Planting.  —  Laying  Out 
Lots — Favorite  Annual  and  "Perennial 
Flowers  and  their  Cultivation- — about 
Forty  Engravings 

Ladders  and  Ladder  Stands  —  For 
Picking  Fruit,  and  Various  Domestic 
Purposes — Thirteen  Engravings. 

Domestic  Economy— With  Numerous  Re¬ 
ceipts  for  Cooking— Profusely  illustrated. 

Miscellaneous  Papers  on  Various  Mat¬ 
ters  of  Interest  to  all  Country  Residents, 
too  numerous  to  mention — Profusely  Il¬ 
lustrated. 


VOLUME  SEVEN. 

Four  Hundred  ti  11  tl  Seventy  Illustrations. 


Laying  Out  Home  Grounds — With  Plans 
for  Lots  of  Different  Sizes  and  characters, 
and  Perspective  Views,  making  Twenty- 
one  Engravings 

Cooking  Food  for  Animals — Crops  and 
Barn  Arrangements. — A  very  Practical 
and  Valuable  Paper,  illustrated  with  Six¬ 
teen  Engravings 

The  Great  Sale  of  the  Century— At 
New-York  Mills,  Sept,  io,  1873,  #381,990 
for  109  Short-Horn  Cattle  — A  F ull  Ac¬ 
count. 

The  Circle  of  Fruits— Fresh  Fruit  on 
the  Table  Every  Day  of  the  Year — How 
to  Secure  it  — A  Complete  Manual — 
Fifty  Engravings 

Houses  of  Moderate  Cost— How  to  Plan 
and  Build  them — Ten  Designs,  fully  ex¬ 
plained  and  illustrated  with  twenty-five 
Engravings. 

Construction  of  Greenhouses  - —  Loca¬ 
tion,  Arrangement,  Heating,  and  all  about 
them —  i'weiity-four  Engravings. 

Barns_  for  Different  Purposes — Seven 
Designs,  fully  elaborated,  with  all  neces¬ 
sary  details—  Thirty-two  Engravings 

Piggeries  and  Pig  Raising— An  Indis¬ 
pensable  Essay  for  Everybody  who  Keeps 
Swine — Twelve  Engravings. 

Cranberry  Culture  in  New-Jersey  — 
A  Complete  Description,  with  Twelve 
Engravings. 


Small  Fruit  Culture  for  Profit. — 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Cranberries — Fully  illustrated 
Ornamental  Plants  — Two  General  Ar¬ 
ticles,  with  Separate  Papers  on  Roses  and 
B ulbs — E ighty-seven  Engravings . 
Pigeons,  Management  and  Varieties. — 
A  very  Complete  and  Concise  Treatise, 
illustrated  with  Thirty-one  Engravings. 
Tying  Knots. — A  Practical  and  Useful 
Chapter,  Giving  Directions  that  if  follow¬ 
ed  will  save  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
trouble —  ‘1  wenty-two  Engravings. 
Accidents  and  Emergencies. — Burns — 
Conflagrations — Breaking  through  Ice — 
Runaway  Horses — Wounds  of  all  Kinds 
— Sprains — Railway  Accidents — Choking 
— Stings  and  Bites — Fits — Poisons — Ap¬ 
parent  Drowning,  &c.  Fully  illustrated 
Market  Gardening  for  Profit. — Direc¬ 
tions  derived  fron  the  Actual  Experience 
of  Many  Years — Fully  illustrated. 

The  Culture  of  Native  Plants — He- 
patica,  Claytonia,  Pulsatilla,  Trailing  Ar¬ 
butus,  Erythronium,  Sanguinaria,  Moss 
Pink,  &c. — Fully  illustrated. 
Suggestions  in  Rural  Economy.— Three 
Articles,  dealing  with  Fifty  Every-Day 
Topics— Fully  illustrated. 
Miscellaneous  Papers. — Fruit  Culture — 
A  finished  Country  Residence — Minor 
Buildings  and  Structures — Celeiy— Orna¬ 
mental  Plants,  &c. — Fully  illustrated. 


VOLUME  EIGHT. 

Pour  Hundred  and.  Forty  Illustrations. 


Ice  Gathering  and  Ice-Houses. — Cheap 
and  Elaborate — Arrangement  of  Milk  and 
Fruit  Rooms — all  Necessary  Details — 
Twenty-three  Engravings. 

Ornamental  Planting. — How  to  Plan, 
Lay  Out  and  Decorate  Large  or  Small 
Grounds,  Arrange  Gardens,  &c.,  &c. — 
Practical  Directions — Twenty-three  En¬ 
gravings. 

Barn  Building. — Calculating  Size  _  and 
Arranging  Space, withNumerous  Designs, 
very  fully  described,  including  all  Essen¬ 
tial  Particulars — an  exceedingly  valuable 
Article,  with  Forty-two  Engravings. 

Sketches  and  Portraits  of  Fruit. — 
All  the  Leading  Varieties — Pears,  Apples, 
Plums,  Peaches,  Cherries,  Currants  and 
Grapes — Thirty  Accurate  Engravings. 

Practical  Ventilation.— How  to  Secure 
it — Twenty-three  Engravings. 

Forest  Trees  and  How  to  Raise  them.— 
Oaks,  Chestnuts,  Beeches,  Birches,  Wal¬ 
nuts,  Hickories,  Poplars,  Maples,  Elms, 
Osage  Orange,  Horsechestnuts,  Ashes, 
Pines,  Larches,  Spruces,  Cypress,  &c., 
&c.,  Varieties  fully  described,  with  Forty- 
two  Engravings. 

Improvement  in  Domestic  Animals. — 
Horses;  Cattle — Short-Horn,  Devon, 
Ayrshire,  Channel  Island,  Dutch;  Sheep 
and  Swine -illustrated  by  portraits  of 
characteristic  specimens. 


Beneficial  Insects.— Definitions,  Trans¬ 
formations  and  Classification,  with  Des¬ 
criptions  of  Varieties — 18  Engravings. 

Hedges  and  Fences. — The  Osage  Orange 
and  Honey  Locust — The  Best  Post  and 
Rail — Thirty-one  Engravings. 

Fungi  Injurious  to  Farmers. — Wheat 
Rust,  Corn  Smut,  Ergot,  Black  Knot,  Po¬ 
tato  Rot — Fully  illustrated. 

Farm  Book-Keeping.  —  How  to  do  it 
easily  and  well — Exact  rules,  with  Ex¬ 
amples. 

Sweet  Potato  Culture  for  Profit. — 
Approved  Methods — Te?i  Engravings. 

Strawberries  and  Raspberries. — Kinds 
and  Management — Fifteen  Engravings. 

Flowers  and  Gardening. — The  Lilies — 
Ornamental  Plants — the  Landscape  in 
Winter — Profuselv  Illustrated. 

Poultry  Keeping. — Artificial  Incubation 
- — Self-Feeding  Hoppers — Hen  House — 
Vermin—  Eight  Engravings. 

Fruit  Culture. — Eighty-eight  Topics., 
including  Hints  on  Pruning,  Grafting, 
Cultivation,  D-ainingand  Thinning,  Se¬ 
lection  of  Varieties,  Repelling  Insects, 
Taking  Impressions  of  Specimens,  &c. 

Suggestions  in  Rural  and  Domestic 
Economy. — Two  Valuable  Articles. 

Miscellaneous  Papers — Filberts — Prun¬ 
ing — Vegetable  Culture— Keeping  Apples 
— Tethering  Animals— Grape-Growing — 
Horse  Shoeing,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 


VOLUME  iV  I  in  i:. 

Three  Hundred  and.  Eighty=Two  Illustrations. 


Improving  Country  Roads. — Necessity 
the  Work — Flow  to  doit — Tree  Planting. 
Fully  Illustrated. 

Lightning  Rods. — Principles  Involved) 
with  Full  and  Accurate  Directions  — 
Nineteen  Engravings. 

Pure  Water.  —Danger  of  not  having  it — 
Poison  from  Privy  Vaults — Sewer-Gas 
Traps — Filtering  Cisterns — Fifteen  En¬ 
gravings. 

Farm  Buildings  — Planning  Barns — Esti¬ 
mating  Cost — Studying  Convenience  — 
Fully  Illustrated. 

Ice  Houses  and  Refrigerators. — How 
to  Construct  and  Manage  them — Nine 
Engravings. 

Improved  Farm  Machinery. — Modern 
Plows,  Harrows,  Drills,  Cultivators, 
Harvesters,  Hay  Apparatus,  Threshers. 
Mills,  Engines,  &  c. ,  &  c. — Fifty-three 
Engravings. 

Ornamental  Farm  Grounds.  —  Laying 
them  out — Nine  Engravings. 

Fruit  Rooms  and  Houses — For  Success¬ 
fully  Storing  Fine  Fruit — Eleven  En¬ 
gravings. 

The  Newer  Pears.  —  Nine  Varieties, 
fully  described,  with  artistic  Sketches  of 
Specimens. 


The  Bean  Crop  and  its  Treatment. — 
Best  Methods  and  Machinery —  Fully 
Illustrated. 

The  Best  Roses  and  their  Culture,  by 
Henry  B.  Ellwanger — Eleven  En¬ 
gravings. 

Raising  Market  Lambs. — The  Results 
of  Personal  Experience — Illustrated. 

Pruning,  Good  and  Bad. — What  to  do, 
and  what  not  to  do — Illustrated. 

A  Western  Corn  Crib,  with  Full  Plans, 
Specifications,  and  Calculation  of  Cost  of 
Every  Item. 

Canary  Birds  —Breeds  and  Treatment— 
Ten  Engravings. 

Surroundings  of  School  Houses  — Why 
and  How  to  make  them  Attractive—  Ten 
Engravings. 

Improvements  in  Fences — Hedges, Barbed 
Wire,  &c  — Fotirteen  Engravings 

The  Newer  Strawberries. — Twenty-five 
varieties  described,  with  Accurate  Por¬ 
traits. 

Irrigation  of  Meadows  — Nine  Engrav¬ 
ings 

Rabbits  and  their  Management. — Nine 
Engravings. 
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Adlumia  cirrhosa,  . . .  .  ...  1931 

Agricultural  Machinery, .  290 

Anagallis, .  197  I 

Animals,  Warts  on, .  119 

Apple  Curculio  of  the  West, .  236 

Apples  for  Minnesota, .  280 

Hardy, ....  280 

List  of  a  Hundred .  279 

Thinning, . 89,  179 

Apple  Trees  Overbearing, .  90 

Topgrafting  Old, .  92 

Apple  Worm, .  ...  225 

Asters, .  98 

Autumn  Work,  Closing  up, .  147 

Bacon,  Keeping, .  215 

Balsam,  Camellia-flowered .  189 

Bark  Louse, . 236 

Barlej',  Culture  of, .  148 

Barn-Door  Fastenings, .  78 

Barn-Door  on  Rollers, .  76 

Bed-Rooms,  Furnishing, .  204 

Berry  Basket,  Rochester, .  2S5 

Birds,  Preventing  Pulling  up  Corn, . .  .  146 

Blackberries  on  Poor  Soil .  90 

Propagating,  .  . .  182 

Straightening  up, .  283 

Black-Knot  on  Cherry  Trees,  .  181 

on  Plum  Trees, .  179 

Books  on  Rural  Pursuits .  326 

Boots,  Blacking  for, .  216 

Preserving . 210 

Buildings,  Farm,  .  . .  .  .61,  121 

Barn,  Carriage  and  Horse,...  127,  132 

Curb- Roof, .  122 

for  Cattle,  .  . 124 

Jas.  Slocum’s .  62 

Corn- Houses, .  65,66,  129 


Drying  House,  .  261 

Fruit- Houses, .  180 

Poultry- Houses, .  67,  160,  302 

Refrigerator,  Out-door, .  153 

Sweet-Potato  House .  149 

Butter.  Making  good,  .  217 

Workers  for, .  220 

Canker  Worms, .  230 

Cardiospermum  or  Balloon  Vine, .  194 

Carrot  Culture, . 136 

j  Cultivating,  . 13S 

\  Harvesting . .  138 

Keeping  in  Winter,  . . .  139 

V*  Planting  Seed .  137 

i  Soil  fur,  .  136 


Carrots,  Varieties  of,  .  141 

Caterpillars, . 226 

Cattle,  Choked,  Probang  for,  . .  .  156 

Fastenings  for, . 73,  125,  272 

Racks  for  Feeding, .  79 

Chain  Pump,  Repairing .  156 

Cheese-Making,  Improved, .  303 

Apparatus  and  Utensils, .  ....  313 

Coloring, .  309 

Cows  and  their  Management, .  303 

Milk,  Receiving  and  Crediting,...  306 

Treatment  of, .  304 

Pressing  and  Curing, .  3t2 

Rennet,  Preparation  of,  .  308 

Setting,  Curing  and  Heating, .  309 

Statistics .  .  .  314 

Temperatures,  Acid,  &c., .  311 

Cherries,  Varieties  of, .  r8r 

Chicken  Coops, . ...72,  160 

Chimneys,  Cement  around, .  155 

Chrysanthemum,. .  198 

Cistern,  Filtering, .  130 

Clarkia  integripetala .  198 

Clevis  for  One-Horse  Plow .  295 

Clover,  Threshing, .  264 

Colorado  Potato  Bug, .  221 

Convolvulus  tricolor, .  196 

Cooking  Receipts — Apple  Tart, .  no 

Brown  Bread, .  109 

Buckwheat  Cakes, .  109 

Cake,  Apple  Fruit, .  no 

Jackson  Sponge, .  no 

Poor  Man’s, .  no 

Cottage  Cheese, .  109 

Potatoes,  Cooking, .  109 

Pudding,  Birdsnest, .  11 

Bread  and  Butter, .  1 

Corn, .  1 

Hotel,  . 

Raspberry  Vinegar, .  n 

Scrambled  Eggs, .  109 

Corn-Fodder,  Cutting, .  212 

Raising  and  Securing, .  141,  274 

Corn  Planter,  F.mery’s . 294 

Cows,  Fractious,  Management  of, .  ...  42 

for  Cheese  Dairying, .  303 

Stables  for . 64,  73 

Sucking  themselves .  156 

Crows,  Destroying, .  157 

Cultivator,  Carhart  Two- Horse .  298 

Hand, .  297 

Sulky  and  Walking, .  28 

Curculios, .  232 
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Currants,  Manuring . 

Propagating . 

Currant  Worms, . 

Daisy,  Ox-Eye, . 

Decorations.  Home,  ....  . 

Delphiniums, . 

Dianthus  dentatus, . 

Ditching  in  Winter, . 

Domestic  Economy,  Conversations  on, 

An  Invalid’s  Room, . 

Bed-Rooms,  Fitting  up, . 

Cellars,  Arrangement  of, . 

Kitchen  Management . 

Sitting-Rooms . 

Domestic  Items, . 

Domestics,  Management  of, . 

Door  Hasps,  . . 

Draining,  Greatest  Profits  from, . 

Drains,  Board . 

Open, . 

Drill,  Bickford&  Huffman, . 

Erysimum  peroffshianum, . 

Evergreen  Belts . 

Evergreens,  Half- Tender,  . 

Manuring, . 

Pruning, . 

Family  Expenses,  Economy  in . 

Farm  Accounts, . 

Farmer’s  Register— Ag.  Warehouses, 

Bees . 

Cattle,  Ayrshire .  . 

Breton, . 

Devon, . . 

Hereford . 

Holstein  or  Dutch, . 

Jersey  or  Alderney, . 

Kerry,  . 

Short-Horn . . 

Cranberries, . 

Dairy  Apparatus, . 

Deer,  American, . 

Dogs, . 

Ferrets . 

Fertilizers, . 

Fish  and  Spawn, . 

Foreign  Nursery  Agents, . 

Goats,  Angora,  . 

Horse  Powers,  Threshers.  &c., .... 

Horses, . 

Miscellaneous, . . 

Mowers  and  Reapers, . 

Nurseries . 

Ponies,  Shetland, . .  .  .  . 

Poultry, . . ' 

Seed  Grains, . 

Seed  Potatoes.  . . 

Seedsmen,  Florists,  &c . 

Sheep,  Cotswold, . 

Hampshire-Down . 

Leicester, . 

Lincoln, . 

Merino, . 

Shropshire,  . 

Southdown,  ........  . 

Small  Fruits  and  Grapes, . 

Specialties, . . 

Steam  Engines . 


Farmer's  Register — Sweet  Potatoes,.  324 

Swine,  Berkshire, .  3,9 

Cheshire,..  .  3,9 

Chester  County, .  3,9 

Essex,  . 310 

Suffolk,  .  359 

Yorkshire, . 

Tile  and  Tile  Machines . 325 

Farming,  Economy  in, . I57 

Farms,  Large  and  Small, .  1Sg 

Measuring  and  Mapping .  50 

Fence-Making,  Practical  Hints  on, _  32 

Board  and  Rail . 

Laying-Out  Fences, .  36 

on  Uneven  Ground .  40 

Post  and  Board, .  38 

Post  and  Rail, .  37 

Seasoning  Timber  for, 

slab, . ;;;  ;;;  £ 

Splitting  Timber  for, .  35 

Timber  of  Uniform  Length, .  34 

Flowers,  Culture  of, .  ,gg 

Fruit  Culture,  Notes  about,.  ..  80,  178  273 
Fruit,  Drying, .  jgo 

.Ha^y .  93 

111  Ohio, .  jgr 

Keeping, . ;8S 

Selecting  and  Assorting,..  .  ^3 

Fruit-Rooms,  Thermometers  in,  ......  9. 

Fruit  Trees,  Errors  in  Culture .  279 

Index  of  Growth,  .  g2 

Labels  for .  ,g7 

Fumigating  Greenhouses .  .  .  .  .  259 

Gate,  Farm, .  gt 

Gilia  tricolor, .  ,99 

Gooseberries,  Varieties  of, .  283 

Grafts,  Cutting  and  Keeping .  184 

Grain,  Drawing  in, .  ,4- 

Grape  Beetle .  242 

Grape-Leaf  Gall .  242 

Grape-Leaf  Procris, .  24I 

Grapes,  Raising  from  Seed, . 93,  2S4 

Grapevines,  Isabella,  Pruning,  .  284 

Layers,  . .  i7g 

Overbearing . I7g 

Wintering  Hardy, .  183 

Grasshopper,  Colorado,  .  223 

Grindstones,  Tarring, .  133 

Grounds  and  Gardens,  Designs  for .  173 

Exposure  and  Prospect,  . .  177 

on  Oblique  Roads, .  255 

Harness,  Preserving, .  210 

Harrow,  Shares’, . g4i  2g2 

Thomas’  Smoothing, .  23  203 

Hay,  Cutting, .  ,45,  286 

Gathering  and  Drawing, . 287 

Knife  for . . g4 

Making,  Implements  and  Cost,  .  ..  2S6 

.  2S7 

Stacking  by  Horse- Power, .  87 

Tedding, .  286 

Hedges,  Hemlock, .  238 

Honey  Locust,  .  i7I 

Hillsides,  Stone  Walls  for, .  46 

Hog-Scalding  Troughs,  . .  .  86 

Horse  Hitcher,  Movable,  . .  i5I 

Horse-Hoe,  Bradley .  299 
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H  orse-Hoe,  Holbrook, . ' .  291 

Horses,  Cutting  Feed  for, .  212 

Shying,  .  212 

Watering, .  120 

Horticulture  in  Common  Schools, .  263 

Hot-Bed,  Boston, .  259 

Hygiene  and  Home  Remedies, .  103 

Implements,  Farm,  Care  of, .  155 

Indian  Corn,  Culture  of, .  2t 

Fodder,  . 141,  212,  274 

Houses  for  Storing . 65.  66,  129 

Implements  for  Cultivating,  ...  25,  28 

Preventing  Birds  Pulling, .  146 

Sweet,  Varieties  of, .  114 

Insects  affecting  Fruit  Trees, .  224 

Apple  Curculio, .  236 

Apple  Worm, .  225 

Bark  Louse .  236 

Canker  Worm .  - . .  183,  230 

Caterpillars, . 94,  226,  229 

Colorado  Grasshopper .  223 

Colorado  Potato  Bug, .  221 

Curculio, . 92,  182,  232,  281 

Currant  Worm . 237,  283 

Exterminating, .  185 

Grape  Beetle,  Spotted .  242 

Grape- Leaf  Gall .  242 

Grape- Leaf  Procris, .  241 

Joint  Worm, .  223 

Peach  Borer, .  281 

Red  Ants, .  220 

Strawberry  Worm, .  240 

White  Hellebore  for, .  9t 

Ipomea  hederacea  superba, .  193 

Volubilis, .  99 

Irrigation, .  163 

Joint  Worm, . .  223 

Kaulfussia, .  100 

Kitchen  Conveniences, .  107,  200 

Kitchen,  Plan  of, .  263 

Kitchen  Table  and  Appendages,  .  263 

Laborers,  Rules  for, .  214 

Ladder  for  Picking  Fruit, .  180 

Ladders  and  Ladder  Stands,  .  251 

Lambrequins .  219 

Lavatera  trimestris, .  190 

Lawn  Mowers,  .  301 

Lawns,  Forming,  . 170,  257 

Leaves  from  Lawn  Trees, .  258 

Lever,  Portable  Revolving,  .  214 

Lilium  auratum, . 195 

Lophospermum  scandens, . .  193 

Lychnis  haageana .  100 

Mahaleb  Stocks, .  91 

Manure,  Bone, .  163 

Turning  and  Mixing, .  83 

Manuring,  Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring,  161 

Maple  Spouts, .  213 

Measuring  and  Mapping  Farms, .  30 

Measuring  Implements', . 32,  150 

Mice,  Excluding  from  Buildings, . .  ..  134 

Protecting  Trees  from, .  186,  281 

Milk  Rack, .  86 

Momordica  balsamina, .  194 

Mulching,  Corn  Fodder  for, .  187 

Nasturtium,  Dwarf, .  196 

Norway  Screens, .  170 


Oil,  Virtues  of, .  211 

Orchards,  Cultivating, .  179,  278 

Profitable, .  280 

Registering . 184 

Rolling .  90 

Sheep  in,  .  . .  280 

Ornamental  Planting, .  97,  169,  235 

Ornamental  Plants — Adlumia .  193 

Anagallis, .  197 

Asters, . 98 

Camellia- Flowered  Balsam, .  189 

Cardiospermum,  .  194 

Chrysanthemum, .  198 

Clarkia  integripetala, .  198 

Convolvulus, .  196 

Delphinium .  190 

Dianthus  dentattis .  100 

Double  Portulaca .  191 

Double  Zinnia, .  97 

Dwarf  Nasturtium, .  196 

Dwarf  Salvia  splendens, .  99 

Erysimum, .  199 

German  Ten-Week  Stock, .  192 

Gilia  tricolor, .  199 

lpomeas, .  99 

Hederacea  superba, .  193 

Kaulfussia, .  too 

Lavatera  trimestris, .  190 

Lilium  auratum, .  19S 

Lophospermum  scandens .  19s 

Lychnis  haageana, .  100 

Momordica  balsamina .  194 

Petunias,  .  .  19 1 

Phacelia  congesta, .  191 

Reddened  Silene  pendula, .  101 

Sedum, .  197 

Tropaeolum, .  194 

Ornamentals,  Hardy .  169 

Osier  Bands, .  83 

Paint,  Economical .  213 

Pansies  in  Masses, .  259 

Peaches  in  Illinois, . . 91 

Marketing, .  91 

Peeling, .  209 

Succession  of, .  280 

Peach  Trees,  Culture  of, .  281 

Pears  for  Kansas, . . .  186 

for  Market, ..... .  .  277 

for  Western  Michigan, .  278 

Grafting  on  Apple  Trees .  278 

Hardy, .  95 

Marketing, . 182,  276 

Success  with,  .  276 

Vicar  of  Winkfield . 278 

Pear  Trees,  Blight  on, . 181,  277 

Cultivating .  183 

Dwarf  Changed  to  Standard, .  277 

Protecting  Trunks, . .  183 

Peas  the  Clover  of  the  South .  145 

Petunias,  . .  19 1 

Phacelia  congesta, .  191 

Plow  Cutter  Stock, . ....  294 

Plow,  Hapgood’s  One-Horse  Swivel, . .  293 

Holbrook’s  Stubble, .  296 

Holbrook’s  Swivel,  .  296 

One-Horse  Subsoil, .  297 

Plowing,  Weed  Hooks  and  Chains  in,.  249 
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Plowing  without  Dead  Furrows, . 

with  Three  Horses, . 

Pork  and  Corn,  Prices  of, . . . 

Portulaca,  Double . 

Posts  Sagging, . 

Potato  Plow . 

Poultry,  Care  of, . 

Coops, .  72, 

Houses,  ...  . 67,  160, 

Pruning,  Chisels  for, . 

Young  Trees . 

Quack  Grass, . 

Quince  Culture . 

Rack  for  drawing  Hay . 

for  drawing  Wood, . 

for  feeding  Stock, . 

for  Milk, . 

Raspberries  at  the  West, . 

Culture  of, . 96,  164, 

Drying, . 

Marketing, . 

Planting, . 

Varieties, . 168, 

Rats  and  Mice,  Excluding,  . . 

Rein  Protector, . .  . .  . 

Rhododendrons, . 
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RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  INDIAN  CORN. 


HIS  CROP,  although  grown  in  Southern  Europe  and  some  other 


_L  places,  assumes  the  greatest  importance  in  the  western  world.  Bous- 
singault  said  that  it  was  “the  true  wheat  of  the  Americans.”  Nearly  a 
thousand  million  bushels  are  turned  out  annually,  besides  twenty  or  thirty 
million  tons  of  fodder.  Under  fair  management,  and  with  the  variety 
properly  adapted  to  the  climate,  it  is  one  of  the  most  certain  and  reliable 
of  all  crops,  and  there  is  perhaps  less  risk  in  obtaining  a  recompense  for 
good  and  enriching  culture.  The  intelligent  farmer  who  determines  to 
raise  a  big  crop  of  corn,  can  be  pretty  sure  of  attaining  his  object. 

1  here  are  however  different  ways  of  doing  the  thing,  affecting  mor< 
cost  of  raising,  or  the  net  profits  received,  than  with  most  other  crops 
man  may  obtain  fifty  or  sixty  bushels  per  acre,  with  almost  the  cert; 
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that  summer  and  winter  succeed  each  other  ;  but  he  may  do  it  in  such  a 
way  that  it  shall  cost  him  a  dollar  per  bushel,  by  a  want  of  proper  and 
economical  management.  When  Frederick  1  udor  of  Nahant  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  blowing  sands  of  the  sea-coast,  by  means  of  costly  screens, 
into  successful  culture,  one  of  his  friends  remonstrated  with  him  for  expend¬ 
ing  three  dollars  for  every  bushel  of  corn  which  grew,  when  it  was 
worth  only  one  dollar  in  market.  “I  get  three  dollars  per  bushel,” 
answered  Tudor,  “for  all  that  I  raise;  one  dollar  in  market  value,  and 
two  dollars  in  the  satisfaction  of  raising  it.”  There  is  not,  however,  a 
single  farmer  in  all  our  wide  corn  territory,  who  would  accept  the  last 
mentioned  pav  on  a  large  scale.  The  question  therefore  comes  up,  “  How 
can  I  obtain  the  largest  return  for  my  labor  and  expenditure?  I  he 
answer  will  embrace  two  chief  points  : 

I.  To  raise  heavy  crops. 

II.  To  obviate  hand-hoeing  by  keeping  the  soil  clear  of  weeds. 

The  first  is  self-evident  to  every  one,  it  it  shall  require  no  unusual  ex¬ 
penditure.  It  costs  no  more  to  plow  an  acre  for  a  sixty  bushel  crop  than 
for  one  that  yields  only  twenty  bushels — nor  to  harrow  it,  nor  plant  it. 
The  only  saving  in  the  small  crop  is  in  the  diminished  labor  of  husking, 
and  in  drawing  in  the  ears  and  fodder.  The  difference  between  a  heavy 
and  a  light  crop,  the  cultivation  being  the  same,  is  in  the  richness  and 
condition  of  the  soil.  There  is  very  little  in  those  influences  of  weather 
and  seasons,  commonly  called  “luck.”  “  Does  not  the  richness  you  speak 
of,”  asks  some  one,  “depend  on  the  size  of  the  manure  heap  which  you 
happen  to  have  to  apply  to  the  land  ?”  Not  altogether.  It  depends  much 
on  the  management  of  previous  years,  and  very  much  on  using  present 
means  to  best  advantage.  W e  do  not  propose  to  tell  farmers  what  they  ought 
to  have  done  years  ago,  but  to  do  at  the  present  time  ;  and  if  their  land  is 
poor,  to  suggest  to  them  how  they  can  now  begin  to  make  improvement. 
The  proper  time,  however,  to  prepare  for  planting  corn,  is  in  autumn,  by 
spreading  manure  broadcast  on  sod  at  that  time,  to  remain  spread  all 
winter,  and  plowed  in  shortly  before  planting.  It  is  becoming  well  estab¬ 
lished  that  a  load  of  manure  thus  applied  is  worth  more  than  two  put  on 
the  ground  in  the  spring. 

We  may  set  down  these  six  requisites  for  obtaining  large  crops  :  I.  Plant 
on  inverted  sod,  turned  over  in  spring  shortly  before  planting.  2.  Plow  to  a 
moderate  depth,  so  that  the  vegetable  matter  of  the  turf  may  decay  by 
exposure  to  air.  3.  Apply  the  manure  by  spreading  it  on  the  sod  in 

autumn.  4.  Let  this  sod,  if  practicable,  be  a  dense  growth  of  clover,  or 

an  old  pasture  where  clover  has  flourished.  5-  Manure  in  the  hill,  if  some 
reliable  concentrated  manure  can  be  had  that  may  be  deposited  from  a 
planting  machine.  6.  Manure  spread  in  the  spring  should  be  thoroughly 
1  harrowed  before  turning  under. 

K  1.  The  object  in  turning  over  the  sod  in  spring  before  planting,  is  to 

()  save  the  expense  of  plowing  more  than  once,  and  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
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weeds  till  the  young  com  has  a  fair  start.  Plow  well—  turn  over  flat  and 
thoroughly  if  you  want  a  clean  field.  Harrow  immediately ;  a  Shares 
harrow  is  best,  as  it  cuts  and  pulverizes  twice  as  deep  as  a  common  har¬ 
row,  and  presses  down  instead  of  tearing  up  the  turned  sod.  If  one  of 
these  implements  cannot  be  had,  lay  all  flat  by  means  of  a  roller,  and  then 
harrow  well.  If  the  corn  is  to  be  planted  in  drills,  or  in  rows  running  but 
one  way,  the  planting  should  be  done  as  each  successive  land  is  plowed, 
which  will  have  three  advantages — first,  the  earth  will  be  fresh,  moist  and 
mellow  ;  secondly,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  corn  failing  to  grow  in 
consequence  of  dried  lumps,  resulting  from  leaving  the  plowed  surface 
many  days  exposed,  or  of  delay  by  intervening  storms  ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
soil  being  freshly  turned  up,  the  corn  will  get  ahead  of  the  weeds,  if  there 
are  any  in  the  soil — which  is  nearly  always  the  case,  but  never  should  be. 


Fig-  2- — Plowing,  Harrowing  and  Planting  with  Drill  and  Horst . 

2.  Decaying  vegetable  matter  is  an  admirable  manure  for  young  corn, 
which  is  the  reason  that  the  sod  should  not  in  general  be  plowed  more 
than  five  or  six  inches  deep.  If  a  layer  of  compact  subsoil  or  clay  is  placed 
upon  the  turf,  it  will  retard  its  decay  so  much  that  the  crop  will  be  slightly 
benefited,  and  at  the  same  time  will  be  so  far  down  that  the  roots  will  not 
reach  it  readily.  1  he  depth  must,  however,  vary  much  with  the  previous 
management.  If  the  land  has  been  subjected  to  deep,  thorough  and  enrich¬ 
ing  culture,  the  grass  roots  will  have  gone  down  further  than  in  a  soil 
plowed  shallow  ;  and  corn  will  succeed  best  of  all  on  such  a  soil,  by  the 
deeper  bed  of  fertility,  as  well  as  by  the  more  equal  supply  of  moisture 
from  below. 


3.  1  he  autumn  application  of  manure  results  in  its  being  more  intimate¬ 
ly  diffused  with  the  particles  of  the  soil,  by  the  autumn,  winter  and  spring 
rains,  than  could  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  most  perfect  harrow. 
I  he  roots  of  the  grass  assist  in  carrying  down  the  liquid  fertilizer  thus 
made,  so  that  when  inverted  in  the  spring,  it  is  just  where  the  young  corn 
wants  it.  The  correctness  of  this  reasoning  is  fully  confirmed  by  experi- 
w  ment ;  and  the  many  accurate  farmers  who  have  tried  this  mode,  agree 
- - - 
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that  one  load  of  autumn  manure  is  worth  at  least  two  loads  of  spring  ] 
manure,  and  some  estimate  a  greater  difference.  This  is  one  of  those 
improved  modes  of  treatment  that  are  never  accompanied  with  an  excep¬ 
tion — the  superiority  is  invariable.  Even  spreading  in  winter  on  the  snow 
is  much  better  than  to  defer  it  till  spring.  The  fear  that  the  manure  will 
be  wasted  or  washed  away  by  the  water  of  thaws  or  rains,  has  been  proved 
by  trial  to  be  nearly  or  quite  groundless — except  in  the  bottoms  of  swales 
or  hollows,  when  considerable  streams  are  made  by  the  rains  or  melt¬ 
ing  snows.  If  spread  evenly,  it  settles  on  the  ground  as  soon  as  the 
snow  disappears,  at  which  time  there  is  enough  of  the  soil  free  from  ice 
to  absorb  and  retain  all  the  dissolved  portions  of  the  manure.  It  is 
found  on  examination  that  the  discolored  water  becomes  clear  after  passing 
but  a  few  feet  over  the  surface  ;  and  masses  of  manure  laid  on  sloping 
grass  lands  enrich  and  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  grass  only  a  foot  or 
two  below. 

4.  Inverted  clover,  top-dressed  with  manure  the  previous  autumn  or 
winter,  never  fails  to  give  a  heavy  crop  of  corn,  unless  under  unusual  or 
extraordinary  circumstances  or  very  bad  management.  If  the  soil  is  rather 
heavy  or  clayey,  the  advantage  is  still  greater,  on  account  of  the  loosening 
effected  by  the  roots  of  the  clover. 

5.  Manure  in  the  hill  always  gives  the  young  plants  a  good  start.  It  is 
too  laborious  and  expensive  to  do  by  hand,  except  on  a  small-scale,  and 
should  be  performed  by  a  planting  machine  which  drops  the  fertilizer  with 
the  seed,  but  not  in  contact  with  it.  Plaster  thus  applied  is  nearly  always 
a  benefit ;  ashes  often  so  ;  superphosphate  on  some  soils  eminently  so  ; 
guano  is  more  universally  beneficial,  whether  home-made  from  poultry 
droppings  or  purchased  in  market.  A  handful  of  fine  compost  dropped 
in  each  hill  has  a  uniform  and  excellent  effect,  but  we  know  of  no  machine 
capable  of  applying  large  enough  doses. 

6.  When  manure  cannot  be  spread  in  autumn,  it  is  quite  important  that 
it  be  thoroughly  pulverized  and  well  intermixed  by  previous  harrowing. 

If  left  in  lumps  and  masses,  it  can  do  but  little  good.  The  new  Smoothing 
Harrow  is  a  good  implement  for  this  purpose. 

II.  The  second  great  requisite  in  raising  corn  is  to  obviate  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  hand-work.  Hence  the  importance  of  a  clean  farm,  kept  so  by  such 
a  rotation  as  shall  serve  to  extirpate  all  foul  stuff.  Land  may  be  made 
clean  by  hand-hoeing  and  hand-weeding,  but  it  is  too  laborious  and  costly. 
The  farmer  who  never  allows  an  undergrowth  of  weeds  among  his  corn, 
may  have  a  good  clean  crop  of  barley  to  succeed  it,  and  leave  a  clean  field 
for  another  clover  seeding  after  this  barley,  or  its  wheat  successor.  Stir¬ 
ring  the  soil  is  pre-eminently  important  fora  good  crop  of  corn;  but 
this  stirring  is  performed  economically  only  by  horses.  It  is  cheaper 
A  to  employ  a  man  and  two-horse  team,  with  a  good  two-horse  cultivator,  A 
IA  at  five  dollars  a  day,  .than  a  man  with  a  hand-hoe  at  twenty-five  cents  a  J/A 
l\  day.  Taking  out  weeds  by  hand-work  is  therefore  only  a  costly  necessity.  (J 
- 
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|  It  is  better  to  do  it  than  to  allow  them  to  go  to  seed.  But  there  are  four 
|  better  ways  to  accomplish  this  end  : 

1.  I  o  keep  the  farm  clean  by  good  previous  rotation  and  management. 
Or,  if  not  clean, 

2.  To  summer  fallow. 

3.  lo  plant  the  corn  in  perfectly  straight  rows  both  ways,  so  that  a 
double  cultivator  may  be  run  closely  to  the  rows,  and  cultivation  kept  up 
weekly  as  long  as  the  corn  will  allow. 

4.  To  employ  the  new  smoothing  harrow,  at  least  once  a  week,  after 
the  corn  is  planted,  until  it  is  ten  or  twelve  inches  high.  This  harrow 
passes  over  the  corn  broadcast,  without  injuring  it,  and  should  be  used  so 
often  that  no  crop  of  weeds  can  ever  reach  an  inch  high. 

T.  he  first  will  include  the  three  last,  until  the  thorough  extirpation  of 
of  weeds  is  effected.  The  third  is  commonly  practiced  in  an  imperfect 
manner.  1  he  rows  are  planted  crooked,  so  that  the  cultivator  cannot  be 
made  to  cut  closely  to  the  rows  in  all  places,  and  the  work  is  often  entire¬ 
ly  discontinued  after  passing  two  or  three  times  at  most.  The  weeds, 
which  come  up  later,  grow  without  interruption,  go  to  seed,  and  leave  the 
land  more  foul  than  before.  Il  the  plan  of  making  the  hills  to  row  both 
waySj  cannot  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  thorough  clearing  out 
of  weeds,  it  would  be  better  to  resort  to  a  naked  summer  fallow. 

But  a  summer  fallow  should  not  be  a  crop  of  weeds.  We  know  farmers 
who  congratulate  themselves  that  their  sheep  are  able  to  “  pick  a  living” 
on  their  fallows.  In  other  words,  they  appear  to  be  pleased  that  the 
plowing  has  been  so  badly  done  that  a  good  deal  of  grass  has  been  left  for 
these  animals,  and  also  that  the  weeds  which  come  up  are  interfered 
with  only  by  their  nibblings.  Such  fallows  as  these  are  worthy  of  the 
rejection  which  they  meet  with  from  the  best  farmers,  but  it  is  a  mistake 
to^denounce  all  summer  fallows  on  account  of  such  poor  specimens  as  these. 
We  have  seen  a  field  that  had  been  copiously  encumbered  with  milk¬ 
weeds,  Canada  thistles  and  other  troublesome  weeds,  kept  all  summer  as 
clean  and  mellow  as  an  ash-heap,  at  a  moderate  expense  of  plowing  and 
harrowing,  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  all  the  milk-weeds,  Canada  thistles 
and  the  other  troublesome  weeds,  which  never  again  made  their  appearance, 
lliis  is  the  kind  of  fallow  for  killing  weeds,  while  it  must  be  admitted  that 
too  many  seem  to  be  for  the  special  purpose  of  propagating  them.  Land 
may  be  cleared  by  summer  fallowing  at  a  twentieth  part  of  the  cost  required 
for  doing  it  with  crops  which  require  chieflv  hoeing. 

The  Smoothing  Harrow,  an  implement  invented  by  the  author  of  this 
work,  consists  essentially  of  teeth  driven  through  pieces  of  plank  hinged 
together,  the  teeth  slanting  backwards  about  forty  degrees,  so  as  neither 
to  become  clogged  by  any  litter  or  rubbish,  nor  to  tear  up  any  plants  after 
they  are  fairly  established.  They  pulverize  the  soil,  and  kill  all  small  weeds 
\  that  are  just  peeping  at  the  surface.  This  harrow  runs  over  the  whole  J 
)  surface  and  keeps  it  clean,  until  the  corn  is  about  a  foot  high,  after  which  ( 
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the  cultivator  may  be  used  for  finishing  the  dressing.  If,  therefore,  it  is 
passed  often  enough,  it  obviates  nearly  or  entirely  the  labor  of  hand-hoeing, 
and  by  its  assistance  drill-culture  may  be  adopted  without  any  drawback. 

Experiments  perform¬ 
ed  both  at  the  east  and 
west,  agree  with  much 
uniformity  in  assigning 
at  least  25  per  cent,  more 
per  acre  to  corn  raised  in 
drills,  than  in  hills  row¬ 
ing  both  ways.  This  is 
the  result  of  our  own 
repeated  experiments — 


Fig.  3. —  Thomas'  Patent  Smoothing  Harrow,  or  Broad-  Fig.  4.  One  of  the 

cast  Weeder.  Sections. 

whether  the  drills  contain  hills  a  foot  apart,  or  single  plants  at  uniform 
distances.  But  the  objection  is  the  increased  labor  of  hand-hoeing.  In 
weedy  soils  this  objection  is  a  strong  one,  but  on  well  managed  land  it  is 
of  little  weight ;  and  by  the  method  just  described  it  may  be  entirely  ob¬ 
viated.  John  Johnston  informs  us  that  the  slight  additional  expense  for 
hoeing  (for  he  keeps  his  fields  as  clean  as  a  floor)  is  repaid  several  times 
over  by  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  grain,  and  the  nearly  doubled  amount 
of  corn-fodder.  We  have  already  pointed  out  another  advantage  of  plant¬ 
ing  in  drills  or  rows  but  one  way — the  readiness  with  which  the  planting 
may  proceed  as  fast  as  each  successive  land  is  plowed.  Joseph  Watson 
of  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  plows  his  sod  with  a  strong  team,  and  while  this  is  going 
on,  a  lighter  team  harrows  the  freshly  turned  earth,  and  the  horse-planter 
follows  immediately  after.  Not  a  day  in  waiting  for  the  completion  of  the 
field  is  thus  lost.  He  finds  another  advantage  of  the  one-row  system, 
besides  that  of  rapid  planting  by  machinery — the  hand-hoeing  which  may 
be  required  is  done  while  the  soil  is  fresh  after  the  passing  of  the  horse, 
and  any  hills  accidentally  covered  are  immediately  relieved,  without  wait¬ 
ing  several  days  until  the  cross  cultivation  is  finished. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  most  of  the  corn  raised  in  the  country  is  in 
fields  more  or  less  infested  with  weeds.  These  are  allowed  to  grow  until, 
by  a  disputed  possession  of  the  field,  they  have  greatly  retarded  the  growth 
of  the  crop,  (as  shown  in  fig.  5>)  instead  of  allowing  the  corn  full  occu¬ 
pancy  without  any  intruder,  resulting  in  the  satisfactory  crops  of  seventy  to 
ninety  bushels  per  acre. 

JA  If  the  owners  are  determined  to  get  rid  of  the  weeds  which  infest  their 
( )  fields,  and  cannot  devote  a  year  to  fallowing  or  to  other  special  modes  of  _ 
- 
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extirpation,  they  must  take  another  course.  They  must  place  corn  in 
rows  perfectly  straight  both  ways,  so  as  to  obviate  work  by  hand  as  far  as 
possible.  A  common  way  is  to  mark  the  rows  in  one  direction  by  the  use 


Fig.  5. — Clean  and  Weedy  Rows. 


of  a  marker,  till  the  whole  field  is  marked,  and  then  to  drop  the  rows 
across  the  lines  by  means  of  stakes,  which,  being  all  of  a  length,  equal  to 
the  distance  of  the  rows  asunder,  the  dropper  readily  measures  off  the 
next  row  as  he  passes  each  stake.  There  is  a  serious  objection  to  this 
mode — for  although  the  cross  rows  may  appear  generally  straight,  they 
will  have  short  jogs  or  crooks  which  the  dropper  cannot  well  avoid.  As 
a  consequence,  the  cultivator  cannot  be  made  to  cut  closely  to  all  the  hills, 
and  the  hand  labor  of  hoeing  clean  is  greatly  increased.  The  best  way  is 
to  use  first  a  good  marker,  such  as  the  one  figured  and  described  on  pages 
33  and  296  of  vol.  IV  of  Rural  Affairs,  or  on  page  181  of  vol.  V,  until  the 
whole  field  is  marked  distinctly  in  one  direction.  Then,  before  dropping 
the  corn,  the  cross-marking  may  be  rapidly  performed  by  hanging  several 
chains  at  equal  distances  to  a  long  light  pole,  as  shown  on  page  34  of  vol. 
IV  of  Rural  Affairs.  A  great  advantage  in  all  these  modes  of  marking  is 
that  the  rows  will  be  equally  distant  asunder,  whether  straight  or  with 
some  curves,  and  the  two-horse  cultivator,  if  it  runs  closely  to  one  row, 
must  pass  equally  so  to  the  others. 


Fig.  6. — Cultivating  Corji  in  Crooked  Rows. 

The  importance  to  perfect  and  successful  cultivation  of  straight  rows, 
in  all  modes  of  planting,  whether  in  hills  ranging  both  ways,  in  thick  rows, 
- =5^0 
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or  with  hills  but  one  way,  or  in  uniform  drills,  will  be  apparent  from  the 
accompanying  cuts,  where  the  close  work  of  the  cultivator  in  straight 


Fig.  7  — Cultivating  Corn  in  Straight  Rows. 


rows  is  shown  in  figs.  7  and  8  ;  and  the  half  finished  work  in  crooked  rows 
in  figs  6  and  8. 


Fig.  8. — Effects  of  Planting  Corn  in  Straight  and  Crooked  Rows. 

Many  two-horse  cultivators  for  working  among  the  rows  of  corn  are  made 
at  the  west  and  east.  Those  where  the  driver  walks  after  the  implement 
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I  \  Fig.  9. — Phifer  Cultivator. 


and  guides  it  by  handles, 
are  termed  walking  culti¬ 
vators.  They  are  cheap¬ 
er,  lighter  for  the  team, 
and  are  better  adapted  to 
rough  orslopingground. 
The  Sulky  cultivators ,  or 
those  with  a  seat  for  the 
driver, require  more  level 
or  smooth  ground,  but 
they  may  be  used  by  a 
lame  or  disabled  person, 
or  by  the  owner  who 
does  not  desire  the  hard 
drudgery  of  walking  all 


who 
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day;  and  after  full  practice  the  best^mesare  guided  with  much  precision  on 
smooth  land  and  between  even  rows.  One  of  these,  made  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
known  as  the  Phifer  Cultivator,  is  shown  by  fig.  9  ;  levers,  at  the  ready 

command  of  the  driver, 
being  used  to  steer  the 
implement  accurately. 
Another  sulky  cultiva¬ 
tor,  shown  by  fig.  10, 
is  the  one  manufactured 
by  Fords  &  Howe  of 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

An  essential  require¬ 
ment  for  success  in  grow¬ 
ing  corn,  is  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  variety  to  the 
character  of  the  climate, 
or  to  the  length  of  the 
season.  At  the  extreme 
north  small  early  ripen- 
Fig.  10.— Fords  Howe's  Cultivator.  ing  varieties  must  be 

planted  in  order  to  escape  the  autumnal  frosts.  Although  the  ears  are 
smaller  than  the  large  cob  southern  dent  and  gourd-seed  corn,  the  plants 
may  be  allowed  to  grow  so  much  nearer  together  that  an  equal  amount  by 
good  management,  may  be  obtained  from  an  acre.  The  smaller  northern 
varieties  are  not  more  than  six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  the  ears  are  within 
a  foot  of  the  ground  ;  the  corn  of  the  middle  States,  in  southern  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  and  in  Kentucky,  is  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  the  ears  five  or 
six  feet  from  the  ground,  and  stalks  and  ears  so  much  larger  as  to  induce 
many  superficial  observers  to  suppose  the  crop  much  greater  in  amount 
than  the  northern  small  varieties.  The  southern  sorts  would  fail  to  ripen 
at  the  north,  except  on  the  richest  and  warmest  soils.  In  whatever  locali¬ 
ty  the  crop  is  injured  or  lost  by  tardy  ripening,  this  fact  points  at  once  to 
the  planting  of  an  earlier  and  smaller  variety. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  attempt  to  show  that  the  only  crops  which 
can  be  raised  to  a  profit,  are  those  which  grow  on  rich  land,  and  which  are 
cultivated  in  the  best  manner.  On  land  that  has  been  hard  run,  with  no 
manure,  every  bushel  will  cost  twice  as  much  as  the  market  price  ;  and 
if  a  crop  of  weeds  besides  is  allowed  possession  of  the  field,  the  case  will 
be  nearly  hopeless.  Compared  with  such  a  field,  a  well  grown,  heavy 
crop,  on  well  manured  land  with  inverted  clover  sod,  or  rich  alluvion — the 
whole  kept  perfectly  clean  by  frequent  horse  cultivation  and  previous 
good  management,  presents  a  contrast  in  appearance  of  the  strongest 
character ;  and  the  contrast  in  the  net  profits  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting 
to  the  farmers  who  cultivate  the  two  fields,  when  full  accounts  of  the  ex¬ 
penditures  and  receipts  are  placed  side  by  side. 
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THE  PROFITS  OF  UNDERDRAINING  a-. e  now  admitted  by  all 
intelligent  farmers,  but  the  question  is  often  asked — How  many 
years  are  required  to  repay  the  cost  of  draining  by  the  increase  of  the 
crops  ?  The  time  will  vary  with  circumstances,  from  one  to  five  years, 
and  if  the  after  management  of  the  land  is  bad,  a  longer  time  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  In  our  own  experience  in  putting  in  many  miles  of  tile  drain  in 
good  upland  soil,  the  increased  crops  have  repaid  the  expense  in  an  ave¬ 
rage  of  about  three  years.  The  land  was  of  such  a  character  that  super¬ 
ficial  observers  would  say  that  no  draining  was  necessary.  But  the  old 
test  of  digging  trial  holes  two  or  three  feet  deep,  showed  by  the  water 
which  was  retained  in  these  holes  for  many  days  during  the  wet  season, 
that  the  subsoil  contained  a  large  surplus  of  water;  and  further  proof  was 
given  by  the  long  continued  discharge  of  water  from  the  drains  which 
were  afterwards  cut.  The  digging  was  mostly  performed  by  loosening 
the  subsoil  and  hard-pan  by  the  use  of  the  ditching  plow,  and  throwing 
the  loosened  earth  out  by  hand.  This  method  lessened  the  expense  of 
digging  to  one-half,  and  the  entire  cost  of  the  drains,  when  completed,  to 
two-thirds.  The  drains  being  cut  about  two  rods  apart,  the  whole  cost 
was  about  thirty-five  dollars  per  acre.  Consequently  an  increase  in  profit 
of  twelve  dollars  per  acre  would  repay  the  expense  in  three  years,  the 
average  time  as  above  stated.  Where  the  soil  was  very  rich  and  decidedly 
too  moist,  only  two  years  were  required,  as  but  little  could  be  raised  before, 
and  a  great  deal  afterwards.  If  the  soil  is  poor,  and  the  farifiing  bad,  the 
advantages  will  of  course  be  much  less.  There  is  one  very  important 
consideration,  however,  which  we  have  not  yet  taken  into  the  account.  This 
is  the  lengthening  of  the  season.  Farms  in  the  latitude  of  fprty-three 
degrees  may  be  virtually  carried  two  or  three  degrees  further  south,  with¬ 
out  the  disadvantages  of  a  hotter  sun.  A  well  drained  field  may  be  plowed 
without  inconvenience  almost  on  the  day  that  the  frost  disappears  from 
the  earth.  If  the  field  be  not  drained,  the  farmer  may  very  likely  have  to 
wait  a  fortnight,  and  in  wet  seasons  a  month,  before  he  can  obtain  a  finely 
pulverized  soil  from  his  furrows.  Cases  are  not  uncommon  where  half 
the  amount  of  a  barley  or  oat  crop  has  been  lost  by  such  delay,  and  this 
loss  proved  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  entire  expense  of  cultivation.  Thus 
the  delay  occasioned  by  water,  reduced  what  would  have  been  a  hundred 
per  cent,  of  profits,  to  nothing.  At  the  same  time  the  inability  to  cultivate 
his  fields  early,  has  driven  the  work  of  the  farmer  into  a  narrow  compass, 
reducing  his  operations  and  increasing  his  expenses.  The  machinery  of 
the  farm  has  become  deranged,  and  if  we  had  some  mode  of  reducing  the  A 
^  vexation  which  the  owner  suffers,  to  an  estimate  of  dollars  and  cents,  it  Jjk 
I  would  undoubtedly  be  found  that  the  profits  of  draining  are  considerably  Q 
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greater  than  our  figures  already  given.  Our  remarks  thus  far  are  intended 
to  apply  exclusively  to  regular  underdraining,  or  where  parallel  channels, 
about  two  rods  asunder,  extend  over  the  whole  surface.  There  is  another 
kind  of  draining  still  more  profitable.  Or  rather  a  smaller  expenditure 
results  in  a  greater  comparative  advantage.  We  refer  to  its  performance 
on  that  character  of  ground  made  up  of  knolls  and  swales,  or  where  up¬ 
land  is  traversed  irregularly  by  low  and  wet  portions.  It  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens  that  a  few  wet  streaks  across  a  field,  in  other  respects  tolerably  dry,  have 

--  prevented  spring  plow¬ 
ing  for  a  whole  month. 
Three-fourths  of  the  field 
perhaps  was  quite  dry 
enough,  but  the  mud  and 
water  in  the  remaining 
portions  placed  every- 
thingatastand-still.  The 
accompanying  figures,  1 1 
and  12,  represent  a  plan 
and  profile  of  such  a  field 
more  broken  up  than 
usually  occurs,  where  the 
shaded  portions  show  the 

wet  parts,  and  the  rest, 
i’  Field  before  Draining  Dark  portions  Swales.  thg  dfy  parts  q[  the  fie|d_ 

Now  the  question  oc¬ 
curs — what  is  the  best 
mode  of  draining  such  a 
field?  The  first  thing  is  to 
underdrains  through 
of  Fig.  ii.  the  centre  of  every  swale 

or  low  wet  portion  of  the  ground.  No  difficulty  will  be  found  in  locating 
these  drains,  or  in  determining  the  proper  places  for  descent  and  giving  a 
free  flow  for  the  water,  if  the  owner  will  take  the  pains  to  observe  where 
the  surface  water  flows  off  from  melting  snows  or  heavy  storms.  These 
ditches  should  be  laid  with  large  tile,  say  three  inches  in  diameter,  which, 
on  account  of  the  greater  velocity  of  the  water,  will  carrv  off  more  than 
three  times  as  much  water  as  a  two  inch  tile.  These  large  channels  will 
serve  as  main  drains  in  future  years,  when  the  owner  is  able  to  ditch  the 
whole  surface.  When  these  mains  are  completed,  the  fields  should  be 
measured,  and  the  position  of  the  drains  (which  of  course  will  be  crooked 
and  irregular,)  laid  down  on  a  map  or  sketch,  as  nearly  as  may  be.  This 
will  assist  in  finding  the  channels  when  side  or  branch  drains  are  made  on 
i  a  future  occasion.  Fig.  13  represents  the  field  when  the  draining  is  com- 
JA  pleted  by  the  construction  of  all  the  branches. 

(J  As  this  field  is  represented  as  more  broken  up  than  most  fields,  or  in- 


Fig. 
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tersected  with  more  frequent  swales,  the  branches  will  be  much  shorter 
than  in  a  field  where  a  single  broad  depression  extends  through  the  whole 


ground,  in  which  case  the 
branches  will  be  longer, 
more  nearly  parallel,  and 
the  whole  will  be  simpler. 


Many  farmers  will  be 
quite  satisfied  when  they 
have  drained  the  low 
places  only.  No  one  can 
fail  to  be  highly  gratified 
with  this  result  if  the 
work  has  been  well  done, 
for  it  will  make  all  parts 
of  the  land  capable  of 
plowing  and  other  tillage 
at  the  same  period  of 


J 


Fig.  13. —  'I'he  same  Field  after  Draining — the  Mains,  t'mei  and  he  \\  ill  not  have 
double  lines — Branches,  single  dotted  lines.  to  wait  Several  weeks 

after  the  majority  of  the  field  has  become  fit  for  plowing,  before  he  can 
drive  his  horses  over  the  wet  spots.  Another  important  advantage  will 
be  gained  by  thus  bringing  the  richest  parts  of  the  land,  which  before  were 
useless,  into  profitable  cultivation  for  all  kinds  of  crops.  We  have  known 
instances  where  wheat  or  r  jrn  was  so  much  improved  on  such  land  as  to 
repay  the  entire  expense  in  one  year.  But  if,  after  this  preliminary  work 
of  draining  the  swales  has  been  completed,  it  should  be  found  by  digging 
the  trial  holes  already  mentioned,  that  the  subsoil  of  the  upland  needs 
underdraining,  the  fall  extent  of  the  benefit  cannot  be  reached  until  the 
whole  work  is  throughly  accomplished. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  FENCE  MAKING. 


IRECTIONS  have,  been  given  in  former  volumes  of  this  work  in 


JLy  relation  to  various  details  in  Fence  Making,  yet  some  additional  hints 
may  be  useful  under  varying  circumstances.  The  vast  expense  required 
to  build  and  keep  up  farm  fences,  renders  every  assistance  which  can  be 
afforded  for  lessening  the  cost,  a  matter  of  great  importance.  In  the  State 
ofNew-York  alone,  the  aggregate  expenditure  required  to  build  all  the 
fences  cannot  be  less  than  two  hundred  million  dollars  ;  and  for  keeping 
in  renair  and  tor  replacing  decayed  ones,  the  annual  outlay  must  be  as 


great  as  fifteen  millions.  It  is  well  to  look  into  the  m 


constructed  at  a  cheaper  rate  in  some 


only  one-tenth  part  of  the  cost  of  erection  could  be  sa' 
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have  twenty  millions — enough  to  give  a  good  agricultural  school  and 
experimental  farm  in  every  county  of  the  State. 


Board  and  Rail  Fences  Compared. 


The  old  zig-zag  or  worm  fence  is  now  generally  discarded  in  theory, 
and  adopted  on  an  immense  scale  in  practice.  It  has  its  merits  and  de¬ 
fects  ;  but  in  heavily  timbered  regions  will  be  largely  built  for  many  years 
to  come.  Some  of  its  most  prominent  defects  may  be  removed  without 
difficulty.  The  breadth  of  ground  which  it  occupies,  may  be  easily  lessen¬ 
ed  one-half  by  properly  staking  the  corners.  If  the  rails  are  split  in  a 
workmanlike  manner  and  well  and  promptly  seasoned,  the  fences  will  last 
at  least  forty  years  ;  they  are  easily  and  rapidly  built,  and  they  may  be 
removed  short  distances  for  the  purpose  of  plowing  and  clearing  up  old 
fence  rows  and  corners,  with  great  comparative  facility. 

An  estimate  of  the  amount  of  timber  required  for  these  fences  will  show 
that  they  need  not  necessarily  consume  so  much  as  many  have  supposed. 
If  the  rails  are  well  and  evenly  split,  an  average  weight  equal  to  three  by 
four  inches,  or  at  most  four  inches  square,  will  be  ample.  If  well  laid  on 
good  corner  stones,  and  “staked  and  ridered,”  seven  rails  will  be  high 
enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  and  fourteen  rails  to  the  rod  all  that 
are  required — or  rather,  each  two  lengths  will  make  18  feet  in  running  dis¬ 
tance,  the  rails  being  12  feet  leng.  The  timber  for  the  stakes  will  be  about 
equal  to  one  rail,  making  fifteen  rails  for  each  18  feet  of  length.  These, 
at  the  preceding  estimate,  would  contain  timber  equivalent  to  180  feet, 
board  measure ;  that  is,  each  rail  would  be  equal  to  16  feet,  which  multi¬ 
plied  by  15,  the  number  of  rails,  would  give  180  feet,  board  measure,  to 
each  double  length  of  18  feet. 

Now,  compare  this  to  a  good  board  fence  of  equal  height,  as  commonly 
made.  If  the  boards  are  eighteen  feet  long,  (which  length  we  take  for 
convenience  in  comparison,)  they  should  be  a  little  stouter  than  if  shorter, 
but  the  increased  amount  will  be  balanced  by  the  fewer  posts,  which  will 
be  9  feet  apart.  Five  boards  averaging  6  inches  wide,  with  a  cap-board 
of  4  inches,  would  make  51  feet  for  each  length.  The  posts,  if  strong  and 
substantial,  or  equivalent  to  5  inches  square,  and  7^  feet  long,  would  con¬ 
tain  31  feet  board  measure — the  whole  being  82  feet  for  each  18  feet  of  length 
— a  little  less  than  one-half  the  quantity  required  for  the  crooked  rail  fence. 

In  order  to  compare  the  two  properly,  it  is  essential  that  circumstances 
be  taken  into  the  account.  If  the  timber  for  the  rails  already  stands  on  the 
farm  to  be  fenced,  the  whole  labor  will  consist  in  splitting,  drawing  and 
building  ;  which  will  be  less  than  cutting  and  drawing  saw-logs  several 
miles  to  the  sawmill,  and  returning  with  the  boards.  If  one-half  is  demand¬ 
ed  by  the  owner  of  the  sawmill  for  sawing — a  rate  common  in  many  places 
— the  fanner  will  be  able  to  fence  but  little  more  of  his  land  than  if  he  had 
retained  his  logs  and  split  them  at  home  ;  and  all  the  labor  of  drawing  to 
,  sawmill,  digging  post-holes,  setting  posts  and  nailing  on  the  boards,  with 
the  added  expense  of  nails,  will  be  avoided  by  splitting  the  rails. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  the  rails  must  be  purchased  and  drawn  long  dis¬ 
tances,  they  may  cost  as  much  or  more  than  boards  and  posts,  and  require 
more  labor  to  draw  them.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  better  to 
make  board  fences  after  the  manner  described  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
article. 

Board  fences  do  not  usually  last  so  long  as  well  made  rail  fences,  partly 
because  'the  stuff  is  thinner  and  lighter,  and  gives  way  first  at  the  nails  ; 
and  partly  because  the  more  durable  kinds  of  wood  are  often  selected  for 
splitting,  while  hemlock,  pine,  &c.,  which  are  not  so  durable,  are  more 
commonly  employed  for  sawing  into  boards. 

Importance  of  Seasoning. 

A  great  loss  often  occurs  in  the  construction  of  rail  fences  by  a  needless 
quickness  in  decay,  resulting  from  imperfect  seasoning.  To  make  rails 
last  well,  they  must  be  seasoned  as  quickly  as  possible  after  cutting.  We 
have  found  that  basswood  rails  will  last  more  than  twice  as  long  when  cut 
and  immediately  split  at  midsummer,  than  if  split  in  winter.  The  former 
dry  speedily  and  become  hard  like  horn  ;  the  latter  are  partly  “sap  rotten  ” 
before  the  seasoning  process  is  effected.  Summer  cut  timber,  however, 
left  in  the  log,  may  be  more  injured  by  a  fermenting  decay  in  summer 
than  if  left  unsplit  in  winter.  But  at  whatever  time  the  trees  are  felled, 
it  is  important  that  the  rails  be  split  at  once,  and  placed  fully  exposed 
to  wind  and  weather  for  drying. 

Uniformity  in  Length. 

There  is  another  point  of  importance  in  procuring  either  rails  or  boards 
for  fences.  It  is  to  have  them  cut  of  proper  length.  Rails  are  made  of 
lengths  of  ten,  twelve  and  of  fourteen  feet.  Sometimes  timber  that  is  hard 
to  split  is  cut  shorter  than  that  which  is  smoother,  freer  and  most  easily 
severed  into  rails.  If  these  different  lengths  are  kept  entirely  separate 
from  each  other,  this  difference  may  answer  ;  but  usually  it  is  difficult  to 
do  this  without  considerable  inconvenience.  When  rails  become  old,  they 
need  assorting  by  throwing  out  those  likely  to  break,  and  reserving  the 
soundest.  These  second-hand  rails  should  be  used  in  a  fence  together,  and 
new  rails  kept  by  themselves  ;  because  if  the  old  and  new  are  mixed,  they 
will  be  like  a  new  patch  on  an  old  garment — the  old  ones  continuing  to 
decay  and  becoming  worthless  long  before  the  new  ones  lose  any  of  their 
soundness  and  strength.  Now  if  rails  have  been  cut  of  different  lengths 
on  different  parts  of  the  farm,  as  already  stated,  these  old  and  reduced 
rails  cannot  be  used  together,  without  the  great  inconvenience  of  long  ends 
projecting  from  the  corners,  standing  in  the  way  of  plowing  near  the 
boundary,  and  being  liable  to  catch  the  traces  of  the  harness  ;  and  fre¬ 
quently  a  rail  will  be  found  too  short  and  proving  an  annoyance  to  the 
builder.  To  make  a  fence  of  such  mixed  rails  will  cost  twice  the  labor  / 
required  to  build  one  of  good  materials  of  uniform  length.  It  is  therefore  Jf 
better  to  have  all  the  rail-cuts  measured  carefully  aud  accurately,  and  cut  ( 
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with  a  cross-cut  saw,  and  to  use  the  logs  of  varying  lengths  for  sawing 
into  boards,  or  working  up  for  fuel.  In  using  those  of  perfectly  uniform 
lengths,  the  fence  is  easily  laid  out,  rapidly  built,  and  presents  a  neater 
and  smoother  appearance  at  the  corners.  It  will  likewise  be  stronger  and 
less  liable  to  become  overthrown — an  accident  often  happening  where  an 
occasional  rail  scarcely  reaches  into  the  corner  far  enough  to  rest  firmly 
or  to  support  substantially  the  next  rail  above. 

The  same  inconveniences  result  from  unequal  lengths  in  fence  boards, 
although  in  a  different  way.  Boards  are  not,  like  rails,  transferred  from 
one  fence  to  another ;  hence  if  a  portion  of  one  line  of  fence  happens  to 
be  twelve  feet  long,  and  another  distinct  portion  fourteen  or  sixteen  feet, 
no  harm  results.  But  if  they  are  intended  to  be  of  some  definite  length, 
and  are  carelessly  cut  and  are  found  to  vary  all  through  six  or  eight  inches 
from  each  other,  continued  trouble  will  arise,  unless  the  boards  are  sawed 
off  at  the  ends  at  a  considerable  waste.  If  the  attempt  is  made  to  vary 
the  distances  of  the  posts,  so  as  to  economize,  the  boards  must  not  only 
be  all  previously  and  laboriously  assorted,  but  they  must  be  distributed  with 
much  care  in  their  proper  places,  and  nearly  as  much  more  care  required 
in  setting  the  posts  in  accordance  with  these  lengths.  All  this  trouble  will 
be  avoided  by  carefully  cutting  the  saw-logs  of  measured  uniform  length. 

System  in  Splitting. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  do  the  work  of  splitting  in  the  best 
way.  A  novice  might  spoil  half  the  timber,  and  expend  double  labor  in  doing 
it — splitting  some  rails  too  large,  others  too  small,  and  often  making  rails 
twice  as  large  at 
one  end  as  the  at 
the  other.  Fig.  14 
shows  the  sawed 
end  of  a  log  which 
is  ready  to  split. 

Take  a  piece  of 
red  chalk,  or 

Fig.  14. — Marking  Logs  for  ca' penters  black  - — Marking  Logs  for 

Splitting.  lead  pencil,  and  Splitting. 

with  the  help  of  a  straight-edge,  draw  the  two  marks  or  diameters  across 
it  at  right  angles,  as  shown  by  the  larger  lines.  Then  draw  two  others 
where  the  dotted  marks  are  seen.  This  will  cut  the  log  in  eight  pieces  ; 
after  which  it  should  be  again  regularly  subdivided,  according  to  its  size. 
If  two  feet  or  a  little  more  in  diameter,  it  maybe  laid  out  for  fifty-six  rails, 
as  shown  in  fig.  15;  varying  with  the  intended  use  of  the  rails.  If  for 
a  common  zig-zag  fence,  the  rails  measure  about  the  same  in  breadth 
and  thickness  ;  but  if  for  post  and  rail  fence,  they  should  be  flat  and 
broad.  Either  of  these  forms  may  be  easily  made  by  increasing  or  lessen¬ 
ing  the  number  of  the  cross-connections,  between  the  radiating  lines. 
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Fig.  16. 


Fig.  16  represents  a  log  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  marked 
for  splitting  into  twenty-four  rails  ;  and  fig.  17  another  a  little  larger  and 
-  straighter,  and  more  free  of  knots, 
marked  for  splitting  into  thirty-two 
flat  rails,  and  eight  common  ones. 

These  different  modes  of  laying  out ' 
the  work  will  show  sufficiently  how 
it  is  done,  and  enable  any  one  of 
moderate  intelligence  to  mark  out  any  log  of  whatever  size,  by  a  little 
variation.  After  this  is  done,  the  splitter  will  proceed  rapidly  with  his 
work,  without  hesitation,  or  without  losing  time  in  pondering  where  he 
shall  next  set  his  wedge.  He  will  save  both  time  and  timber,  and  turn 
out  better  and  more  uniform  rails. 

Every  one  who  has  split  wood  of  any  kind,  knows  that  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  cleft  from  running  off  on  one  side  or  the  other,  it  should  be  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  stick.  Hence  the  general  rule,  to  keep  reducing  the 
size  of  the  sections,  not,  as  some  would  suppose,  by  taking  off  a  rail  from 


Fig.  18.  Fig.  19. 

the  side,  but  by  striking  directly  through  the  centre.  The  log  should 
therefore  be  first  split  in  two,  and  these  halves  again  into  four  quarters — 
one  of  which  is  shown  in  fig.  18.  This  is  to 
be  again  split  into  the  two  parts,  fig.  19  ;  and 
these  again  in  the  manner  indicated  in  fig.  20. 

Fig.  20.  In  this  way,  there  will  be  but  little  tendency  to 

form  uneven  rails  ;  and  if  the  cleft  is  controlled  somewhat  by  striking  the 
wedge  or  axe  a  little  ahead,  no  trouble  whatever  will  occur. 

Laying  Out  the  Fence. 

In  laying  out  a  zig-zag  rail  fence,  various  modes  are  adopted  for  fixing  the 
places  for  the  corners  ;  but  the  most  perfect,  and  perhaps  the  most  rapid, 
is  to  stretch  a  cord  or  line,  (which,  if  the  weather  is  not  windy,  may  be  20 
rods  long,)  and  keeping  it  to  its  place  by  flat  stones  laid  on  it,  proceed  to 
lay  off  each  corner.  Take  a  rod  or  pole  a  foot  less  in  length  than  the  rails, 
place  the  middle  on  the  line,  and  then  give  it  such  divergence  from  the 
line  as  will  be  suitable  for  a  firm  fence.  Stick  in  a  peg  or  stick  at  each 
intended  corner,  and  so  proceed  till  all  is  laid  off.  The  work  will  be  great¬ 
ly  facilitated  by  nailing  a  piece  of  lath  at  right  angles  to  the  pole,  just  long 
enough  to  reach  from  the  line  to  the  corner.  Where  a  long  line  of  fence, 
or  many  fences  are  to  be  built,  a  still  more  rapid  and  equally  perfect  mode 
of  laying  out  the  fence  is  to  take  a  cord  and  mark  it  off  in  equal  divisions, 
by  sticking  a  pin  through  and  twisting  it  round  the  cord,  at  each  length, 
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and  then  after  stretching  it,  lay  off,  right  and  left  from  these  pins,  the 
proper  corners,  by  the  help  of  a  measured  stick.  In  this  way  two  men 
can  lay  out  with  great  accuracy  several  miles  in  a  day. 

Such  fences  occupy  too  much  space,  which  is  a  prominent  objection  to 
them;  the  dotted  lines,  a  a,  fig.  21,  showing  the  full  breadth  which  the 
fence  and  stakes  must  take  up,  as  commonly  built— requiring,  in  order  to 


#  Fig.  23 — Best  mode 

Fi'o-  or  u/v/i  22'  Zig-Zag  of  Staking  Com-  Fig.  24. — Board 

*  lg.  21  .—-Width  of  Zig-  Fence  made  ?iar-  mon  Rail  Fences  or  Post-and- 

Zag  Fence .  row  by  staking.  — vertical  view.  Rail  Fence. 

keep  clear  of  the  stakes,  which,  set  in  this  sloping  manner,  are  easily 
knocked  out,  a  strip  of  land  nearly  a  rod  wide,  which  is  equivalent  to  about 
one  acre  for  every  line  of  fence  160  rods  long.  More  than  one-half  this 
space,  or  from  b  to  b,  is  saved  by  setting  the  stakes  as  fig.  22  represents, 
where  they  are  vertical  and  wired  together;  and  are  less  easily  thrown 
out  by  the  plow.  The  same  advantage  exists  with  staking  the  fence,  as 
shown  by  fig.  23.  But  tbe  most  perfect  fence  for  convenience,  neatness 

and  saving  of  land  which  it  oc¬ 
cupies,  is  the  one  made  of  post 
and  rails,  or  of  boards,  fig.  24. 


Post-and-Rail  Fence. 

A  substantial,  cheap  and  durable 
fence  is  made  in  those  regions 
where  chestnut  and  other  good 
timber  grows  in  abundance,  as 
represented  by  fig.  25.  The  rails 
and  posts  should  be  split  flat. 
Fig.  25. — Post-and-Rail  Fence.  Two  modes  are  used  for  perfora¬ 

te  ting  the  posts— boring  and  cutting  with  a  two-handed  tool  made  for  this  * 
- - 
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purpose.  If  the  former  can  be  done  by  machinery,  the  work  is  cheap  and 
rapid  ;  and  cutting  the  holes  may  be  performed  during  the  leisure  of  win¬ 
ter.  The  mode  of  boring  posts  is  described,  with  engraved  illustrations, 
on  page  24  of  vol.  IV  of  Rural  Affairs.  The  bank  or  ridge  of  earth  ob¬ 
viates  the  necessity  of  a  bottom  rail,  saves  cutting  an  additional  hole  in 
the  post,  and  by  stiffening  the  post,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  dig  so  deep 
a  hole.  The  rails,  being  dressed  off  wedge-form  at  the  ends,  pass  each 
other  in  the  holes.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  insert  all  the  rails  as  the 
posts  are  successively  set  in,  and  after  once  in,  they  cannot  come  out  or 
become  displaced. 

A  good  cattle  fence  of  posts  and  common  rails  is  shown  by  fig.  26.  If 
sheep  are  not  kept  on  the  farm,  such  a  fence  is  quite  sufficient,  as  no  good 
and  neat  farmer  allows  his  swine  the  run  of  his  fields.  Good  stiff  posts, 
(which  may  be  split  ones,  as  no  facing  is  essential,)  are  inserted  a  few 
inches  nearer  each  other  than  the  length  of  the  rails,  and  the  rails  are 
then  secured  as  shown  in  the  cut,  by  tele¬ 
graph  or  fence  wire,  inserted  through  holes 
bored  with  a  brace-bit,  through  both  rails  and 


_  Fig.  27. —  Two-legged  Horse  for 

Supporting  Rails  —  Leaning 
Fig.  26. — Cattle  Fence.  against  Post. 

post,  and  again  through  the  post  alone  just  above  the  rails.  The  best 
way  to  hold  the  rails  is  to  provide  wooden  horses,  each  with  two  legs,  as 
shown  in  fig.  27,  the  height  of  which  may  be  easily  regulated  by  placing 
them  more  sloping  or  erect  against  the  posts,  according  to  the  desired  height, 
and  on  these  horses  the  ends  of  the  rails  rest  while  the  boring  and  wiring 
is  performed.  These  supports  are  simple,  easily  made  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  a  good  supply  of  them  will  save  much  time  in  building.  If  there  is 
great  difference  in  the  height  of  the  rails,  two  sizes  would  be  desirable. 

Board  Fences. 

The  cheapest  and  best  board  fence,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  kind  rep¬ 
resented  by  fig.  28.  It  requires  only  half  the  number  of  posts  commonly 
used  in  making  board  fences,  and  digging  half  the  number  of  holes,  and 
only  half  the  labor  of  setting— making  a  difference  at  present  prices  of  M 
about  forty  cents  per  rod,  but  varying  with  soil  and  price  of  labor  and  (J 
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timber.  The  boards  may  be  12,  14  or  16  feet  in  length— the  greater  the 
length,  the  stouter  they  should  be  ;  and  the  posts  should  be  good  and  sub¬ 
stantial  ones.  It  will  save  much  labor  if  the  boards  have  been  sawed  from 
.  T7  accurately  measured 

I  ~  ~FI3  logs,  so  as  to  be  all 

of  precisely  the  same 
—  length  as  already 
shown.  The  distances 
of  the  posts  asunder 
may  then  be  measured 
accurately  with  a  pole, 
Fig.  28 .—Post  and  Board  Fence.  and  every  board  may 

be  nailed  to  its  place  with  very  little  waste  in  cutting.  After  having  nail¬ 
ed  on  the  boards,  (ot  course  without  breaking  joints,)  a  small  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber  or  batten  is  placed  upright  and  midway  between  the  posts,  and  firmly 
secured  by  nailing  through  the  boards  into  it.  These  battens  may  be  made 
of  sawed  timber  2  by  3  inches  ;  or  of  split  slabs  of  about  the  same  size, 
only  one  straight  side  being  necessary.  A  cap-board  is  then  placed  on 
the  top  and  secured  by  nailing  into  the  tops  of  the  posts,  the  top  of  the 
batten,  and  into  the  upper  edge  of  the  top  board.  This  cap-board  is  of 
much  importance,  stiffening  the  fence,  and,  in  connection  with  the  batten, 
rendering  the  whole  firm  and  substantial.  A  space  of  about  one  foot 
should  be  left  below  the  bottom  board,  to  be  plowed  up  to,  so  as  to  form 
a  ridge.  I  his  saves  some  lumber,  stiffens  the  posts,  forms  surface  drain- 
age,  and  prevents  young  horses  from  leaning  against  the  fence,  as  they  do 
not  like  to  stand  in  the  ditch.  This  ridge  should  not  be  made  too  wide 
at  the  top,  or  these  animals  will  stand  upon  it  and  push  against  the  fence. 

If  this  fence  is  likely  to  be  much  exposed,  and  if  the  boards  are  16  or  18 

feet  long,  it  may  be 
best  to  place  two 
battens  between 
the  posts,  as  in 
fig.  29 — which  will 
make  a  fence  of 
great  firmness,  in 
connection  with  a 
Fig.  29 .—Post  and  Board  Fence.  substantial  cap- 

board.  If  the  lower  board  could  be  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  nailed 
with  twenty-penny  nails,  it  would  be  still  better. 

The  cost  of  these  battens,  if  sawed  out  on  purpose,  or  if  cut  from  2  by  3 
inch  scantling,  at  two  cents  per  foot,  board  measure,  would  not  be  four 
cents  each  ;  and  the  time  required  for  nailing  them  to  their  places  would 
not  be  over  two  minutes  each.  This  is  much  more  economical  than  set¬ 
ting  another  post,  including  its  cost,  labor  of  digging  hole,  setting  the 
post,  pounding  the  earth,  &c. 
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Board  fences  are  often  made  of  boards  the  widest  and  strongest  at  bot¬ 
tom,  and  narrowest  at  top.  It  would  be  better  if  the  order  were  reversed, 
as  the  hardest  usage  comes  on  the  top  board,  whether  by  persons  climbing 
over,  or  by  cattle  crowding  against  it.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  always  a 
matter  of  economy  to  use  a  cap-board,  even  if  only  three  inches  wide,  as 
it  becomes  a  firm  stiffener  when  nailed  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  top  board. 

Slab  Fences. 

In  lumber  regions,  and  in  the  immediate  neighborhoods  of  sawmills, 
good  strong  durable  slabs  may  be  had  at  a  low  price,  and  may  be  made 

into  cheap  and  substantial  fences.  Fig. 
30  shows  the  manner  in  which  the 
slabs  are  attached  to  the  posts  by 
means  of  large  annealed  or  telegraph 
wire.  A  single  nail  driven  through 
the  upper  part  of  each  end  of  the  slab 
secures  it  temporarily  to  the  post,  till 
two  holes  are  bored  with  a  brace-bit 
through  both  slabs  and  the  interven¬ 
ing  post.  The  wire  is  then  passed 
through,  drawn  tight  and  firmly  twist¬ 
ed.  This  fence,  if  the  wire  is  large 
enough,  (and  it  should  not  be  less  than  No.  9,)  will  make  a  firm  barrier 
against  cattle  and  horses.  Fig.  31  shows  the  structure  in  section  ;  and 
fig.  12  the  appearance  of  the  whole  when  completed, 
with~  batten  between  posts  for  stiffening  the  slabs,  and 
the  ridge  of  earth  beneath,  for  increasing  its  efficiency. 


Fig.  30. — Slab  Fence. 


Fig.  31. — Section  of 

Slab  Fence.  Fig.  32.— Slab  Fence. 

In  building  fences  on  uneven  ground,  awkward  workmen  often  make 
them  unnecessarily  deformed  in  appearance  by  trying  to  follow  the  sur¬ 
face  without  regard  to  the  angles  formed  in  the  line  of  the  boards.  Fig. 
33  represents  a  crooked  surface,  over  which  a  fence  is  to  be  built.  Fig.  34 
shows  the  kind  of  fence  too  often  built  over  such  a  surface  by  a  bungler. 
Fig.  35  is  a  handsome,  graceful  finished  fence  as  made  on  the  same  ground 
by  a  skillful  hand  ;  room  enough  being  allowed  under  the  bottom  board  to 
to  make  an  embanked  ridge  by  plowing  a  few  furrows  against  the  line, 
and  afterwards  smoothing  with  spade  or  hoe,  as  described  in  another  part 
of  this  article.  The  curve  is  first  given  to  the  top  board,  and  all  the  rest 
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follow  parallel  to  it,  by  using  the  gauge  described  on  page  273  of  vol.  II 
of  Rural  Affairs.  The  mode  by  which  the  curve  is  easily  and  readily  made 
is  shown  in  fig.  36,  where  by  deviating  slightly  from  a  straight  line,  a  uni- 


Fig.  36. 

form  curve  is  formed.  This  deviation  may  vary  at  each  post  from  the 
fourth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  two,  according  to  circumstances;  and  a 
long  curve  may  be  made  to  pass  by  insensible  gradations  into  a  short  one, 
by  increasing  the  deviation  regularly— or  the  reverse,  by  diminishing  it. 
This  work  may  be  accomplished  by  using  a  straight  pole  long  enough  to 
connect  three  posts;  or  more  rapidly  and  easier  to  the  practiced  work¬ 
men,  by  slightly  driving  a  nail  in  each  post  to  range  by. 

Sharpening  posts  and  making  holes  with  the  crowbar  in  the  bottom  of 
spaded  holes,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  labor  of  digging  the  holes  to 
full  depth,  is  sometimes  recommended  and  put  in  practice.  It  has  some 
advantages— a  prominent  one  being  the  firmness  with  which  the  bottom 
or  end  of  the  post  is  held  by  the  hard  subsoil,  into  which  it  is  driven  by 
the  maul  at  the  top  ;  and  as  a  post  never  decays  below  till  long  after  it 
it  is  rotted  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  need  not  be  so  large  at  the  lower 
end.  But  a  serious  difficulty  results  from  the  impossibility  of  setting  such 
posts  m  a  straight  line,  both  the  crow-bar  holes  and  the  sharpening  often 
placing  them  an  inch  or  two  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  rendering  the 
fence  zig-zag  and  distorted.  1  his  mode  will,  however,  answer  for  cheap 
fences,  as,  for  example,  those  made  of  slabs,  and  which  are  intended  to 
stand  but  a  few  years. 

To  make  a  durable,  handsome  and  perfect  fence,  the  earth  should  be 
firmly  beaten  down  with  an  iron-shod  rammer,  as  it  is  shovelled  in  by 
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small  portions  at  a  time,  keeping  the  post  accurately  in  position  against 
a  stretched  cord  or  two  cords,  as  described  in  a  former  number  of  the 
Register.  A  post  thus  set  should  stand  as  firmly  in  the  earth  as  if  it 
stood  in  solid  rock.  We  have  seen  a  fence  thus  made  which  had  not 
twisted  three  inches  from  a  straight  line  in  twenty-four  years— perfect 
underdrainage  having  been  provided  beneath  it  ;  while  another  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  fence,  with  posts  more  carelessly  set,  had  become  nearly  worthless 
from  the  distortions  to  which  it  had  been  subjected. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  FRACTIOUS  COWS. 


By  a  Well-Known  Farmer. 


Did  ANY  OF  YOUR  READERS  ever  hear  of  Dame  Sniggins, 
who  lived  in  New-England  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  ? 
It  is  said  she  was  remarkable  for  her  skill  in  bringing  up  children,  and  in 
the  practice  of  the  old,  time-honored  flagellation  system,  gave  each  of  her 
boys  a  thorough  whipping  on  every  Saturday  evening,  so  as  to  cover  any 
possible  offences  which  they  might  have  committed  during  the  week.  I 
have  neve  personally  witnessed  the  results  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  but 
have  seen  a  practice  not  unlike  it  adopted  by  some  third-rate  faimers  in 
managing  their  cows.  One  in  particular  I  well  remember,  who,  as  he 
was  about  to  commence  milking,  regularly  placed  his  kicking  cow  in  a 
narrow  stall,  where  he  endured  for  a  time  her  dexterous  attempts  to  kick 
him  over,  when  at  last,  patience  being  exhausted,  he  commenced  an  unie- 
mitting  succession  of  blows  by  club  or  cudgel,  until  he  deemed  the  de¬ 
mands  of  vengeance  fully  satisfied.  It  will  hardly  be  supposed  that  this 
attempt  to  carry  the  point  by  storm  was  successful  on  the  part  of  the 
owner.  The  poor  animal  became  enraged  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
sought  in  future  every  chance  to  express  her  sentiments  towards  the 
owner  through  her  heels.  She  remained  unsubdued — and  in  fact  could 
have  no  distinct  knowledge  what  those  furious  assaults  could  mean. 

Joe  and  Bob  were  the  two  boys  of  a  neighbor,  and  had  charge  of  milk¬ 
ing  the  old  cow,  an  animal  of  strength  and  energy,  and  generally  supposed 
to  be  a  cow  inherently  hard  to  manage.  She  was  milked  in  one  corner 
of  the  large  pasture,  where  she  was  driven,  Bob  “  surrounding  her  with 
whip  in  hand,  while  Joe  worked  vigorously  at  the  dugs.  When  she  kick¬ 
ed  or  ran  away,  she  was  chased  around  the  pasture,  and  when  cornered 
again,  was  whipped  for  her  misbehavior.  In  a  short  time,  by  the  re¬ 
peated  association  of  cause  and  effect,  she  carefully  avoided  being  driven 
into  the  dreaded  corner.  This  cow  was  of  course  soon  “spoiled,”  and 
the  boys  could  not  manage  her,  as  the  lessons  they  had  given  her  made 
her  as  wild  as  the  roe  of  the  mountains. 
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The  writer,  then  a  boy,  had  special  charge  of  the  cows  and  milking  on 
his  father’s  farm.  Observing  that  animals  could  be  educated  into  bad 
habits  by  such  management  as  that  just  mentioned,  he  concluded  that  the 
reverse  might  as  well  be  reached  by  the  use  of  suitable  means.  His  experi¬ 
ments  were  quite  successful.  The  theory  adopted  was  simply  this — to 
make  .he  animal  understand  distinctly  what  was  wanted,  and  then  make 
it  her  interest  or  inclination  to  carry  out  the  wish  of  her  manager.  It  was 
an  indispensable  requisite  before  proceeding,  that  the  milker  exercise  per¬ 
fect  control  of  himself,  and  not  allow  any  provocation  to  effect  his  serenity 
in  the  slightest  degree  ;  he  could  then  apply  the  remedy  with  the  unvary¬ 
ing  precision  of  a  machine.  The  following  is  an  accurate  statement  of  one 
of  the  experiments  which  was  performed  in  this  way  on  an  animal  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  widow;  the  cow,  being  a  notable  milker  and  a  still  more  notable 
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kicker,  (fig.  37,)  had  been  successively  sold  from  one  owner  to  another,  at 
a  considerable  discount  each  time  on  account  of  her  atrocious  character, 
until  she  came,  at  a  low  price,  into  the  widow’s  hands.  It  was  necessary 
to  tie  this  animal’s  legs  every  time  before  milking — and  even  after  this  pre¬ 
caution,  few  were  willing  to  undertake  the  task,  as  it  was  regarded  about 
as  much  as  one’s  limbs  were  worth  to  come  near  her.  The  possibility  of 
curing  her  of  this  habit,  when  expressed,  was  regarded  as  a  chimera ;  it 
was  however  undertaken.  Providing  myself  with  a  good  short  whip,  I 
placed  it  under  my  left  arm,  projecting  backwards,  so  as  not  to  be  in  the 
way,  but  so  as  to  be  quickly  grasped  with  the  right  hand.  Placing  the 
cow  in  a  yard  about  twenty-five  feet  square,  the  pail  was  then  taken  in 
the  left  hand,  and  the  dreaded  animal  firmly  approached,  with  pleasant, 
decided  and  soothing  words.  But  the  operation  of  milking  was  hardly 
begun  before,  as  was  expected,  a  stroke  of  the  hoof,  like  a  flash  of  light¬ 
ning,  wras  made  towards  me.  It  was  evaded,  and  a  single  cut  of  the  whip 
givep  to  the  animal.  She  of  course  started  to  run,  when  a  single  cut  of 
the  whip  across  her  nose  arrested  her  at  once.  With  a  confident  stroking 
with  the  hand  and  a  kind  word,  the  milking  was  resumed.  The  same  kicking 
and  other  process  was  repeated,  and  continued  perhaps  a  dozen  times  be¬ 
fore  the  milking  was  completed — a  bystander,  the  widow’s  son,  repeatedly 
vociferating  the  caution,  “  She’ll  kill  you — she’ll  kick  you  over — you  better 
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stop  !”  The  cow  and  the  milker,  however,  r  came  to  a  distinct  under¬ 
standing — she  discovering  in  a  short  time  that  every  attempt  to  kick  was 
instantly  followed  by  the  same  inevitable  single  cut  of  the  whip.  It  was 
surprising  how  soon  the  cow  understood  cause  and  effect,  when  the  two 
were  so  closely  and  invariably  connected. 

Before  the  first  milking  was  completed  the  kicking  had  been  nearly 
given  up.  At  the  next  milking  the  offence  was  repeated  three  times  ;  at 
the  third  but  once.  The  cow  had  now  learned,  in  as  distinct  a  manner  as 
a  uniform  and  close  connection  could  possibly  convey  to  her,  that  every 
atietnpt  to  kick  brought  instantaneously  the  same  terrific  and  dreaded  single 
blow — two  or  more  blows  would  have  produced  a  reaction,  a  spirit  of  re¬ 
sistance,  and  the  salutary  effect  would  have  been  lost.  She  had  likewise 
learned  that  when  she  stood  quietly,  she  was  treated  with  kindness  and  her 
position  made  pleasant.  Nothing  more  was  wanted — the  cure  was  com¬ 
pleted.  It  was  interesting  and  satisfactory  to  observe  on  passing  a  week 


Fig.  38. — Fractious  Cow  Cured. 


afterwards  that  the  widow’s  son,  who  had  so  dreaded  to  approach  this  ani¬ 
mal,  was  seated  quietly  on  his  milking  stool  drawing  the  copious  streams 
of  new  milk  from  her  udder,  while  the  animal  stood  quietly  with  that  pecu¬ 
liar  expression  of  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  always  indicated  by  chewing 
the  cud  with  closed  eyes,  (fig.  38.) 

A  number  of  persons  to  whom  this  simple  secret  of  management  had 
been  imparted,  entirely  failed  in  their  attempts  to  carry  it  out,  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  omitted  essential  parts.  For  example — one  who  attempted 
the  remedy  did  not  like  to  disturb  the  animal  at  the  first  kick,  because  no 
harm  was  done  and  all  seemed  to  be  going  on  smoothly,  nor  at  the  second 
for  the  same  reason  ;  but  at  the  third  the  pail  was  upset  and  the  milker’s 
shank  bruised,  and  he  then  made  up  the  deficiency  by  an  undefined  storm 
of  blows  with  fury  and  anger.  The  whole  thing  was  a  failure,  as  a  matter 
of  course — as  the  animal  could  not  possibly  understand  the  intention. 
Another  did  better,  but  could  not  control  himself,  and  struck  two  or  three 
times  instead  of  but  once,  and  thus  stirred  up  the  anger  of  the  animal. 


I  have  often  seen  persons  who  acted  entirely  in  accordance  with  im- 
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pulse — in  fact  very  few  do  otherwise.  If  a  cow  attempts  a  spiteful  kick 
which  happens  not  to  do  any  harm,  she  is  acquitted,  and  no  notice  taken 
of  her  offence  ;  if  she  happens,  without  intending  it,  to  strike  her  hoof 
against  the  pail  and  upsets  it,  a  storm  of  blows  is  poured  down  upon  her. 
This  is  the  way  animals  are  spoiled  and  rendered  “vicious,”  and  for  which 
the  manager,  not  the  animal,  should  suffer  the  penalty. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  very  few  persons  possess  even  the  smallest 
amount  of  perception  and  self-possession — they  act  merely  by  impulse. 

I  have  tried  my  mode  of  treatment  on  many  fractious  cows,  and  never 
failed  in  but  a  single  instance.  A  kind  friend,  at  whose  house  I  made  a 
visit,  told  me  his  cow  “Gentle,”  an  excellent  milker,  was  an  inveterate 
kicker,  and  proposed  to  me  to  try  my  skill.  I  scarcely  ever  saw  a  finer 
looking  animal,  or,  as  I  soon  learned,  one  that  had  more  sagacity.  She 
saw  at  a  glance,  as  soon  as  I  commenced  milking,  that  I  was  prepared  for 
her,  and  either  that  I  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  or  else  being  pleased  with 
my  manner,  did  not  like  to  injure  me  ;  hence  she  never  attempted  to  kick 
while  I  was  at  her  side.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  I  could  not  cure 
her  of  what  she  did  not  practice.  She  kicked  every  one  else,  but  never  at¬ 
tempted  this  kind  of  gymnastics  on  me. 

The  author  of  “  My  Farm  ofEdgewood,”  after  describing  some  instances 
of  the  effects  of  excessive  passion  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  unmeaning 
“  gentleness  ”  on  the  other,  gravely  comes  to  this  wise  conclusion  :  “The 
moral  of  the  story  is — if  a  cow  is  an  inveterate  kicker,  tie  her  legs  with  a 
gentle  hand,  or  kill  her.”  It  is  needless  for  any  one  who  can  control  him¬ 
self,  and  who  is  able  to  teach  a  cow  just  what  he  wants,  in  the  manner 
already  described,  to  believe  a  word  of  this  sage  morality.  It  is  no  wonder, 
however,  that  such  a  conclusion  was  arrived  at,  when  we  read  a  little 
farther  in  the  book  just  quoted,  “Beating  will  never  cure,  whether  it 
come  in  successive  thuds,  or  in  an  explosive  outbreak  of  outrageous 
violence.”  Of  course  it  will  not,  and  here  we  entirely  agree.  The  “  thuds  ” 
spoken  of,  as  we  aie  elsewhere  told,  were  mauling  the  animal’s  ribs  with 
the  milking  stool. 

I  once  tried  the  same  lesson  of  cause  and  effect ,  already  described  as  so 
effectual  with  kickers,  in  curing  a  cow  of  running  about  repeatedly  over 
the  yard  while  milking,  with  entire  success,  but  with  more  labor  and  longer 
time.  The  animal  learned  that  I  wanted  her  to  stand  at  the  exact  spot 
where  I  commenced  the  operation,  that  that  was  the  only  place  where  she 
could  enjoy  herself,  and  that  a  single  touch  on  the  face  quickly  and  surely 
followed  every  deviation. 

Animals  which  are  wild  and  frightened  by  the  presence  of  man,  may  be 
soon  inured  to  his  presence.  It  is  said  that  when  Rarey,  the  horse  tamer, 
first  takes  wild  and  untractable  pastured  colts  in  hand,  he  walks  slowly 
A  towards  them,  and  if  they  run,  he  stands  perfectly  still — does  not  try  to  I 
Jm  “  head  ”  them — and  when  they  cease  running,  again  approaches  them 
U  slowly-  fhey soon  become  tired  of  a  race  in  which  there  is  no  competitor,  (j 
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I  have  tried  this  mode  with  entire  success.  With  such  animals,  not  V 
“vicious,”  time  and  patience  will  accomplish  almost  anything.  A  man  | 
named  Cole,  well  known  many  years  ago  as  a  successful  trainer  of  oxen, 
adopted  this  mode  to  reduce  wild  steers  to  submission.  He  broke  oxen 
as  a  business,  taking  about  five  yoke,  or  ten  animals,  at  a  time.  They 
were  placed  in  a  yard,  and  he  passed  very  slowly  among  them,  or  stood 
still  if  they  showed  any  alarm  at  his  presence.  In  the  course  of  half  a  day 
they  all  became  quite  accustomed  to  him,  and  he  could  then  begin  to  place 
his  hand  gently  on  their  backs.  By  the  close  of  the  second  day  he  could 
handle  them  freely,  and  some  would  allow  him  to  place  the  ox-bow  on 
their  necks.  When  they  became  familiar  with  this  part  of  the  yoke,  he 
drew  gently  upon  it,  so  as  to  lead  them.  At  first  they  would  not  yield  to 
this  pressure,  but  gradually  they  would  take  a  step  or  two  forward.  In 
this  manner  he  gradually  led  them  on,  until  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  he 
had  completed  a  perfect  system  of  training — they  would  come  or  follow 
him  at  the  mere  motion  of  his  hand,  and  he  could  drive  them  with  perfect 
precision  without  speaking  a  word,  unless  occasionally  in  a  low  voice — 
never  allowing  the  noisy  vociferations  and  yells  so  common  in  driving  oxen. 

The  perfect  manner  in  which  animals  may  be  made  to  connect  cause  and 
effect,  I  once  saw  exemplified  in  a  span  of  horses  used  to  work  on  the 
tread-wheel  of  a  ferry  boat.  When  turned  loose  from  the  stable,  which 
was  ninety  feet  higher  than  the  dock,  they  found  their  own  way  down  the 
steep  hill,  walked  unattended  to  the  end  of  the  pier,  walked  on  the  boat, 
passed  towards  the  stern,  and  then  stepped  down  backwards  a  foot  below  the 
floor  on  the  working  wheel.  What  was  the  reason  of  this  movement,  which 
most  horses  could  not  be  persuaded  to  do  by  whipping?  Simply  this — 
they  always  found  a  mess  of  oats  ready  for  them  when  they  placed  them¬ 
selves  in  position  on  the  wheel.  By  similar  appliances,  pleasant  or  dis¬ 
agreeable,  animals  may  be  taught  to  do  almost  anything,  provided  an 
immediate  and  invariable  connection  is  made  between  the  object  desired 
by  the  owner,  and  the  animal’s  wishes,  which  the  latter  can  understand. 
Cruelty  and  severe  punishment  are  thus  avoided,  and  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
for  both  parties— that  is,  for  owner  and  owned,  attained  without  trouble. 


STONE  WALLS  FOR  HILL-SIDES. 


IT  IS  GENERALLY  ADMITTED  that  stone  walls,  when  well  made, 
form  the  best  of  all  farm  fences,  and  where  the  material  is  abundant 
they  should  be  adopted  in  preference  to  rail  and  board  fence,  which  decays, 
or  to  hedges,  which  need  frequent  clipping  and  cutting,  and  which  often 
die  in  patches,  and  leave  gaps  or  openings.  A  permanent,  well-built  stone 
wall  will  neither  burn  down  nor  rot  down  ;  and  the  only  essential  requisite 
is  to  construct  it  so  that  the  force  of  frost  shall  never  throw  it  ovpr  Wp 
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sometimes  meet  with  those  which  have  the  foundations  so  well  laid  below 
freezing,  and  the  walls  so  securely  laid  up,  that  they  promise  to  stand  tor 
centuries  without  the  necessity  of  any  repairs  whatever. 

In  former  volumes  we  have  given  full  directions  for  the  construction  of 
stone  fences  on  level  ground.  It  remains  to  offer  some  suggestions  for 
their  erection  on  hill-sides.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  side  of  a  sloping 
bank  may  be  selected  for  placing  a  division  line,  even  if  somewhat  curved, 
where  a  wall  may  be  built  more  cheaply  than  on  level  ground,  and  which 
will  also  tend  to  give  a  more  level  surface  to  each  enclosed  field.  The 
border  of  the  higher  field  will  also  possess  the  advantage  of  never  being 
obstructed  by  snow  drifts — which  will  be  an  especial  advantage  if  it  is  to 
be  occupied  by  young  trees  or  orchards.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary 
that  the  slope  should  be  very  steep  ;  a  moderate  amount  of  labor  in  plowing 

and  shovelling  will 
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make  a  good  bed  for 
the  wall.  Fig.  39  rep¬ 
resents  a  slope  of  this 
kind  ;  the  dotted  lines 
at  a  showing  how 
much  earth  must  be 
Fig.  39.  cut  away,  and  at  b  the 

amount  of  filling  in.  The  easiest  way  is  to  plow  down  or  away  from  the 
the  bank,  throwing  the  fresh  earth  towards  c,  where  a  new  ridge  is  formed, 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  Fig.  40  exhibits  the  same,  with  the  wall  in 
position.  It  will  be  seen  that  but  a  small  quantity  of  earth  at  a  needs 
removing,  and  that  there  is  but  little  to  fill  in  at 
b.  It  is  better  to  remove  less  at  a  than  is  required 
to  fill  the  space  at  b ,  because  a  part  of  the  latter 
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Fig.  41. — Finished  Wall 
Fig.  40.  agai?ist  a  Bank. 

may  be  supplied  from  the  rising  ground  at  d.  with  less  labor  than  to  shovel 
it  up  from  a.  Fig.  41  shows  the  wall  as  completed.  There  are  a  few 
requisites  of  importance  in  constructing  such  a  wall.  It  should  be  made 
sloping  towards  the  bank,  to  prevent  the  frost  from  throwing  it  over.  The 
degree  of  slope  will  vary  with  circumstances.  If  built  of  nearly  round 
stone,  like  cobble-stone,  it  will  be  well  to  make  it  recede  about  one  foot 
in  rising  three  feet.  This  will  be  a  good  barrier  against  cattle,  horses  and 
swine ;  but  sheep  will  sometimes  scale  it,  and  hence  one  foot  in  four  will 
be  better  where  sheep  are  kept.  For  this  purpose,  either  flatter  stone 
,  must  be  employed,  or  the  space  between  the  wall  and  the  earth  bank 
should  be  filled  in  with  small  stone  or  gravel — which,  indeed,  should  always 
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be  done,  no  matter  what  kind  of  stone  are  used.  For  if  the  large  stone 
which  constitute  the  body  of  the  wall,  rest  against  the  earth,  they  are 
thrown  outward  by  frost  a  short  distance  every  winter,  and  will  not  settle 
back  to  their  original  position  ;  hence  in  the  course  of  years  the  face  of 
the  structure  will  become  deranged  and  crooked,  and  in  some  places  will 
tumble  over.  It  will  also  assist  in  preventing  this  injury  by  placing  the 
stone  slightly  sloping  or  tipping  down  towards  the  earth  bank,  as  distinctly 
shown  in  fig.  41  ;  for,  if  the  stone  should  happen  to  be  thrown  outward  by 
freezing,  they  will  be  more  likely  to  settle  back  again  than  if  laid  level. 
Unlike  the  common  wall  on  level  ground,  this  bank-wall  should  be  thickest 
at  the  top,  because  it  is  there  most  exposed  to  frost  and  distortion  ;  and 
for  the  same  reason,  the  filling  in  of  small  stone  or  gravel  should  be  more 
copious  here  than  near  the  bottom.  It  is  less  important  that  such  a  wall 
as  this  be  laid  on  a  deep  bed  of  broken  or  small  stone  as  a  foundation, 
than  a  common  two-faced  wall,  where  such  a  foundation  is  so  indispen¬ 
sable  ;  but  there  should  nevertheless  be  a  trench  of  moderate  extent  thus 
provided,  as  seen  in  section  in  fig.  40. 

The  mistake  has  been  sometimes  made  of  building  side-hill  walls  erect 
or  perpendicular,  as  in  fig.  42.  Such  a  wall  can  never  stand  permanently, 


unless  several  feet  thick, 


Fig.  42.  —  Vertical 
Wall. 
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Fig.  43. —  The  same  in  after 
years. 


and  with  a  large  quantity 
of  small  stone  between 
wall  and  earth  —  which 
would  be  expensive  and 
mostly  impracticable.  If 
resting  against  the  earth, 
it  will  be  crowded  out  a 
short  distance  every  time 
the  earth  freezes ;  and  the  stone  thus  displaced  will  never  regain  their 
original  position — the  earth  settling  against  them.  The  next  freezing  will 
thrust  them  a  little  further,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  wall  will  present 
the  appearance  shown  in  fig.  43. 

Where  timber  is  not  extremely  scarce,  and  stone  is  moderately  abun¬ 
dant,  it  may  answer  well  to  build  a  half-wall, 
fig.  44.  Short  posts  are  set  in  the  upper 
part,  and  a  single  board,  or  two  boards, 
nailed  on,  according  to  the  height  of  the 
wall.  There  are  several  advantages  of  such 
a  half-wall,  over  those  commonly  built  on  a 
level.  The  posts,  being  short,  need  not  be 
so  strong  and  thick  as  those  of  full  length  ; 
and  the  smaller  ones  in  a  common  pile  may  be  picked  out  and  cut  into 
two.  Being  set  in  stone,  there  is  a  perfect  drainage,  and  such  posts  will 
last  at  least  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  if  set  in  moist  earth.  As  animals 
are  not  likely  to  crowd  against  a  fence  standing  thus  on  the  edge  of  a 
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precipice,  the  posts  need  not  be  nearer  than  the  full  length  of  the  boards, 
if  a  cap-board  is  nailed  on  the  top,  as  the  figure  shows.  If  not  convenient 
to  use  posts  and  boards,  two  common  rails  maybe  well  employed,  by  first 
placing  one  flat  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  then  a  common  stake  on  this 
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Fig.  46. —  Wall  071  Hill-side. 


towards  the  lower  side,  and  a  short  one  on  the  upper,  and  on  these 
the  top  rail  or  rider,  fig.  45. 

Animals  cannot  vault  over  such  fences  from  the  lower  side,  and  they 
are  not  likely  to  venture  a  downward  plunge  from  above. 

Fig.  46  represents  the  mode  which  should  be  adopted  in  building  walls, 
when  not  made  along  the  margin  of  a  ridge,  as  already  described,  but 
directly  up  the  hill.  The  principal  requisite  in  order  to  make  a  substan¬ 
tial  fence  in  such  a  position,  is  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and  to  lay  the  stones, 
or  tiers  of  stone,  on  a  level.  If  laid  parallel  to  the  surface,  the  tendency 
will  be  constant  to  tumble  downward,  instead  of  standing  firm  and  im¬ 
movable,  as  when  well  laid  level. 

In  laying  large  and  heavy  stone,  the  severe  labor  of  hard  lifting  may  be  much 
lessened  by  the  use  of  a  bench  or  inclined  plane,  made  of  thick,  stout 
plank,  fig.  47,  up  which  large  stones  may  be  rolled  with  comparative  ease. 


The  thickness  of  the  plank  used  for 
making  such  a  bench  must  depend  on 
the  size  of  the  stone  likely  to  be  used, 
but  if  four  inches  thick,  it  will  be  strong 
enough  for  the  heaviest  masses  which 


Fig.  47. — Be7ich  for  Lifting  Stone,  can  be  handled  in  this  way.  It  will  be 
of  more  use  in  building  level  ground  walls,  but  may  also  be  of  much  advan¬ 
tage  in  laying  those  already  described,  although  a  single  plank,  without  a 
support  at  the  end,  will  often  answer  a  good  purpose,  for  stone  that  have 
been  deposited  on  the  upper  side. 

The  use  of  a  cant-hook ,  such  as  is  used  in  moving  logs  at  sawmills,  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  rol- 

ling  of  the  large  stone  ^  _  — — _ 

up  the  plank,  and  by  ■ '  =  ~1 

means  of  the  two,  name-  lu 

ly,  the  plank  and  the 
hook,  combined,  one 

man  alone  will  handle  Fig.  48. — Cant-Hook. 


almost  any  stone  not  too  large  to  draw  on  a  stone-boat.  As  the  cant-hook 
(fig.  48)  is  a  simple  and  very  useful  implement,  and  worthy  of  more  general 
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use  on  the  farm,  we  give  the  dimensions  of  the  different  parts  of  one  suit¬ 
able  for  handling  stone,  in  order  that  any  farmer  may  provide  one  for  his 
own  use.  Whole  length,  5  feet ;  3  inches  square  at  larger  part,  where  the 
mortice  or  slot  is  made,  tapering  to  each  end,  as  in  the  figure  ;  length  of 
iron  about  2  feet,  an  inch  and  three-fourths  wide,  and  nearly  half  an 
inch  .thick,  perforated  with  several  holes  to  adapt  it  to  large  or  smaller 
stone.  A  strong  screw  bolt  secures  it.  Sometimes  the  iron  hook  is  bolt¬ 
ed  to  the  side  of  the  lever,  instead  of  being  placed  in  a  mortice,  but  this 
does  not  work  so  firmly.  For  handling  saw  logs,  cant-hooks  are  often 
longer,  or  about  six  feet. 

In  building  stone  walls,  all  large  stones  should  be  made  to  lie  solid  by 
chinking  well  with  small  pieces. 


MEASURING  AND  MAPPING  FARMS. 


NE  OF  THE  FIRST  THINGS  in  successful  farming  is  for  the 


owner  to  know  the  exact  dimensions  and  areas  of  his  fields.  With¬ 


out  this  knowledge,  much  of  his  work  is  entirely  in  the  dark.  Certain 
modes  of  cultivation,  such  as  thick  and  thin  seeding,  different  ways  of 
manuring,  deep  and  shallow  plowing  and  planting,  using  different  varieties 
of  seed,  and  early  and  late  cutting,  variously  affect  the  expense  and  amount 
of  product;  but  as  the  owner  knows  only  by  guessing  how  much  his  fields 
may  contain,  he  is  unable  to  arrive  at  certain  and  satisfactory  results,  or 
to  repeat  the  modes  by  which  such  results  are  reached.  He  cannot 
know  how  long  his  team  will  be  occupied  in  plowing  a  field,  unless  he 
knows  its  contents,  or  say  how  much  seed  will  be  needed,  how  much 
manure  he  applies  per  acre,  or  whether  he  obtains  thirty,  forty  or  fifty 
bushels  as  a  crop,  which  may  be  affected  five  or  ten  bushels  to  the  acre, 
according  to  variation  in  management.  It  may,  in  short,  be  laid  down  as 
a  certain  fact,  that  the  farmer  who  keeps  his  lands  constantly  measured, 
and  regularly  weighs  or  measures  their  products,  will  learn  more  about 
good  paying  farming  in  ten  years,  than  the  careless  and  guessing  farmer 


in  forty. 


Open  weather  in  winter  often  affords  a  good  opportunity  to  measure 
fields  and  to  map  farms.  A  thin,  crusted  snow,  hard  enough  to  bear  the 
weight,  fills  up  hollows  and  furrows,  and  makes  a  rough  surface  more 
easily  and  accurately  measured.  With  the  simple  implements  we  are 
about  to  describe,  the  measuring  may  be  readily  accomplished  by  any 
farmer.  Having  taken  these  measurements  in  his  memorandum  book  he 
can  lay  them  down  with  measure  and  rule  on  a  sheet  of  paper  within  doors, 
and  easily  calculate  the  area  by  the  simple  rules  here  given,  if  he  knows 
the  first  rules  in  arithmetic.  He  can  thus  draw  his  whole  farm  on  a  sheet 
of  paper,  with  the  dimensions  and  contents  of  every  field  ;  and  if  he  has  a 
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little  skill  with  pen  and  pencil,  will  make  a  neat  and  useful  map.  If  he  has 
but  little  skill,  he  will  nevertheless  make  a  map  which,  although  rougher, 
will  be  accurate  because  its  fields  have  been  measured,  and  will  be  con¬ 
stantly  of  great  use  and  value.  , 

Square  fields,  or  those  in  the  shape  of  a  rectangle,  are  of  course  most 
easily  calculated  ;  all  that  is  requisite  is  to  multiply  the  length  by  the  breadth 
— which,  if  in  rods ,  will  be  divided  by  160  to  bring  it  to  acres.  Or  if  the 
field  is  measured  in  chams  and  links  or  hundredths ,  according  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  practice  of  land-surveyors,  he  has  the  very  easy  task  of  dividing  these 
by  ten,  or  in  other  words,  simply  pointing  off  one  figure  to  make  the  pro¬ 
duct  acres  and  hundredths  of  an  acre. 

But  if  the  fields  are  three-sided,  or  with  four  or  more  sides  in  an  irregu¬ 
lar  shape,  another  mode  must  be  adopted,  which  is  nearly  as  easy  when 
once  understood.  If  three-sided,  with  one 
right  angle,  as  at  a,  fig.  49,  this  right  angled 
triangle  will  contain  precisely  one-half  as 
much  as  if  a  square  or  rectangle,  as  indicated 
by  the  dotted  lines.  All  we  have  to  do  in 
this  case,  therefore,  is  to  measure  the  two 
sides  which  contain  the  right  angle,  multiply 
them  together,  and  divide  by  2.  For  ex¬ 


ample — suppose  a  triangular  field  measures  40  rods  on  one  side  and  50 
rods  on  the  other ;  multiply  these  and  the  product  is  2,000  square  rods — 
one-half  of  which,  1,000,  is  the  area — which  divided  by  160  gives  6£  acres. 
But  more  frequently  the  triangle  has  no  right  angle,  as  in  fig.  50 — what 

then  ?  Divide  it  into  two  parts, 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  line, 
making  two  triangles,  measure 
them  separately,  and  add  the 
areas  together.  The  dotted 
line  must  be  at  right  angles  to 
the  side  on  which  it  falls,  or 
nearly  so — a  slight  variation 
will  not  affect  the  result  ma- 
^  terially.  To  do  this  easily, 
stretch  a  cord  or  garden  line, 
or  make  a  straight  line  in  any  other  way,  place  a  carpenter’s  square,  a ,  on 
this,  moving  it  along  one  way  or  the  other  until  the  other  arm  of  the 
square  points  to  a  stake  at  the  corner  b.  Then  measure  to  this  corner, 
and  also  measure  from  the  square  to  the  two  other  corners,  and  you  have 
all  the  necessary  figures  to  tell  readily  how  much  land  is  in  the  field. 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  dotted  line  is  40  rods  long,  and  the  two  parts 
A  of  the  line  c  d  are  30  and  50  rods.  Multiply,  and  we  get  1,200  and  2,000 — 
Jjk  add,  and  the  sum  is  3,200 — divide  by  2  and  the  product  is  1,600  square 
0  rods,  or  10  acres,  the  contents  of  the  field.  The  most  convenient  way  of 
- 
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placing  this  square,  is  to  saw  a  slit  into  the  side  of  a  stake  near  the  top, 
drive  in  the  stake  and  place  in  the  square,  fig.  51. 

A  four-sided  field  with  parallel  sides,  but  with 
oblique  angles,  fig.  52,  requires  that  a  line  across 
it  be  measured  at  right  angles  to  one  of  the  other 
sides,  as  marked  by  dots  in  the  figure,  and  then 
one  of  the  sides  multiplied  by  the  length  of  this 
dotted  line,  which  will  give  the  area.  If  only  two 


Fig.  51.  Fig.  52. 

sides  are  parallel,  as  in  fig.  53,  add  the  two  unequal  sides  together  and  di¬ 
vide  the  sum  by  2 ;  then  multiply  this  quotient  by  the  dotted  line  for  the  area. 

If  the  field  is  four-sided  and  irregu¬ 
lar,  fig.  54,  cut  it  up  into  triangles, 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  and 
measure  each  of  these  separately, 


Fig.  S3-  Fig.  54. 

as  already  shown.  If  five  or  more  sided,  fig.  55,  pursue  the  same  process. 
A  little  practice  will  enable  any  man  who  knows  enough  to  own  a  field, 

to  measure  any  piece  of  ground 
with  great  readiness  and  ease, 
without  resorting  to  the  complex 
calculations  of  land  surveyors. 
This  may  seem  like  very  simple 
instruction  ;  but  we  know  from  ob¬ 
servation  that  there  are  many  who 
have  not  looked  into  the  matter, 
whofeel  awkward  in  measuringfor 
want  of  a  few  simple  rules,  well  un¬ 
derstood  by  school-boys  in  theory, 
but  which  they  hesitate  in  apply- 
Fig.  55.  ing  when  called  upon  in  practice. 

The  man  who  buys  or  sells  land  will  require  a  good  surveyor  with  com¬ 
pass  or  theodolite,  and  a  Gunter’s  chain,  corrected  by  the  county  standard 
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brass  rule  in  the  clerk’s  office  ;  but  for  all  ordinary  and  practical  purposes 
where  the  farmei  keeps  the  account  with  himself,  this  accuracy  is  unneces¬ 
sary.  Chaining  always  requires  two  persons,  which  is  often  inconvenient. 
If  the  owner  can  deliberately  make  his  own  measurements  alone,  while 
his  men  are  at  work,  he  will  be  much  better  suited,  and  will  be  more  like¬ 
ly  to  enter  into  the  business  thoroughly.  Pacing  is  too  inaccurate,  although 
some,  by  long  practice,  will  accomplish  it  with  much  uniformity.  One  of 
the  most  rapid  and  convenient  modes  is  the  use  of  a  light  angular  wheel, 
which  is  thrust  forward  as  fast  as  the  measurer  walks.  Fig.  56  represents 


Fig.  56. — Land  Measurer . 

a  wheel  for  this  purpose,  made  of  strips  of  wood  a  little  larger  than  com- 
mon  lath — lightness  being  very  important,  in  order  to  prevent  the  succes¬ 
sive  jerking  which  would  take  place  if  the  implement  were  heavy,  as  each 
point  strikes  the  earth.  1  he  wheel  is  of  such  a  size  as  to  revolve  once  at 
every  rod  in  length.  To  effect  this  purpose  the  strips  must  be  32^  inches 
long  from  the  centre*  (as  calculated  by  trigonometry,)  which  will  give  24! 
inches  from  point  to  point.  To  construct  this  wheel,  take  a  round  piece 
of  board  about  an  inch  thick,  and  saw  radiating  spaces  into  it,  shaving  the 
wood  between  the  saw  cuts  out  with  a  sharp  chisel,  fig.  57  ; 
then  lay  in  the  strips  and  screw  them  in.  Then  screw  on 
another  round  piece  of  board  and  the  hub  will  be  complete. 
The  radiating  strips  or  spokes  should  be  fitted  with  accu¬ 
racy,  so  as  to  be  firm,  and  the  points  at  equal  distances. 

Fig.  57.  Then  measure  from  point  to  point,  and  if  all  are  accurately 
24I  inches  apart,  the  measurements  of  the  land  will  also  be  correct,  8  times 
24!  being  16^  feet.  It  is  best  to  drive  a  nail  lengthwise  into  the  end  of 
each  arm  or  spoke,  before  whittling  it  down  sharp,  as  this  will  prevent  the 
point  from  wearing  down  and  becoming  ultimately  too  short.  A  straight, 
smooth  piece  of  round  rod  iron,  with  a  screw  and  nut  on  one  end,  is  then 
inserted  for  an  axle  ;  and  two  strips  of  board  placed  on  each  side  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  ends  of  the  axle.  A  washer  made  of  sole  leather  may  be  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  wheel  and  inside  the  strips  of  board.  These  two 
strips  have  blocks  placed  between  them  to  keep  them  at  suitable  distances 


1  Or  with  great  accuracy,  32.337  inches. 
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apart,  and  a  cross-bar  is  passed  through  the  rear  end  for  a  handle.  For 
measuring  farms  of  moderate  size  this  will  be  sufficient,  with  the  addition 
of  a  strip  of  red  cloth  on  one  of  the  spokes,  so  that  each  revolution  may 
be  easily  seen  by  the  operator  as  he  pushes  the  machine  before  him.  For 
more  extensive  work  two  wheels,  for  recording,  are  to  be  attached,  as 

shown  in  fig.  58.  These  may 
be  about  six  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter  and  made  of  inch  board. 
They  are  placed  in  the  space 
in  which  the  wheel  revolves, 
which  must  be  made  wide 
enough  for  this  purpose. 
The  first  has  twenty  small 
headless  nails  driven  into  its 
r  S<J>  circumference  at  equal  dis¬ 

tances,  projecting  half  an  inch  or  more.  A  short  tooth  projects  from  the 
axle,  (easily  inserted  by  drilling  a  hole,)  and  so  situated  that  at  every  revo¬ 
lution  it  comes  against  one  of  the  nails,  thus  pushing  the  wheel  on  a  short 
distance.  At  the  next  revolution  it  pushes  another  nail  on.  In  this  way 
the  wheel  revolves  once  for  every  twenty  rods.  On  the  axle  of  this  wheel 
is  a  similar  single  tooth,  which  comes  successively  against  one  of  the  six¬ 
teen  nails  of  a  second  wheel,  made  like  the  first.  Thus  the  second  wheel 
revolves  once  in  a  mile,  or  320  rods,  and  long  distances  maybe  easily 
counted  without  much  trouble  to  the  observer.  It  may  be  used  to  measure 
roads,  either  on  foot  or  by  being  drawn  behind  a  wagon.  The  wheels  should 
have  enough  friction  at  the  axles  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  their  slip¬ 
ping,  which  is  easily  affected  by  a  spring  pressing  the  axles,  or  by  boring 
a  hole  down  close  beside  the  bearing,  and  thrusting  in  a  wooden  plug  or 
wedge,  so  as  to  press  moderately  against  the  axles. 

This  machine  may  be  made  of  pine,  which  is  light  and  sufficiently  stiff, 
but  the  arms  or  spokes  should  be  of  oak  or  other  hard  wood.  If  they  are 
half  an  inch  thick  and  two  inches  wide  at  the  hub,  tapering  to  an  inch  or 
less  at  the  outer  end,  we  have  found  them  to  be  quite  stiff  enough.  Any 
ingenious  farmer  who  has  a  workshop  will  readily  make  one  for  himself, 
or  a  good  joiner  will  do  the  work  well — we  had  one  made  (without  regis¬ 
tering  wheels)  in  a  neat  and  substantial  manner  for  three  dollars.  It 
measures  land  with  ease  and  rapidity,  and  will  soon  pay  for  itself  by  the 
increase  of  knowledge  which  it  will  be  the  means  of  pouring  into  the 
farmer’s  mind  when  he  measures  all  his  crops. 


The  measurements  will  of  course  be  most  correct  on  smooth  hard  ground. 
On  a  freshly  plowed  field  they  will  be  attended  with  considerable  inaccu¬ 
racy,  and  should  be  made  after  the  field  is  harrowed  and  settled.  Our  own 
experience  during  the  past  year  shows  that  on  a  smooth  surface  there  is  rare¬ 
ly  a  variation  of  half  an  inch  to  a  rod,  and  on  ordinary  farm  ground  or 
1  grass,  not  more  than  an  inch,  if  well  made.  It  is  always  advisable  to  prove 
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the  work  on  a  piece  of  measured  ground,  to  see  if  the  spokes  are  of  the  right 
length.  With  iron  points  to  the  arms,  measurements  may  be  rapidly  made 
on  hard  crusted  snow. 

For  shorter  distances,  as  gardens,  village  lots,  &c.,  very  accurate  measur¬ 
ing  may  be  effected  by  a  light  eleven-foot  pole,  three  lengths  of  which  make 

33  feet  or  two  rods. 
A  blacksmith  will 
.■>  make  a  good  handle 
FlS-  59-  of  round  iron,  as 

shown  in  fig.  59,  a  screw  being  cut  on  the  lower  end  for  insertion  into  the 
rod.  Thin  bladed  knives,  or  slits  of  tin,  may  be  thrust  into  the  ground 

against  the  ends,  by  which  one  person  will  do  the  measuring  alone _ the 

handle  being  placed  near  one  end  for  this  purpose. 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  ROADS. 


By  Robert  Morris  Copeland. 


A  LOVE  0F  THE  BEAUTIFUL,  or  at  least  a  recognition  of  its 
1\.  actuality  and  value,  is  widely  spread  among  our  countrymen,  and  in 
every  hamlet  in  the  United  States  there  is  at  least  one  person  who  thinks 
he  loves  and  understands  beauty  of  landscape,  and  would  like  in  some  way 
to  add  to  the  natural  advantages  of  the  surrounding  country.  With  most 
the  enthusiasm  spends  itself  in  words,  and  a  great  deal  of  talk  ends  in  little 
advance,  for  it  is  very  easy  to  talk,  and  tiresome,  expensive  and  difficult 
to  create. 

In  very  rude  and  undeveloped  scenery,  where  the  ragged  mountain 
side  is  blended  by  wild  tracts  of  forest  with  the  partially  subdued  country, 
the  introduction  of  neat  houses,  trim  gardens,  and  well  kept  grounds  might 
be  actually  inharmonious,  giving  just  enough  of  variety  to  create  a  discord. 
Such  cases  are,  of  course,  too  rare  to  be  considered  by  us,  for  in  the  United 
States  population  follows  so  closely  on  the  steps  of  the  pioneer  that  the 
number  of  clearings  and  hamlets  soon  creates  distinct  features  which  ought 
to  be  improved  until  they  cease  to  be  an  injury  to  the  general  effect. 

How  populated  places,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be  made  agreeable  or 
beautiful,  rather  than  ugly  or  indifferent,  should  be  a  very  interesting  ques¬ 
tion,  and  one  to  which  it  would  be  worth  while  to  devote  a  good  deal  of 
thought  and  careful  planning.  There  are  but  few  estates  in  this  country 
extensive  enough  to  give  good  opportunities  to  those  who  would  improve 
the  landscape  ;  but  a  few  farms  or  country  places  taken  together,  or  the 
whole  area  of  a  village  or  town,  might  be  laid  out  so  as  to  be  beautiful  in 
its  general  effect.  Both  new  and  old  towns  alike  are  laid  out  to  suit  the 
whims  or  economies  of  a  few  land-holders,  or  to  meet  the  present  daily 
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wants  of  a  handful  of  people  who  never  think  of  what  may  be  the  future  of 
their  homes  or  towns,  but  are  careful  to  see  that  the  wants  of  to-day 


are  satisfied. 

In  the  western  country  where  the  land  is  level  or  gently  rolling  it  seems 
as  if  convenience  and  economy  alike  dictate  that  all  roads  should  be  made 
straight  and  at  right  angles,  and  that  if  the  streets  of  a  new  town  are  wide 
enough  to  give  good  circulation  to  the  air,  no  further  thought  need  be 
given  to  reserving  space  for  health  or  pleasure.  While  all  would  admit 
the  advantage  of  varying  the  roads  from  straight  lines  in  a  hilly  country, 


Fie  60  —Straight  Road  over  Hills  on  the  Left— Curving  through  Level  Valley  on  ! 

S‘  '  the  Right. 

and  the  dullest  person  can  be  persuaded  that  it  is  no  farther  around  than 
over  a  hill,  but  few  will  understand  the  expediency  of  curving  roads  where 
the  surface  is  as  open  to  travel  in  one  place  as  another.  This  is  a  serious  I 
mistake  and  stamps  all  the  new  towns  of  the  west  with  such  a  stereotyped 
resemblance  that  a  traveler  might  be  excused  if,  landed  on  a  dark  night 
at  the  wrong  depot,  he  should  go  up  the  main  street,  turn  to  right  or  left,  I 
and  try  his  door-key  in  the  same  number  which  marks  his  own  house  in 
his  native  town. 


To  create  variety  in  laying  out  and  grouping  the  streets  and  houses  of 
a  town  in  a  level  country,  requires  more  skill  and  thought  than  wheie 
rolling  hills  or  watercourses  seem  to  compel  the  roads  to  diverge  in  well 
defined  directions  and  the  houses  to  be  erected  beside  the  natural  highways. 

Granting  all  that  can  be  claimed  for  the  economy  and  convenience  of 
straight  lines  and  right  angles  for  traffic  and  travel  in  cities,  we  may  still 
ask  that  the  beautiful  effects  whieh  may  be  produced  by  well  grouped  build¬ 
ings  shall  have  some  recognition.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  straight 
line  is  the  shortest  between  two  points,  therefore  it  is  the  best.  W  hen 
we  compare  the  crooked  streets  of  the  old  part  of  Boston  with  the  straight 
ones  in  New-York  and  Philadelphia,  the  argument  seems  wholly  in  favor 
of  the  latter  ;  but  the  crookedness  is  less  objectionable  than  the  narrow¬ 
ness  of  the  Boston  streets.  The  most  crooked  one  there,  its  main  avenue, 
i  Washington-street,  or  any  of  those  which  are  near  the  harbor,  as  Devon- 
,1  shire,  Broad,  Commercial.  Sea  or  Front,  are  no  more  inconvenient  or 
JA  crowded  than  the  avenues  in  New-York  which  run  along  the  Hudson  or 
0  East  rivers  ;  the  latter,  though  straight,  are  often  impassable  for  hours. 

- - - ^=^3 
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It  is  the  want  of  room  which  crowds,  not  the  corners.  But  without 
claiming  that  the  crooked  are  better  than  the  straight,  it  is  true  that  the 
buildings  erected  on  either  side  of  a  crescent  or  oval,  or  at  selected  turn¬ 
ings  in  a  street,  make  a  much  finer  architectural  effect  than  when  we 
have  a  long,  straight  facade  which  gives  no  points  of  view  where  the 
buildings  can  be  seen  grouped  together.  The  bends  and  corners  of  irregu¬ 
lar  streets  affoid  points  for  the  erection  of  particularly  fine  structures 
which  can  only  be  appreciated  when  seen  from  several  directions  or  from 
a  distance.  1  he  straight  street  taxes  the  invention  of  the  architect  and 
the  purse  of  the  builder  less,  because  the  buildings  erected  need  have 
but  one  front. 


We  know  that  a  great  part  of  the  peculiar  charm  of  European  cities 
lies  in  the  character,  grouping  and  contrasts  afforded  by  the  medieval 
buildings  of  which  they  are  largely  composed.  In  this  country  the  rawness 
of  our  towns  and  the  sameness  of  much  of  the  landscape,  demand  that  we 
should  make  greater  efforts  to  give  cities  and  towns  decided  architectural 
beauty,  irrespective  of  the  mere  questions  of  cost  and  convenience. 

The  necessities  of  business  life  compel  one  who  would  plan  for  laying 
out  a  city,  to  consider  many  things  not  wholly  consistent  with  what  might 
be  most  beautiful  or  picturesque.  Gas  and  water  pipes  and  sewers  must 
traverse  the  streets,  land  will  become  very  high  priced,  and  increasing 
population  require  more  fresh  air  and  ventilation  ;  but  these  conditions 
are  not  inconsistent  with  a  graceful  or  even  picturesque  treatment  of 
the  surface,  if  planned  for  at  the  outset.  It  is  true  that  cities  which 
have  giown  to  great  size  were  not  foreseen  by  their  progenitors.  Most 
like  Chicago,  were  the  result  of  a  kind  of  chance  ;  the  first  settler 
was  attracted  by  a  good  spring,  the  mouth  of  a  stream  which  gave  plenty 
of  fish  and  access  to  some  large  body  of  water,  a  hummock  covered  with 
wood  which  promised  fuel,  and  freedom  from  malaria,  a  mill-site  or  some 
such  natural  feature. 


Whatever  was  an  advantage  to  the  first  settler  is  equally  important  to 
others  ;  population  and  business  collect  about  the  favored  point,  and  before 
the  inhabitants  themselves  realize  the  fact,  they  have  passed  through  the 
stages  of  a  village  and  town,  and  find  themselves  living  in  a  compact  city. 
It  would  have  seemed  preposterous  to  the  first  settlers  to  have  thought  of 
laying  out  a  city  with  curved  avenues,  crescents,  squares  and  parks,  and 
to  have  provided  for  the  possible  elegancies  desirable  in  the  future.  Many 
speculators  might  have  been  ready  to  make  roads  on  paper  and  leave 
corner  lots,  and  try  to  sell  to  new  coiners  eligible  sites,  but  even  they 
would  prosecute  their  plans  with  some  hesitation. 


It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  few  practical  men  who  guide  the 
destinies  of  a  new  town  should  be  willing  to  provide  for  a  city’s  future 
greatness  ;  they  are  too  much  occupied  with  private  interests.  New  roads 
are  made  wherever  accident  or  convenience  chooses  to  lay  them,  without 
any  regaid  to  final  effect.  But  while  all  this  is  true,  and  was  reasonable 
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in  the  infancy  of  our  country,  we  ought  to  know  and  do  better  now  ;  new 
towns  may  grow  to  be  a  Chicago  or  St.  Louis,  and  each  one  should  have 
its  maturity  foreseen  and  provided  for  in  its  infancy.  The  old  towns  and 
cities  which  have  grown,  will  increase  in  the  future  and  ought  to  look  to 
it  that  their  increasing  suburbs  are  not  only  convenient,  but  as  beautiful 
as  thoughtful  foresight  can  make  them. 

Thus  far  I  have  reasoned  as  if  cities  alone  were  interested,  and  as  if  only 
masses  of  people  should  provide  for  their  future.  But  if  my  argument  is 
good  for  the  future  or  present  city,  it  applies  more  strongly  to  towns  and 
villages.  Nothing  is  more  refreshing  to  a  traveler,  than  to  come  by  stage 
or  rail  into  a  quiet  country  town,  where  the  newness  of  the  houses  has 
been  toned  by  the  hand  of  time  ;  where  vines  have  learned  to  climb  the 
walls  and  swing  from  the  rafters  ;  where  stately  trees  spread  loving  shelter 


FERGUSON  ALBAM. 

Fig.  61. — Street  Planted  with  Frees ,  with  Shrubs  in  the  Door-yards. 
over  the  streets  and  houses  ;  the  village  gardens  seeming  a  part  of  the 
country  about ;  the  main  street,  by  a  pleasant  turn,  taking  us  out  of  the 
hum  of  population  to  the  banks  of  a  river  or  lake,  or  between  farms 
rich  with  grain  fields  and  orchards,  with  farm  houses  that  nestle  among 
trees  and  shrubs  ;  where  a  few  flowers  about  the  doors  show  that  the 
inhabitants  know  the  value  of  beauty  as  well  as  money. 


Fig.  62. — Streets  without  Trees. 

Instead  of  these  pleasing  combinations,  this  blending  of  town  and  coun¬ 
try,  we  enter  every  town  between  stiff  houses,  without  a  vine  to  decorate 
or  a  tree  to  shade,  through  the  suburbs  given  up  to  squalid  inhabitants, 
redolent  with  bad  smells,  the  pathway  disputed  by  rampant  pigs  or  pre¬ 
dacious  cows. 
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The  positive  difference  to  the  stranger  and  to  the  inhabitant,  between 
two  such  hamlets  is  apparent,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  every  village 
and  town  corporation  to  arrange  their  roads  and  precincts  so  as  to  provide 
not  only  for  the  necessities,  but  also  for  the  beauties. 

There  must  be  some  part  of  every  town  devoted  to  the  squalor  of  poverty 
and  careless  indifference,  as  there  must  be  sewers  unde>r  the  streets — why 
not  lay  out  the  town  at  first  recognizing  this  fact,  and  instlad  of  thrusting 
misery  and  disorder  in  the  face  of  every  one  who  enters  or  leaves  the  place, 
provide  such  approaches  and  exits,  subject  to  civic  restrictions  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  kind  and  quality  of  buildings,  as  will  insure  an  agreeable  feeling  on 
the  mind  of  the  coming  or  departing  traveler  ? 

This  is  no  fancy  idea;  a  village,  town  or  city  is  as  readily  laid  out  and 
improved  as  a  private  country  place  ;  there  is  no  more  need — if  the  people 
will  act  together  as  a  body  corporate — of  having  the  agreeable  character 
of  a  town  injured  by  the  way  it  is  presented  to  the  eye,  than  of  entering  a 
fine  house  through  the  kitchen,  or  having  the  avenue  of  approach  traverse 
the  kitchen  garden  and  barnyard  instead  of  the  lawn.  It  is  a  more  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  to  solve  satisfactorily  than  the  treatment  of  a  private  estate 
or  a  public  park,  but  it  is  also  more  important  and  vitally  affects  a  greater 
number  of  interests. 

This  question  has  been  treated  rather  in  relation  to  the  level  lands  of 
the  new  and  great  West,  than  to  the  long  settled  eastern  and  middle  States. 
Few  would  deny  the  truth  of  my  theory  and  argument  if  applied  only  to 
the  rolling  and  hilly  countries  of  the  East,  and  many  would  add  facts  to 
mine  to  show  how  absurdly  many  long  settled  towns  are  sacrificed  to  their 
highways,  for  the  roads  are  carried  up  and  over  the  steepest  hills,  as  if 
some  imperative  necessity  compelled  every  one  to  weary  out  their  muscles 
in  daily  hard  climbing  at  any  rate,  and  therefore  the  exercise  might  as 
well  be  got  in  the  village  street  as  in  mountain  rambles.  There  are  many 
arguments  which  I  need  not  repeat  in  favor  of  a  hill  or  elevated  place  as 
a  site  for  a  dwelling-house,  which  if  good  for  one  person,  is  for  all  who 
can  find  room  to  build  thereon.  If  one  man  is  benefitted  by  having  his 
house  where  it  may  get  the  widest  views  and  the  purest  air,  all  who  can, 
should  imitate  his  example. 

Business  necessities,  moving  heavy  merchandise,  utilizing  water-powers 
and  vicinity  to  railroads,  will  always  select  the  level  or  lower  part  of  towns 
as  the  best  places  for  shops  and  factories.  In  such  places,  to  accommo¬ 
date  traffic,  the  roads  should  be  broad,  and  often  will  be  most  convenient 
when  straight,  but  the  high  or  rolling  part  of  the  town  should  be  given 
up  to  dwellings.  In  the  old  feudal  days  of  Europe  this  was  recognized, 
and  the  lord  of  the  town  always  selected  the  hill  for  his  tower  or  castle. 
It  is  true  that  he  gained  advantages  for  offence  and  defence  by  his  eleva¬ 
tion,  but  I  do  not  doubt  that,  safety  apart,  the  hill  would  have  always  been 
taken  as  the  best  site  for  the  palace. 


Few  towns  are  destitute  of  both  kinds  of  surface,  but  generally  the 
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Y  practical  habits  of  our  people,  their  desire  to  be  near  their  business, 
church,  school  and  turnpike,  induce  men  to  build  in  the  lower  and  level 
parts  of  the  town  before  the  uplands  are  considered  serviceable. 


Fig.  63. — Town  with  Stores  and  Warehouses  on  the  Level — Dwellings  on  the  Hill. 

The  fatigue  of  climbing  a  hill  at  the  end  of  a  day’s  work,  and  the  greater 
cost  of  making  and  keeping  roads  on  hills,  are  arguments  for  lowland 
houses  ;  but  every  consideration  of  beauty,  picturesqueness  and  effect  is 
in  favor  of  living  on  the  hills  and  transacting  our  business  in  the  valleys. 

In  the  old  days,  when  population  was  too  scanty  to  make  good  coun¬ 
try  roads,  turnpike  corporations  were  established  which,  believing  only  in 
the  shortest  road,  selected  the  straightest  line  between  two  points,  and 
made  their  roads  over  hill  and  through  valley,  indifferent  to  effect  or 
fatigue.  Turnpike  roads,  which  are  steep  and  intensely  hot  in  summer 
days,  leading  the  tired  traveler  toilsomely  up  miles  of  hills,  have  created 
in  the  minds  of  many  persons  a  disrelish  for  houses  on  hills.  These  old 
turnpikes  have  done  great  injury  to  the  public  taste  and  appreciation 
by  their  violation  of  both  convenience  and  economy,  and  too  often  their 
straight  road  bisects  the  most  beautiful  hill  in  a  country  village. 

They  substitute  for  smooth,  grassy  slopes  or  groves  of  trees,  a  long,  hard 
line  of  road,  with  fences  on  both  sides,  the  gravel  glaring  in  the  hot  sun, 
the  fences  like  a  line  of  grade  stakes,  compelling  the  eye  to  measure  the 
height  of  the  hill  and  the  steepness  of  the  ascent.  We  see  villages  spring  up 
in  the  most  uninteresting  situations  and  gradually  expand,  while  the  most 
inviting  and  romantic  spots  will  be  neglected.  It  should,  therefore,  be 
the  duty  of  the  town  authorities  who  want  their  town  to  thrive  and  be 
selected  by  strangers  for  homes,  to  have  their  lands  carefully  examined, 
their  valleys  and  hills  surveyed,  their  environs  studied,  and  then  lay  out 
the  future  roads  which  shall  define  how  and  where  the  town  is  to  grow, 
so  as  to  make  the  most,  in  every  sense,  of  the  surface.  It  may  be  years 
before  such  roads  are  made,  but  if  they  are  adopted  and  defined,  future 
improvements  of  private  owners  will  be  in  relation  to  them.  This  plan 
requires  no  interference  with  vested  rights  or  private  interests  ;  no  one 
will  be  obliged  to  divide  his  land  into  ineligible  lots,  or  to  sell  against 
his  will,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  will  give  private  property  increased 
value  and  advantages.  The  farm  of  to-day  which  is  to  be  the  suburb  (_) 
- - — 
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of  another  generation  will  confine  its  fences,  hedgerows,  orchards,  orna¬ 
mental  plantations  and  buildings  to  the  proposed  roads,  avenue  or 


park,  and  when  the  public  road  is  needed  there  will  be  people  ready  to 


live  upon  it. 

Summon  before  the  imagination  some  hilly  town,  the  suburb  of  a  city, 
or  so  far  inland  that  city  fluctuations  and  interests  are  unfelt  or  unknown  ; 
see  its  hills,  some  parts  farm  land,  some  wooded,  some  precipitous  and 
almost  inaccessible  ;  such  roads  as  there  are,  climbing  up  the  steepest 
slopes,  and  to  be  avoided  by  every  one  but  boys  with  their  sleds  in  winter. 
Imagine  now  the  same  town  in  its  primitive  condition,  and  then  carry  a 
road  up  the  valleys,  gently  winding  round  the  hills  to  their  very  summits, 
of  so  easy  a  grade  that  neither  man  or  horse  would  experience  unusual 
fatigue  in  their  ascent.  Houses  would  be  built  by  the  side  whose  win¬ 
dows  would  look  over  valleys  and  meadows,  or  towards  the  distant  lakes 
and  mountains.  In  time  the  land  opened  by  these  highways  would  be 
sought  for  the  home  of  those  who  recognize  the  advantage  of  surrounding 
their  houses  with  all  that  is  beautiful,  would  gladly  build  on  however  small 
an  area,  if  by  the  fact  of  their  position  they  can  own  the  landscape  beyond, 
their  lawns  will  end,  not  in  fence  or  hedge-row,  but  gradually  blend  in  the 
outlines  of  the  valley  or  distant  mountains.  This  is  no  dream  or  impos¬ 
sible  theory,  but  may  be  realized  in  every  hilly  town  that  now  exists,  or 
shall  be  hereafter  built.  Wherever  the  surface  is  varied,  men  can  improve 
the  opportunities  if  they  will  be  awake  in  time  to  their  best  interests,  and 
level  towns  may,  by  wise  planning  and  judicious  planting,  create  a  local 
beauty  for  the  future  which  will  make  them  individual  in  their  character¬ 
istics  and  varied  in  their  home  attractions. 

The  authorities  representing  the  people  should  watch  their  present  as 
well  as  future  interests,  and  should  lay  claim  in  a  general  way  to  such 
outside  lands  as  must  in  time  become  thickly  settled,  and  provide  by  plans 
for  such  drainage,  roads  and  public  grounds,  such  as  the  wants  and  in¬ 
creasing  tastes  of  the  future  population  will  demand. 


FARM  BUILDINGS. 


INCE  THE  INVENTION  of  horse  machinery  for  elevating  hay, 


o  and  carrying  it  horizontally  through  barns  to  any  required  distance, 
the  plans  of  these  buildings  are  likely  to  be  materially  modified.  There 
will  be  less  necessity  for  the  three-story  barns — into  which  the  crops  from 
the  fields  were  drawn  to  a  high  elevation  and  pitched  downwards  with 
great  ease — although  the  filling  of  granaries  from  above  is  quite  a  con¬ 


venience.  The  horse-fork  will  lift  its  load  to  any  ordinary  required  height, 


from  the  floor  next  above  the  basement.  And  by  the  use  of  Hinman’s  or 


Hick’s  horizontal  carriers  the  load  may  be  run  off  to  any  desired  distance 


Fig.  64. — Perspective  View. 

and  dropped  at  a  precise  point.  Some  farmers  now  carry  their  hay  sixty 
or  seventy  feet  and  fill  long  lofts,  from  which  it  is  readily  pitched  in  winter 
to  cattle  in  the  sheds  below.  Variations  in  the  forms  of  building  will  be 
made  by  farmers  to  suit  their  different  conveniences  and  circumstances. 
Hence  the  great  varitey  of  useful  plans  which  may  be  presented,  meeting 
these  various  wants;  and  from  time  to  time  we  intend  to  furnish  plans  as 
they  may  be  found  on  the  grounds  of  the  best  managers. 


James  Slocum’s  Barn. 

Among  the  best  barns  lately  erected,  intended  to  supply  the  wants  of 
general  farming,  is  that  of  James  Si.ocum  of  Fayette  Co.,  Pa.,  (fig.  64.)  The 

plans  which  we  are  enabled  to  give,  and  which  were  drawn  and  engraved 
directly  from  the  builders’  drawings,  are  the  more  valuable,  as  they  will 
enable  any  one  desirous  of  erecting  a  similar  one,  to  ascertain  readily 
what  all  the  materials  will  be,  and  to  construct  it  without  difficulty.  This 
barn  furnishes  perfect  facilities  for  pitching  hay  by  horse-power  into  the 
mows  from  the  second  floor,  and  all  its  parts  are  readily  accessible.  The 
following  is  his  description  : 

My  farm  of  three  hundred  and  forty-three  acres  is  devoted  mainly  to 
the  breeding  of  Spanish  Merino  sheep.  I  have  on  the  farm  two  other 
barns,  30  by  60  feet,  occupied  entirely  by  sheep. 

The  barn  which  I  now  refer  to  is  45  by  76  feet.  The  basement  is  10 
feet  high  in  the  clear.  The  walls  go  below  the  frost,  and  a  narrow  trench 
filled  with  broken  stone,  is  still  below  that,  for  the  purpose  of  drainage. 
Walls  i\  feet  thick.  Four  feet  of  the  north  wall  is  built  against  the  bank, 
but  the  grade  is  lost  in  the  first  fifteen  feet.  The  end  center  doors 
open  out  upon  level  ground.  The  basement  is  aired  bv  sixteen  windows, 
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Fig.  65. —  View  of  Frame. 

six  on  a  side  and  two  at  each  end,  revolving  on  pivots  or  axles,  and 
can  be  held  open  by  means  of  straps,  at  any  desired  angle,  the  base 
of  the  windows  projecting  outwards  ;  also  in  warm  weather  by  the  use  of 
slat  doors. 

The  frame  (fig.  65)  is  20  feet  high  ;  all  the  posts  supporting  the  puiline 
plates,  are  28  feet,  (except  those  of  the  arch  bents  ;)  by  using  28  feet  posts 
for  front  of- mows,  no  cross-tie  is  needed  between  the  posts  until  the  pur¬ 
line  plate  is  reached,  obviating  all  obstruction  to  the  use  of  the  horse-fork 
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Fig.  66. — Cross  Section  between  Floor  and  Fig.  67. — Cross  Section  of  Center  of 

Bay  —  B.  Ventilator  and  Straw  Floor— O.  inch  Iron  Bad,  with 

Shoot.  Nuts  tend  IV ashers. 

until  the  hay  in  the  mow  is  28  feet  high,  and  allows  the  load  to  be  backed 
into  the  mow.  I  can  drive  all  over  my  barn — back  into, either  mow  with 
a  load  of  hay,  and  fill  the  mow  in  thirds  or  sections — requiring  but  one 
man  in  the  mow  to  take  away  the  hay.  By  using  the  full  length  (28  feet)  /m 
at  the  ends,  it  prevents  them  from  bulging  out  as  they  frequently  do, 
- - - 
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where  the  posts  reach  only  to  the  cross-tie. 
are  laid  with  planed  and  grooved  pine. 

The  barn  is  double-boarded  and  battened. 


The  mow  and  barn  floors 

I  used  for  the  first  covering 
16  feet  boards,  (one  board 
would  cut  into  the  four 
required  short  pieces,)  12 
inches  wide,  planed  by  ma¬ 
chinery  to  one  thickness. 
For  the  outside  covering 
I  had  boards  sawed  20 
feet  long,  12  inches  wide, 
breaking  the  joints  of  the 
first  covering.  The  battens 


Fig.  68. — Floor  36  by  45  feet — E.  E.  Hay  Bays  20  by  45  were  Cut  from  3  by  3  pine 

acr“s  >'«= 

12  by  14  inches.  square,  making  a  three- 

cornered  batten  with  4  inch  flat  surface  to  cover  the  outside  joints. 

The  roof  has  18  feet 
pitch,  projecting  beyond 
the  building  2  feet  at  right 
angles.  The  cupola  is  7 
by  12  feet. 

In  fig.  67  I  had  a  stir¬ 
rup  of  two  by  half  inch 
iron  around  the  post  and 
bolted  to  the  beam,  and 
also  around  the  beam  and 
Fig.  69.— D.  D.  Horse  and  Cattle  Stalls — FI.  Mangers —  bolted  to  the  purl  ine  posts, 
C.  C.  Ventilators— Vi.  Sheep  Avenue— M.  Sheep  which  the  drawings  do 
A  ve?iue  and  Lartway  when  needed —  The  o?ily  di- 
visions  in  K.  and  M.  are  Sheep  Racks.  not  show. 

The  bridge  is  entirely  separate  from  the  barn  ;  the  wall  of  the  bridge 
is  three  feet  from  the  barn  wall. 

Plan  of  a  Cow-House. 

A  correspondent  (D.  S.  B.)  has  furnished  us  a  sketch  of  a  good  plan 
for  a  cow-house,  adapted  to  dairy  farming,  which  we  have  condensed  into 
the  accompanying  drawings,  shown  in  the  annexed  cues.  It  is  built  on  a 
slope  of  ground  sufficient  to  give  a  basement  seven  feec  high — we  think 
eight  feet  or  more  would  be  better,  as  contributing  to  a  more  perfect  ven¬ 
tilation  and  a  purer  air.  The  barn  is  30  by  60  feet,  with  a  shea  running 
the  whole  length  on  one  side.  The  following  is  our  correspondent's 
description  : 

The  barn  to  be  built  on  a  slope  of  ground  sufficient  to  give  a  basement 
7  feet  high — the  barn  to  be  30  by  60  feet,  with  a  shed  10  feet  wide  running 
the  whole  length  of  one  side.  This  may  be  left  off  at  the  desire  or  fancy 
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of  the  builder.  One  objection  maybe  raised  to  the  barn — the  width  of  the 
bays,  24  feet ;  but  horse-forks  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  the  larger 
a  bay  the  more  it  will  hold  in  proportion  to  its  size.  If  the  barn  is  built 

with  13  feet  posts,* *  each  of 
these  bays  will  hold  18  tons 
of  hay,  and  the  whole  barn, 
including  the  rooms  for 
straw,  50  tons  at  least.  The 
floor  is  too  narrow  for 
grain  purposes  only,  but 
for  a  grass  farm  12  feet  is 
wide  enough.  There  should 
be  three  doors  in  each  end- 
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Fig.  70. — X.  X.  Doors  in  the  Floor  Girt  for  Putting  .  .  ,  _ 

Down  Fodder  to  Feed  Doom  Directly  Below.  One  in  the  gable  tor  ventila¬ 
ting  the  hay  when  first  put  in  ;  next  the  floor  and  straw  rooms  the  bays  should 
be  boarded  up  4  feet.  The  basement  underneath  the  straw  rooms  is  intended 
for  the  manure  from  the  cows,  thus  keeping  it  protected  from  the  weather. 

Next  comes  the  cow-stable.  Behind  the  cows  there  should  be  a  bin 
made  4  feet  wide,  to  hold  muck,  leaves,  &c.,  for  bedding  ;  this  should  be 

arranged  so  that  the  par¬ 
tition  boards  can  be  taken 
out  as  the  muck  is  used, 
the  cows  to  be  kept  in 
stanchions  ;  3  feet  to  a  cow 
is  my  rule  ;  some  use  only 
2\,  but  3  is  none  too  much. 
The  stable  will  hold  twen¬ 
ty  head.  I  prefer  a  dirt 
floor  for  cows,  having  wood 
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feet  only.  In  front  is  a  feed 


room  4  feet  wide  ;  next  a  root  cellar,  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  a  cow-stable  ; 
this  should  have  double  walls  to  prevent  freezing.  Over  the  cistern  a  room 
will  be  left  12  by  24  feet ;  this  can  be  used  for  a  calf-shed  and  hospital,  or 
sheep-shed,  or  place  for  storing  wagons  in  winter  and  sleighs  in  summer,  &c. 

Of  the  cost  of  such  a  barn  I  say  nothing,  because  no  two  sections  have 
the  same  prices  for  lumber,  &c. 

The  manure  shed  can  be  left  open,  being  supported  by  posts  only,  or 
boarded  up  as  shown  in  plan.  Perhaps  the  first  would  be  the  better  plan 
on  some  accounts. 

Corn  Crib. 

The  accompanying  elevation  and  plan  show  the  design  of  a  neat,  com¬ 
pact  and  convenient  corn  crib,  built  by  a  Long-Island  correspondent,  and 

*  If  taller,  the  barn  would  be  more  spacious,  hold  more  hay,  and  cost  but  little  more— 

the  roof  being  the  same. 

- - - 
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which  after  several  years  trial,  he  finds  to  answer  the  intended  purpose  y 
to  his  satisfaction.  It  is  30  feet  long,  4  feet  wide  at  sills  and  5  at  plates  ;  1 
the  middle  cross  projection  is  6  feet  long,  at  which  the  crib  is  easily  filled  | 


Fig.  72  — Elevation. 

or  emptied.  The  main  posts,  4  by  6  inches,  are  8  feet  from  top  of  sills  to 
top  of  plates — those  of  the  projection  are  6  feet  2  inches.  The  sills  being 
more  exposed,  should  be  of  durable  wood,  and  are  4  by  6  inches.  The 
whole  stands  on  seventeen  locust  posts,  set  2\  feet  into  the  ground,  and  rest¬ 


ing  on  flat  stones,  20 
inches  above  ground, 
capped  with  invert¬ 
ed  milk-pans.  These 
pans, by  the  way, should 
have  no  wire  rims,  as 
the  rascally  rats  will 
sometimes  jump,  cling 
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Fig.  73. — Ground  Plan. 


to  these  rims,  and  throw  themselves  into  the  crib.  The  sides  are  pine 
strips  2  inches  wide,  set  just  far  enough  apart  to  hold  the  smallest  ears. 
Movable  boards  keep  the  corn  from  the  central  floor,  which  is  used  for 
shelling  and  storing  the  cobs. 

A  Good  Corn  House. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  convenient  buildings  for  this  purpose,  is  the 

one  on  the  farm  of  George  Geodes, 


near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  It  is  sixteen 
feet  wide  and  sixty  feet  long,  and  has 
a  capacity  for  more  than  four  thou¬ 
sand  bushels  of  ears.  Fig.  74  is  a 
cross  section  of  the  building.  A 
wagon  may  be  driven  in,  at  one  end, 
through  the  whole  length,  and  out  of 
it  at  the  other.  The  corn  is  deposit¬ 
ed  on  each  side — the  space  being  five 
feet  wide  at  top  and  three  at  bottom. 
A  strong  upright  timber  is  placed 


Fig.  74.— Section  0/  Corn-House.  for  this  purpose  at  every  ten  feet, 

leaning  toward  the  wagon  way,  as  the  figure  indicates.  Smaller  timbers 
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are  placed  between.  The  horizontal  slats,  for  holding  the  corn,  are  suc¬ 
cessively  tacked  on  the  inside  of  these  upright  timbers,  as  the  spaces  are 
filled  from  the  bottom  upwards.  Short  nails  being  used  for  this  purpose, 
the  slats  are  easily  knocked  off  as  the  corn  is  discharged.  When  the 
spaces  become  nearly  full,  the  corn  is  thrown  upward  with  a  scoop  shovel, 
over  the  top  of  the  timbers.  The  upright  timbers  merely  rest  on  the  lloor, 
to  which  they  are  secured  by  a  nail,  and  may  be  readily  taken  out  at  any 
time.  They  are  strongly  ironed  to  the  timbers  above,  and  iron  braces 
connect  these  timbers  to  the  posts.  No  advantage  having  been  found  to 
result  from  inclined  upright  strips  on  the  weather  side,  the  posts  are  made 
perpendicular.  Poles  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  roof  near  the  peak, 
for  suspending  trussed  seed  corn.  For  the  purpose  of  excluding  rats,  the 
floor  is  made  of  tight  two-inch  plank,  and  the  underpinning  being  three 
feet  high,  except  at  the  doors,  they  cannot  gain  admittance.  Iron  grates 
with  spaces  too  small  for  them  to  enter,  are  placed  in  the  underpinning  to 
admit  air,  and  to  prevent  the  decay  of  the  timber.  After  the  house  is  filled 
with  corn  in  autumn,  both  doors  are  thrown  open,  and  the  wind  sweeps 
through  freely,  causing  a  rapid  drying  of  the  ears — during  which  time 
movable  gates  are  placed  in  the  doorways  to  shut  out  intruders. 


Poultry  Houses — Design 


A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman  in  Maryland,  furnishes 
us  the  outline  of  the  plan  here  described,  from  which  we  have  made 
the  above  elevation.  It  was  erected  a  year  ago,  at  a  cost  of  $62.75,  not 
including  the  frame,  which  was  supplied  from  the  woods.  It  gives  entire 
satisfaction. 

Length  26  feet — width  10  feet.  Height  in  front  10  feet ;  in  rear,  6  feet. 
Weather-boarded  up  and  down,  with  strips  4  inches  wide  of  half  inch 
stuff  over  joints  ;  underpinning  of  brick,  10  inches  high.  The  entire  floor 
was  dug  out  one  foot  deep,  then  a  layer  ofioyster  shells  4  inches  thick,  put 
A  in  ;  then  gravel  2  inches,  and  clear  sand  2  inches,  and  over  all  gas  tar  2  A 
Jjk  inches,  making,  in  a  short  time,  a  hard,  solid  floor. 

(J  It  is  divided  into  three  compartments  by  two  wooden  partitions,  beginning  (j 
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io  inches  from  the  two  cross  sills,  (which  are  also  underpinned,)  and 


running  up  3  feet ;  from 
there  to  the  roof  the  par¬ 
titions  are  of  common 
plastering  laths.  The  nest 
boxes  are  on  a  wide  board 
that  rests  on  the  division 
sill,  and  when  a  hen  shows 
a  disposition  to  set  the 


A  SETTING.  £ 


BRAHMAS. 


& 

GRAIN  ROOM. 


DOMINIQUES. 


Fig.  76. — Ground  Plan — A.  A.  Nests. 


nest  is  turned  around,  and  she  finds  herself  within  the  sitting  room,  where 
she  is  secure  from  all  intrusion.  There  is  a  door  into  each  division  at  the 
the  back  of  the  house.  It  is  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  white-washed 
frequently. 

The  roosts  are  four  in  number,  running  across  the  house,  and  fit  in 
little  grooves  made  of  wood  nailed  on  the  side  walls  and  partitions,  and 
are  taken  down  daily,  and  once  a  month  are  coated  with  gas  tar.  The 
yard  is  in  front,  the  whole  width  of  the  house,  and  25  feet  long,  surrounded 
with  a  fence  8  feet  high,  of  palings.  In  a  colder  climate  than  ours  the 
house  could  be  lined  inside  if  desirable. 


DESIGN  II. 


The  above  engraving  represents  a  more  substantial  and  expensive 
poultry-house,  built  of  stone,  although  brick  or  wood  may  be  employ¬ 
ed,  adopting  the  same  general  arrangement.  The  ground  plans  were 
furnished  by  J.  H.  Dickerman  of  New-Haven  Co.,  Conn.  If  built 
of  wood,  the  posts  of  the  frame  may  be  about  9  feet,  the  sills  resting  on 
walls  of  concrete  about  3  feet  above  ground,  where  a  slight  inclination 
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dry  muck  or  loam,  as  needed.  The  windows  on  the  south  or  front  side 
give  light  and  warmth. 

The  second  floor  may  be  lathed  up  the  roof,  to  give  sufficient  height  in 
the  centre,  which  will  be  4^  feet  under  the  eaves  of  the  roof.  The  nests 
are  set  in  the  partition,  one  foot  from  the  floor,  one  foot  high,  and  one  and 


Fig.  78.  Fig,  yg, — Second  Floor. 

a  half  feet  long,  open  at  both  ends  with  a  slide  door,  which  is  reversed 
when  a  hen  is  sitting,  so  that  she  is  placed  in  the  opposite  or  sitting-room, 
and  thus  the  others  never  disturb  her.  A  door  to  communicate  between 
the  rooms  and  windows  in'the  end  and  south  side  will  give  sufficient  light 
and  warmth.  The  whole  should  be  lathed  and  plastered,  or  may  be  con¬ 
structed  of  concrete  walls,  which  will  make  a  warmer  and  more  durable 
building. 

This  plan  will  give  for  80  feet  of  outside  wall  800  feet  floor,  and  while 
the  lower  floor  is  much  the  best  for  roosting  and  feeding,  the  hens  quite 
readily  ascend  to  lay  and  sit,  and  with  equally  good  success.  I  find  this 
room  sufficient  to  winter  100  fowls  by  having  liberty  to  roam  at  large  in 
pleasant  weather,  and  confined  in  a  yard  during  the  season  when  they  are 
destructive  to  growing  crops.  The  cost  will  vary  according  to  prices  of 
material.  One  hundred  bushels  of  shell  lime  would  be  sufficient  to  con¬ 
crete  the  walls,  with  small  stone  and  gravel. 

DESIGN  III. 


This  design  is  furnished  by  J.  C.  Thompson  of  Staten  Island,  N.  Y., 
and  is  the  result  of  thorough  experience,  and  the  description  is  so  replete 
with  valuable  hints,  as  well  as  minute  instructions  for  the  erection  and 
furnishing  of  the  building,  as  amply  to  compensate  for  its  length. 

The  foundation  is  8  by  20  feet ;  durable  posts  set  well  into  the  ground, 
projecting  6  inches  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  on  which  the  foundation 
timbers  are  laid.  The  rest  of  the  frame  is  made  of  joists  or  wall  strips  ; 

A  planks  are  sunk  a  few  inches  into  the  ground  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  A 
JJk  the  foundation  timbers,  and  held  there  by  pegs.  In  summer  all  may  be  Jm 
0  removed  if  needed  to  admit  air,  or  only  the  inside  or  outside  planks  (_) 
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Fig.  80. —  Thompson' s  Poultry  House. 


removed,  which  prevents  rats  from  harboring  about  the  house,  as  they  will 
do  in  stone  foundations. 

The  building  is  8  feet  wide  by  20  feet  long,  6  feet  high  in  front  and 
in  the  rear,  enclosed  with  tongued  and  grooved  pine  boards  ;  roof,  hem¬ 
lock  boards,  full  length,  running  out  and  forming  a  shed  over  the  front 
4  feet  wide,  the  whole  covered  with  tin.  The  inside  is  ceiled  with  boards 
over  head  and  around  the  ends  and  sides,  being  filled  in  with  sawdust  or 
shavings  as  the  ceiling  boards  were  being  put  on,  except  over  head,  which 
need  not  be  stuffed. 

A  sixteen  inch  square  blind  ventilator  is  set  in  the  roof,  at  the  middle 
and  at  the  highest  part  of  the  roof.  At  the  bottom  of  the  ventilator,  on 
the  inside  of  the  house,  is  a  shutter  hung  on  hinges  ;  this  can  be  pulled 
up  and  closed,  or  let  down  by  a  cord  or  wire,  as  required,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather. 

In  front  of  the  house,  on  the  outside  there  are  two  sliding  sashes,  (set 
on  sash  rollers,)  each  4^-  feet  wide  and  4  feet  high,  set  in  sliding  strips  at 
top  and  bottom.  In  warm  weather  they  are  slid  out  to  and  cover  the 
dead  wood  at  the  ends  of  the  house.  These  sashes  are  made  so  that  the 
panes  slide  in  from  the  top,  in  grooves  made  in  the  bars,  and  meet  end  to 
end,  which  saves  the  time  and  labor  of  setting  with  putty,  so  that  when  a 
glass  is  broken  it  costs  no  time  or  labor  to  slide  the  glass  down  to  close 
the  broken  space  by  slipping  in  another  at  the  top  ;  being  so  easily  repair¬ 
ed,  it  is  sure  to  be  done.  Sashes  made  on  this  plan  are  ij  inches  thick 
at  the  bottom  and  sides,  and  three-fourths  at  the  top,  tennoning  the  bars, 
(planed  on  each  side,  to  admit  of  sliding  the  glass  in.)  The  bars  are  ten- 
noned  into  the  bottom  rail,  and  cut  out  at  the  top,  so  as  to  let  the  tongue 
lap  well  on  to  the  top  rail,  which  is  made  4  inches  wide,  to  give  strength 
to  the  bars,  they  being  nailed  to  the  top  of  the  frame.  1  he  bars  are  set 
to  receive  6  by  8,  7  by  9,  or  8  by  10  panes,  according  to  fancy.  Small 
panes  are  the  cheapest,  and  as  more  bars  are  used,  there  is  less  danger 
of  breakage,  and  less  cost  to  repair  and  keep  in  order. 
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The  inside  shutters  are  made  of  tongued  and  grooved  pine  boards,  well 
battened,  with  sash  rollers  on  the  bottom  ends  to  admit  of  easy  moving. 
They  run  in  a  sliding  frame  at  top  and  bottom,  and  when  open  run 
behind  the  dead  wood  ends  inside  the  house.  When  closed  they  are 
hooked  together  on  the  inside  ;  this,  with  a  pin  put  in  the  frame  behind  the 
shutter  when  closed,  or  a  stick  the  length  of  the  shutter  dropped  into  the 
groove  behind  it  when  closed,  makes  a  secure  fastening. 

As  the  house  runs  east  and  west  the  long  way,  the  nine-foot  window  faces 
the  sun  as  it  rises,  shining  directly  on  the  roosts,  giving  the  hens  the  full 
benefit  of  the  sun  in  winter  when  most  required.  The  roosts  are  placed  in 
the  west  end,  but  not  secured  to  the  house.  They  may  be  laid  on  a  frame 
hung  on  wires  from  the  roof,  or  secured  on  four  or  six  posts  set  in  the  ground 
— say  three  in  the  rear  and  three  in  the  front ;  the  front  ones  12  to  18  inches 
high,  the  rear  ones  a  foot  higher  ;  a  strip  on  each  from  front  to  rear,  for 
bearers  to  receive  the  roosts,  which  run  lengthwise.  The  roosts  used  are 
flat  3  inch  fence  strips,  12  feet  long,  laid  about  a  foot  apart ;  a  nail  tacked 
in  the  bearer  on  the  lower  side  of  each  roost  keeps  them  from  sliding  down. 
The  roosts  being  a  little  on  the  incline,  the  highest  are  filled  first  at  roosting 
time,  and  so  on  till  all  are  filled.  The  hens  thus  roost  compactly  and  keep 
each  other  warm  in  winter ;  in  fact,  they  form  a  solid  body  of  fowls — a  space 
Si  by  12  feet  seating  a  hundred  head  comfortably.  Flat  strips  are  best  for 
roosts,  because  the  liens’  toes  cannot  pass  below  their  feathers,  which  they 
will  do  on  small  round  roosts  ;  and  in  extremely  cold  weather,  in  cold 
houses,  their  toes  are  very  apt  to  be  frozen. 

In  summer  the  roosts  must  be  spread  out  level  and  as  wide  apart  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  as  to  keep  them  cool ;  as  the  stock  is  generally  reduced  as  warm 
weather  approaches,  my  house  accommodates  one  hundred  head.  Build¬ 
ings  may  be  made  larger  or  smaller,  according  to  the  number  desired  to 
be  kept. 

For  nests  I  use  butter  or  lard  tubs,  or  medium-sized  deep  cheese  boxes, 
set  on  the  ground  around  the  easterly  end  of  the  house;  another  tier  on  a 
shelf  over  the  first. 

There  are  no  permanent  nests,  shelves  or  roosts  ;  everything  is  portable, 
so  that  each  and  all  can  be  removed  and  cleaned  and  greased  at  pleasure. 
The  house,  being  new  and  clean,  will  be  first  well  white-washed  inside  in  the 
spring;  then  oiled  with  lamp  oil,  (not  paint  oil,  as  that  dries,)  put  on  with 
a  brush ;  any  kind  of  pot  skimmings,  melted  and  put  on  warm,  will  do  as 
well  as  oil.  Hen  lice  cannot  live  in  grease  for  a  moment.  Nests  can  be 
treated  in  the  same  way.  Tubs  are  better  than  boxes,  the  corners  being 
nice  harbors  for  vermin,  out  of  which  it  is  hard  to  drive  them.  Portable 
nests  are  better  than  permanent  ones.  When  you  desire  to  seta  hen,  take 
a  clean  tub  nicely  strawed,  (do  not  use  hay,)  throw  in  the  bottom  some  flour 
A  of  sulphur,  dry  earth  or  wood  ashes,  put  in  the  eggs,  and  set  the  tub  in  the 
Jm  place  occupied  by  the  setting  hen  at  night ;  she  can  be  removed  to  the  sitting 
(J  room  next  morning  by  gently  placing  a  hat  over  her  and  carefully  moving  her. 
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The  sitting-room  is  a  place  provided  for  all  sitting  hens,  where  the  tubs 
are  placed  in  line  along  the  sides  of  the  room  in  the  order  they  are  taken 
in — no  matter  if  io  or  20  tubs  are  in  the  room.  The  hens  are  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  leave  the  room  until  the  brood  is  hatched.  Every  morning  all  are 
carefully  removed  from  their  nests,  and  ample  food  and  drink  given  them. 
They  eat  and  quickly  return  to  their  nests.  At  hatching  time  the  chicks 
are  given  to  the  lightest  hen,  or  the  one  that  is  the  palest  about  the  gills 
or  head,  being  careful  to  remove  the  empty  nest ,  for  there  must  never  be 
any  more  nests  than  hens  in  the  room,  or  some  stupid  hen  will  take  a  nest 
without  eggs.  If  the  broods  come  out  small  in  number,  they  may  at  night 
be  put  by  one  hen. 

There  is  a  decided  advantage  in  removing  each  hen  every  day,  as  any 
injury  to  the  eggs  can  be  discovered,  the  nests  made  clean,  and  the  chicks 
cared  for  as  they  begin  to  peep  out.  Any  observer  will  see  at  a  glance 
the  advantage  of  a  sitting-room  over  the  ordinary  way  of  hatching  chicks. 

But  I  must  return  to  the  house.  Now,  it  will  be  seen  that  with  a  nine 
foot  window  in  front,  a  door  in  the  east  end,  (which  is  closed  in  winter,  ceiled 
and  filled  in,)  a  door  in  the  west  end,  and  a  ventilator  in  the  roof,  the  house 
is  about  as  nearly  turned  out  of  doors  as  it  well  can  be  for  a  summer  house. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  building  is  a  shed  8  feet  by  10,  tight  boarded  on 
the  north  side  ;  at  the  west  end  and  in  front  hot-bed  sash  are  set  on  their 
ends,  forming  an  enclosure  into  which  the  west  door  of  the  hen-house 
opens.  This  shed  is  used  as  a  feeding  and  drinking  place  in  winter,  and 
in  extremely  cold  and  stormy  weather  the  holes  in  front  of  the  house  and 
the  door  to  the  shed  are  closed  ;  in  fine  weather  all  are  opened,  allowing 
the  largest  liberty. 

Breeding  Coop. 

The  accompanping  figure  represents  a  breeding  coop,  which  will  be 
found  convenient  under  some  circumstances.  The  advantage  which  it 

possesses,  is  that  it 
may  be  moved  from 
place  to  place  with 
little  trouble,  furnish¬ 
ing  fresh  earth  and 
grass  for  bottom  — 
giving  something  of 
the  advantage  of  a 
greater  range.  It  may 
Fig.  81. — Breeding  Coop  for  Bowls.  likewise  be  used  for 

sitting  hens.  It  is  12  feet  long,  4  feet  high  and  4  wide.  F.  is  the  nest 
box,  entered  inside  ;  H.  door  for  withdrawing  eggs  ;  A.  windows,  each  a 
pane  of  glass,  fastened  inside  by  carpet  hooks  ;  E.  E.  posts  4  feet  high,  2 
A  by  4  inches,  to  nail  boards  and  slats  ;  B.  door.  The  rear,  not  shown  in 
JA  the  cut,  is  made  of  inch  boards,  with  door,  and  with  hen-hole.  This  plan 
Q  was  furnished  by  a  Lockport  correspondent. 
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VARIOUS  CONTRIVANCES  IN  RURAL  ECONOMY. 


Cattle  Fastenings. 

ON  THE  GROUNDS  of  Herendeen  &  Jones  of  Geneva,  we  ob¬ 
served  a  mode  of  fastening  cattle  in  their  stalls,  that  appeared  to 
possess  advantages  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  circumstances  may  render 
just  the  thing  for  some  farmers.  It  secures  the  animal’s  head  in  position, 
without  the  close  confinement  incident  to  stanchions. 

The  stalls  are  3  feet  wide  from  centre  to  centre  ;  and  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  vertical  partitions  at  the  mangers  only.  These  partitions 

are  nearly  3  feet  high,  and  about  2  feet 
wide.  Fig.  82  represents  an  end  view 
of  one  of  the  stalls  as  seen  from  the 
place  where  the  animal  stands — a.  a. 
being  the  partitions  made  by  nailing 
plank  on  vertical  scantling  posts.  Up¬ 
right  iron  rods,  b.  b.,  (about  1  inch  in 
diameter,)  bolted  on  the  partitions  at 
_ the  upper  ends,  and  running  into  the 

FL00R  sill  at  the  lower,  allow  the  chain  rings 

Fig.  82  -Cross  Section  0/ Stall.  to  slide  free]y  up  and  down  with  the 

raising  or  lowering  of  the  heads.  The  fastening  at  c.  is  simply  a  cross¬ 

bar  and  ring,  and  the  two  rings  admit  lengthening  or  shortening  the  loop, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  animal. 

Fig.  83  is  a  side  view  of  the  stable  and  stall,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  various  dimensions  :  Whole  width  of  stable  about  14  feet  inside  ; 

width  of  feeding  pas¬ 
sage,  4  feet ;  width  of 
manger,  from  front  to 
rear,  2  feet ;  width  of 
floor,  from  manger  to 
gutter,  4^  feet ;  width 
of  manure  gutter,  i£ 
feet. 

It  is  not  necessary 
Fig.  83.— Cross  Section  0/ Stable.  to  have  any  partitions 

between  the  stalls,  except  those  which  separate  the  mangers,  as  the  chain 
loops  hold  the  cattles’  necks,  and  prevent  them  from  hooking  each  other. 
The  result  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  stanchions,  with  the  exception  that 
more  liberty  is  allowed  the  animals. 

Winans’  Cow  Stables. 

The  cow  stables  of  R.  Winans  of  Maryland,  are  so  peculiar  in  their 
arrangement  and  construction,  and  possess  some  important  advantages, 
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that  we  deem  them  worthy  of  a  description,  the  substance  of  which  we  ob¬ 
tain  from  the  Country  Gentleman.  Stables  like  these,  with  grated  or 
sparred  floors,  are  better  adapted  to  the  warmer  winters  of  the  Middle 
States  than  those  of  the  extreme  north,  where  the  freezing  of  the  manure 
would  tend  to  clog  the  openings. 


Fig.  84. —  IVinans  Cow  Stciiles. 

The  stables  are  either  24  feet  in  width,  with  double  pitch  roof,  and  a 
row  of  stalls  on  each  side  a  central  passage  way,  or  12  feet  in  width  with 
single  pitch  roof  and  stalls  on  one  side.  The  stalls  are  not  placed  across  the 
building,  as  usual,  but  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  as  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  cut,  (fig.  84.)  Each  cow  has  a  stall  to  herself,  and  stands  with 
her  right  side  towards  the  passage,  so  as  to  be  accessible  for  milking.  A 
small  wooden  bar  is  suspended  along  the  farther  side  of  the  stall ;  a  rope 
at  either  end  running  to  the  passage  way,  so  that  the  cow  may  be  gently 
drawn  close  to  the  slats  when  required  for  milking  or  otherwise.  1  he 
following  are  the  dimensions  : 

Stalls  5  feet  wide  at  floor  ;  10^  feet  long. 

Feeding  trough  2^  feet  wide  ;  plank  floor,  for  fore  feet,  3  feet  ;  iron  grate 
floor,  5  feet — giving  total  length  10^  feet. 

Grate  bars  of  floor,  1  inch  wide  ;  4  inch  deep  ;  2\  inches  apart  each  way. 
Floor  of  stall  about  2  feet  above  floor  of  building  ;  the  plank  part 
inches  lower  than  the  grating,  and  covered  with  say  2  inches  depth  of  earth. 

Guards  on  the  floor  a  little  forward  of  the  grating,  to  prevent  the  cow’s 
turning,  as  she  otherwise  might. 

Vertical  rounds  between  stall  and  passage,  2  inches  in  diameter,  9  inches 
apart,  removable  one  or  more  at  a  time — for  milking,  as  shown  by  the 
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dotted  lines  in  the  engraving,  and  for  feeding,  as  shown  by  those  spread 
apart  at  the  feeding  trough. 

The  height  of  the  cow  above  the  floor  of  the  passage,  is  such  that  the 
person  milking  'stands  instead  of  sitting,  and  is  intended  just  to  suit  the 
milker’s  convenience  in  this  posture. 

The  deposits  under  the  stalls  fall  upon  the  floor  of  the  stable,  which  has 
an  outward  slope  of  6  inches  in  12  feet,  and  are  daily  removed  through  a 
shutter  on  the  outside,  not  seen  in  the  cut. 

A  shutter  in  the  weather  boarding  above,  (shown  by  a  cross  bar  on  one 
of  the  boards  in  the  cut,)  opens  for  ventilation  as  may  be  necessary. 

It  should  be  added  that  these  stables  were  designed  after  Mr.  Winans’ 
experience  had  enforced  the  distinct  conviction  that  cows  kept  for  milk 
will  give  a  larger  and  more  evenly  sustained  product,  by  being  stabled  the 
year  round,  free  from  sudden  changes  in  diet  or  mode  of  life.  Hence  the 
objection  of  inconvenient  access  that  might  otherwise  arise,  is  greatly  ob¬ 
viated.  A  short  inclined  plane  is  provided,  movable  on  wheels,  upon 
which  the  cow  is  led  into  the  stall,  and  there  she  remains,  under  this  system, 
for  months,  or  for  the  whole  year  together.  A  board  partition  separates 
the  several  stalls.  The  cow  is  tied  by  a  cord  of  sufficient  length  to  allow 
great  freedom  of  movement,  and  the  slack  avoided  by  attaching  the  end 
to  a  small  weight,  which  has  room  for  play  between  the  floor  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  that  of  the  stall.  Nearly  the  same  comfort  is  provided  for  the 
animal  as  in  a  loose  box,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  its  getting  its  feet 
into  the  manger,  or  injuring  itself  in  any  way.  The  stables  here  described 
were  built  very  simply  and  plainly,  with  no  expenditure  for  display.  Water 
being  easily  obtainable,  was  carried  in  pipes  along  the  upper  frame  through 
which  the  rounds  are  inserted  in  front  of  the  stall,  and  thence  directly  into 
the  tub  with  which  each  is  provided.  This  tub  was  alwaws  filled,  and 
was  provided  with  plug  at  bottom,  to  draw  off  the  contents  if  desired. 
The  cross-barring  in  the  grate  is  a  preventive  against  slipping,  and  by  the 
use  of  iron  instead  of  wood,  the  surface  of  the  bars  to  which  manure  might 
adhere,  was  lessened.  The  earth  in  front  is  gritty  enough  to  aid  in  this 
respect,  and  at  the  same  time  the  hoofs  are  kept  from  growing  to  too  great 
length.  A  small  blackboard  was  attached  to  the  partition  at  the  foot  of 
each  cow,  on  which  every  week  or  ten  days  her  milk  was  registered,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  yield  of  each  was  well  kept  up — also  any  other 
memoranda  of  importance.  About  200  cows  were  kept  in  these  stables, 
and  yielded  an  average  of  two  and  one-tenth  gallons  of  milk  per  day  for 
the  year ;  they  were  almost  invariably  gaining  in  flesh  meantime,  and  the 
air  about  them,  even  in  very  warm  weather,  was  pure  and  sweet.  The 
cows  were  nearly  as  clean  as  if  constantly  groomed.  Wooden  slats  would 
doubtless  answer  for  these  stalls,  but  the  iron  being  found  preferable,  and 
the  owner  having  facilities  for  providing  that  material,  was  substituted  to 
advantage.  A  small  car  was  used  for  distributing  feed  up  and  down  the 
passages. 


I 
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Barn  Doors  on  Rollers. 

These  doors  possess  some  advantages  over  those  hung  on  hinges,  and 
are  also  attended  with  some  objections.  The  advantages  are,  they  are 
not  thrown  open  or  beaten  about  by  the  wind  ;  they  occupy  less  room  in 
opening,  and  snow  drifts  interfere  but  slightly  with  their  operation.  Their 
disadvantages  are,  the  greater  difficulty  of  causing  them  to  shut  closely, 
and  their  liability  not  to  work  well,  when  applied  to  imperfectly  built  barns, 
or  to  those  distorted  by  sagging  or  settling.  These  disadvantages,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  obviated  by  perfect  workmanship. 

The  accompanying  figure  represents  a  door  thus  constructed — the  door 
made  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  work,  in  order  to  show  more 

distinctly  the  mode  ot 

1 - 1 — 1 — I i -  hanging.  It  is  necessary 

that  the  doors  be  placed 
outside,  unless,  as  rarely 
'happens,  there  are  no 
timbers  within  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  opening  and 
shutting.  A  small,  hori¬ 
zontal,  wooden  rail  (a.) 
made  of  a  plank  set  on 
edge,  is  placed  over  the 
door  or  opening,  and  on 
its  upper  edge  is  a  small 
iron  bar.  On  this  the 
hangings  (b.  b.)  roll.  A 
flange  on  the  inside  of  the 
wheels,  and  in  the  best 
made  rollers  on  both 
sides,  keeps  them  to  their 
Fig.  85. — Barn  Door  on  Rollers.  places.  The  bottom  of 

the  door  is  kept  close  to  the  side  of  the  barn  by  small  hooks  of  iron.  (c.  c.,) 
which  press  against  a  horizontal  iron  strip  nailed  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
outside  of  the  door.  Hooks  should  be  placed  at  proper  intervals  to 
hold  the  door  when  open  as  well  as  when  shut.  Small  cast-iron  anti¬ 
friction  rollers,  if  placed  on  these  hooks,  and  also  inside  the  doors 
against  the  side  of  the  barn,  will  cause  the  doors  to  run  easily  and  pre¬ 
vent  chafing. 

A  vertical  strip  is  to  be  nailed  against  the  door  post  outside,  and  another 
one  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  door  inside,  so  that  when  it  is  shut,  these  two 
strips,  coming  together,  form  a  close  joint,  and  exclude  the  cold  air. 
Rolling  doors,  here  described,  are  especially  adapted  to  inside  partitions, 
where  the  accurate  exclusion  of  cold  air  is  not  so  esssential. 

To  protect  the  rollers  and  rail  from  rain  and  snow  a  horizontal  cap  (d.)  , 
a  foot  or  more  in  width,  should  extend  over  the  whole. 
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Door  Hasps. 


Every  door  which  is  often  used  should  be  furnished  with  a  good  self¬ 
fastening  latch,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  on  out-buildings,  which  are 
less  frequently  visited,  and  which  must  be  secured  with  a  padlock  at  night, 
a  common  hasp  is  regarded  as  sufficient.  Often  the  single  strap  is  placed 
over  the  staple,  and  during  the  day-time  is  fastened  to  its  place  by  a  small 
wooden  pin,  and  not  unfrequently  with  a  col'll  cob.  Several  motions  must 


of  course  be  made  every 
time  the  door  is  opened, 
and  when  it  is  closed  again. 
Sometimes  the  pin  is  lost, 
and  then  a  search  must  be 
made  for  a  stick  or  a 


Fig.  86. 


broken  limb  of  a  tree  to  supply  its  place.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience 
a  hasp  has  been  contrived  and  much  introduced  into  use,  like  that  shown 
in  fig.  86.  A  small  hook  is  attached,  moving  on  a  rivet,  so  as  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  pin,  and  is  thus  always  on  hand.  Still  several  motions 
are  required  in  closing  and  opening.  We  have  made  a  still  further  im¬ 


provement,  as  shown  in  fig.  87, 
which  we  find  a  great  conveni¬ 
ence;  and  which  may  be  fasten¬ 
ed  and  unfastened  almost  as  readi¬ 
ly  as  the  best  latch.  A  projection 
is  made  on  the  lower  side,  as  dis- 


Fig.  87. 


tinctly  shown  by  the  figure,  which  is  dropped  into  the  staple,  and  holds 
the  door  securely.  Another  staple  is  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hinges,  by  which  it  is  as  readily  fastened  open.  At  night  the  loop  is  slip¬ 
ped  on  the  staple  and  secured  by  padlock.  This  hasp  will  do  for  doors 
that  are  frequently  used  or  passed  many  times  a  day. 

The  one  shown  in  the  accompanying  figures  combines  all  the  advantages 
of  a  self-fastening  latch  and  hasp.  During  the  day, 
|  4  when  used,  the  hasp  operates  like  a  common 

straight  latch — the  loop  slipping  over  the  catch 
. quite  as  readily,  and  always  in  position — acting  as 


Ifj, _ latch  or  hasp  without  trouble  or  extra  motions. 


The  padlock  should  hang  suspended  by  a  small 


Fig.  88. — Catch ,  Driven 
into  the  Post. 


chain,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  tl 
hasp  always  adjusting  itself  bv  the  sim] 
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Barn-Door  Fastenings. 

The  following  is  described  by  L.  D.  Snook,  and  is  simple,  convenient 
and  easily  made  :  A.  and  B.  are  portions  of  barn-doors.  K.  is  a  wooden 
bar  4  feet  in  length,  2\  in  width  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  loosely 


Fig.  90. 

bolted  at  one  end,  as  shown,  (fig.  90  ;)  a.  a.  are  cleats  nailed  on  each  door 
with  a  portion  sawn  away  for  the  resting  thereon  of  the  bar  K.  The 
dotted  lines  show  the  position  of  the  bar,  resting  against  the  cleat  C.  when 
the  doors  are  to  be  opened. 

Another  mode  is  the  following  (fig.  91)  furnished  by  M.  E.  Merchant, 
of  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.  B.  repre¬ 
sent  the  two  doors  inside.  D.  I).  two  stan¬ 
dards  attached  to  the  lever  C.  by  tenons 
fitting  sufficiently  loose  to  allow  the 
lever  to  work  up  and  down.  The  lever 
is  bolted  to  the  cross-piece  of  the  door 
midway  between  the  standards  D.  D. 
By  raising  the  lever  the  upper  standard 
drops  out  of  its  fastening,  and  the  lower 
rises  from  the  same.  The  fastening 
for  the  other  door  is  nothing  but  a 
block  of  wood  six  or  eight  inches  long 
and  one  and  a  half  thick,  and  one  of 
the  same  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
The  dot-  , 


_ 

A 

1 

a 

h 

Fig.  91. 

Jfk  door,  fastened  together  by  a  pin  at  a.,  and  resting  on  a  pin  at  A 
U  ted  lines  show  the  position  of  the  fastening  when  the  door  is  open.  (_) 

- 
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Sheep  Racks. 

C.  T.  H.  of  Knowlesville,  N.  Y.,  has  sent  us  a  description  of  a  mode  of 
constructing  sheep-racks,  which  vve  illustrate  in  the  accompanying  figures. 
It  is  a  good  and  cheap  contrivance,  and  may  be  adapted  to  racks  for  other 
purposes,  by  adding  vertical  slats,  and  by  varying  the  size :  Take  two 
boards  16  feet  long  and  io  inches  wide  for  one  side,  and  three  pieces  2$ 


Fie.  02. — Sheep-Rack— Side  Section— 16  Jeet  long,  Boards  io  inches  wide— height 

2  %/eet. 

feet  long  and  6  inches  wide  for  cleats  ;  nail  one  piece  on  each  end  and 
one  in  the  middle,  with  No.  8  wrought  nails  ;  that  will  form  one  side, 
(fig.  92.)  Make  ends  the  same,  3  feet  long  (fig.  93.)  Take  heavy  hoop  iron 
ij  inches  wide,  make  a 
staple  (fig.  94)  by  bending 
it,  to  be  nailed  on  the  end 


Fig-  93' — End  Section,  3  feet  of  short  SeCtion  '>  CUt  the 
long;  Staples  project  3%  hoop  iron  18  inches  long, 

lncheL •  punch  two  holes  in  each 

_  end,  the  same  distance, 

If  l:i|JH.<,lllllllili' 

rsBpwiirMias*  so  that  when  it  is  bent 

Fig.  94. — Staple,  9%  inches  the  holes  will  be  op-  pjg  g5. — Keying  the  Cor 
posite ;  put  a  wrought 


long. 


nail  through  and  clinch.  Mortice  two  square  holes  through  each  end  of 
side  sections,  (one  in  the  middle  for  stay)  for  staple  to  go  through.  Make 
a  half  round  key  tapering,  drive  them  tight,  and  you  have  as  solid  a  rack 
as  one  could  wish.  This  rack  can  be  taken  apart  in  one  minute,  and  be 
stored  in  small  compass  in  a  stable  or  shed. 

Cattle  Racks  for  Feeding. 

The  annexed  figure  represents  a  good  stout  box  for  feeding  cattle.  It  is 

about  6  feet  square,  made  of  oak 
plank  and  corner  pieces — a.  is  about 
20  inches  wide,  and  b.  and  c.  about 
8  or  10  inches  wide — all  inch  and  a 
quarter  thick.  Inch  boards  will  do,  if 
very  securely  nailed  and  clinched,  but 
they  will  be  more  likely  to  be  broken 
by  the  cattle.  The  space  between  a. 
and  c.  should  be  about  2  feet  for  fully 
Fig.  96. — Square  Feeding  Box.  grown  cattle.-  If  too  large,  the  ani¬ 

mals  will  crawl  in  and  make  a  bed  of  the  box.  Smaller  ones  foi  calves 
should  be  placed  in  a  separate  yard.  Four  animals  feed  at  once  at  one  of  > 
these  boxes. 
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Warren  Brown  of  New-Hampshire  sends  us  the  following  contrivance, 
which  he  has  used  for  ten  years  :  The  four  posts  which  form  the  corners 
are  8  inches  square,  resting  on  sills  at  the  bottom,  and  supporting  a  beam 

on  which  rests  the 
roof.  The  root 
projects  on  each 
side  and  at  the 
ends,  to  cover  the 
animals  while  eat¬ 
ing.  The  sides  and 
ends  of  the  rack 
are  made  from 
round  sticks  one 
foot  in  diameter, 
97'  split  in  two,  which 

are  framed  into  the  posts.  A  floor  is  laid  around  the  rack  for  the  animals 
to  stand  upon,  and  allow  a  passage  around  it.  When  the  ground  is  dry 
the  floor  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  posts  set  in  the  ground.  Some  of  the 
advantages  of  this  rack  are—  ist.  It  is  simple  and  durable,  and  almost  any 
one  who  has  the  tools  can  build  it.  2d.  The  food  is  kept  clean  and  dry,  the 
roof  keeping  the  weather  from  it.  It  can  be  used  for  horses,  cattle  or  sheep. 

Another  correspondent  (H.  R.  W.)  describes  a  rack  intended  to  prevent 
animals  from  chasing  each  other  around  it,  and  it  is  well  adapted  to  ani¬ 
mals  not  disposed  to  be  quiet  and  mind  their  own  business.  He  says  : 

“  For  some  years  I  have  soiled  five  or  six  cows,  and  during  that  time  have 
been  at  my  wit’s  ends  to  contrive  how  to  keep  the  strong  from  over-feeding 
and  the  weak  from  famishing.  Small  and  separate  boxes  do  pretty  well— only 
they  are  easily  overturned  and  troublesome  to  fill.  The  plan  upon  which  I 
now  depend  has  the  experience  of  two  years  to  recommend  it,  and  seems 
effectually  to  baffle  the  queen  of  the  yard,  who  now  eats  her  proper  allow¬ 
ance  in  close  and  peaceful  proximity  to  her  feebler  associates.  You  may  get 
the  idea  of  it  from  the  following  sketch,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  four  animals. 

“It  is  nothing  more  than 
a  box  about  6  feet  square, 
set  upon  timber  or  stone, 
the  bottom  laid  with  open 
joints  for  ventilation,  and 
the  sides  boarded  up  18 
inches.  Two  partitions, 
crossing each  other,  divide 
it  into  four  equal  parts. 
These  partitions  are  car¬ 
ried  up  above  the  sides 
high  enough  to  blind  the  j 
cows  from  each  other  and  7 


Fig.  98. 


. . . .  . _ . . 
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prevent  their  quairelling.  The  only  important  parts  of  the  arrangement 
are  the  projecting  arms  or  cross-bars  which  extend  beyond  the  box  and 
between  the  cows  to  a  distance  of  three  feet  on  either  side.  Each  cow  now 
takes  possession  of  a  corner  and  feeds  secure  from  unexpected  horns  and 
rear  attacks.  For  should  the  queen  cow,  as  at  the  first  she  undoubtedly  will, 
fancy  every  other  portion  better  than  her  own,  and  conclude  to  take  forci¬ 
ble  possession,  she  must  first  execute  a  deliberate  and  tedious  retrograde 
movement,  involving  an  entire  change  of  base.  Her  intended  victim  sees 
all  this,  and  walks  at  her  leisure  out  of  the  open  corner,  round  into  the 
place  just  made  vacant  by  her  belligerent  majesty.  After  a  few  games  of 
such  puss  in  the  corner,  it  comes  to  be  generally  understood  that  it  does 
not  pay,  and  it  is  soon  abandoned.  Any  other  division  of  the  space 
would  not  be  so  favorable,  as  not  leaving  so  much  room  for  the  retreating 
cow.  As  exhibited,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  one  animal  to  confine  and 
worry  another.  This  is  all  important  to  one  who  raises  valuable  stock. 
Since  adopting  this  simple  contrivance,  I  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
equal  distribution  of  the  good  things  in  my  cattle-yard,  and  the  uni¬ 
form  condition  and  health  of  the  animals. 


Farm  Gate 


A  correspondent  has  sent  us  a  rough  sketch  and  description  of  a  cheap 
and  simple  farm  gate,  which  we  have  re-drawn  and  put  into  shape.  This 
gate  appears  to  be  well  adapted  to  such  openings  as  do  not  require  to  be 
passed  frequently,  as  for  example  the  entrances  to  the  more  remote  fields 
of  the  farm. 

pig,  gq  is  a  plan — the  two  posts  A.  and  B.  are  to  be  placed  in  such 


B 


D 


C 


A 


Fig.  99. 


position  towards  each  other  that  the  gate  C.  will  slide  between  them,  and 
also  turn  90  degrees,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  fence,  the  cross 
pieces  on  which  must  be  nailed  on  the  right  side  of  the  post  A.  and  on 


the  left  side  of  B.  This  cross 
piece  should  be  an  inch  and  a 
half  thick  when  the  gate  lum¬ 
ber  is  an  inch  thick.  The 
end  pieces  of  the  gate  should 
be  on  the  side  opposite  the 
post  A.,  so  as  to  slide  by  A. 
and  snug  up  to  B.  D.  is  the 
latch  post  of  the  fence. 


Fig.  100.  An  improvement  is  to  have  lg-  l01- 

a  roller  with  flanges  for  the  upper  slot  of  the  gate  to  run  upon,  as 
shown  in  section  in  fig.  100,  and  with  a  side  view  in  fig.  101.  The  shank 
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Fig.  102. 


under  the  roller  enters  an  auger  hole  in  the  cross  piece,  and  turns  in  this 
hole  as  the  gate  is  swung  open  or  shut.  The  roller  is  of  cast-iron.  Fig. 
102  shows  the  whole  contrivance,  with  the  gate  open. 

Syphon. 

It  often  happens  that  it  becomes  desirable  to  drain  a  pond,  cellar,  quarry 
or  other  excavation  without  the  trouble,  time  or  expense  of  cutting  a  deep 


ditch.  J.  P.  Jay  of  Kentucky,  gives 
in  the  annexed  figure  the  mode  he 
has  adopted.  To  start  the  syphon, 


syphon, 


stop  both  ends  and  fill  with  water 
through  the  vertical  branch  ;  then 
turn  the  cocks  so  as  to  cut  off  com¬ 
munication  with  the  air  ;  open  the 
upper  end  of  the  syphon  first,  and 
then  the  lower  end,  and  the  water 
will  run  freely.  Now  when  air 


ascend  in  the  pipe  at  C.  Then 


Fig.  103. — Syphon. 


close  B.,  open  A.,  and  pour  in  water  to  fill  the  part  C.  In  this  manner 
the  air  can  be  taken  out  with  little  trouble.  Care  should  be  taken  in  join¬ 
ing  the  branch  to  the  syphon  that  the  end  does  not  go  inside  at  all.  In 
case  the  branch  might  freeze1,  it  may  be  joined  at  D.  with  a  screw  so  as  to 
be  removed.  The  end  where  the  water  escapes  should  be  a  little  smaller 
than  the  rest  of  the  pipe. 

Osier  Bands  for  Cornstalks  and  Straw. 

Nurserymen  and  others  are  familiar  with  the  mode  of  twisting  loops  on 
the  smaller  ends  of  the  long  shoots  of  the  osier,  in  order  to  use  them  with 
facility  for  bands,  in  tying  up  bundles  of  trees.  As  the  osier  is  gradually 
coming  into  use  as  bands  for  straw,  cornstalks,  and  for  other  farm  purposes, 
we  have  frequent  inquiries  as  to  the  mode  of  using  them. 
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U  When  they  are  kept  cut  down  yearly,  the  shoots  sent  up  arc  six  or  eight 
feet  long,  and  the  third  of  an  inch  or  so  in  diameter.  This  cutting  down 
must  be  done  in  autumn,  winter,  or  early  in  spring  before  the  buds  swell, 
to  prevent  the  check  in  growth  always  resulting  from  cutting  away  expand- 

Ied  buds  or  young  leaves.  The  shoots  may  be  used  either  in  autumn  or 
spring,  and  work  best  after  a  day  or  two  wilting.  To  use  them  expedi¬ 
tiously,  a  loop  is  formed  at  the  smaller  end,  through  which  the  larger  end 
is  thrust,  and  then  drawn  tightly  by  placing  the  knee  or  boot  upon  the 
bundle.  The  two  ends  are  then  secured  together  by  a  twist. 

Before  forming  the  loop,  about  two  feet  of  the  smaller  end  must  be  ren¬ 


dered  flexible  by 
twisting.  This  is 
done  by  holding  it 
firmly  in  the  left 
hand,  as  shown  in 
fig.  104,  and  whirl¬ 
ing  the  other  end 
rapidly,  so  as  to 
give  it  the  twist. 
Then  the  twist¬ 
ed  part  is  bent 


\ 


Fig.  104. — Mode  0/  Twisting'  the  Smaller  Ends  0/  Osiers,  pre-  around  the  small- 


paratory  to  Forming  the  Loop. 


er  fingers,  and  the 
two  parts  brought 
parallel  ;  the  fore 
finger  is  placed  be- 


Fig.  105. — Mode  of  Twisting  and  Looping  Osiers ,  preparatory  tween  these  parts, 


to  Using  them  as  Bajids. 


and  the  twisting 


continued  until  the  loop  is  made,  as  shown  in  fig.  105,  and  the  end  tied  in 
a  knot.  A  little  practice  enables  any  one  to  perform  this  operation  rapidly 
— the  bending  and  looping  being  done  in  a  moment  by  the  left  hand,  while  the 
twistingis  done  with  the  right  hand,  without  any  cessation  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  work,  a  few  seconds  only  being  required  for  the  whole. 

The  best  osiers,  when  cut  and  slightly  wilted,  are  nearly  as  tough  as 
leathern  thongs,  and  will  not  only  bear  any  ordinary  degree  of  twisting,  but 
possess  sufficient  strength  for  holding  a  bundle  firmly  together. 


Open  Drains  Lined  with  Stone. 


Every  farmer  knows  the  inconvenience  of  the  washing  of  surface  drains, 
used  for  conveying  small  brooks,  and  the  floods  which  pour  down  swales 
in  heavy  storms.  We  have  often  seen  such  channels  paved  with  cobble 
stones,  w’hich  answered  a  good  purpose,  and  over  this  paving  the  water 
rushed  down  without  doing  any  injury.  The  difficulty  is,  the  outer  small 
stones  are  apt  to  be  displaced  by  frost  and  the  plow,  when  running 
through  fields.  A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  well  by  adopting  the  mode  of  construction  shown  in  the  following 
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cut,  fig.  106.  He  cuts  a  broad  ditch,  and  fills  it  half  full  of  small  and 

broken  stones.  He  then 
selects  broad  or  thick 
flat  stones,  some  twenty 
inches  long,  and  places 
them  in  parallel  rows, 
not  quite  meeting  in  the 
middle,  and  forming  a 

Fi£-  lo6-  trough  like  the  letter  V> 

as  shown  in  the  cut.  The  thinner  ends  are  placed  inward  ;  and  if  of  dif¬ 
ferent  thicknesses,  the  small  stones  must  be  hollowed  out,  so  as  to 
make  the  tops  as  even  and  smooth  as  may  be.  These 
ditches  must  be,  so  far  as  possible,  in  perfectly  straight 
lines  across  the  field,  or  along  a  boundary.  Neither  the 
plow  nor  frost  will  disturb  them. 

Hay  Knife. 

J.  G.  Homet  of  Monroeton,  Penn.,  gives  the  following 
statement  and  description  : 

Being  tired  of  cutting  hay  with  an  axe,  I  went  to  the 
blacksmith,  taking  about  three  feet  of  old  buggy  tire  and 
one  pound  of  cast  steel,  and  showed  how  I  wished  him  to 
make  a  hay-knife — told  him  to  make  two  blades,  B.  B.,  at 
about  the  angle  shown,  (fig.  107,)  with  the  inner  corners 
rounded  and  the  inner  edges  thin  and  sharp.  These  blades 
were  welded  to  one  end  of  the  tire,  and  the  other  end  coiled 
for  a  handle.  At  A.,  (fifteen  inches  from  the  bottom,) 
was  welded  a  step  on  which  the  foot  is  placed  :o  thrust 
the  knife  into  the  hay.  At  C.  the  bar  is  curved  out  to 
keep  the  hand  away  from  the  cut  hay. 

The  cost  of  materials  is  from  thirty  to  fifty  ceats ;  cost 
of  making  one  dollar. 

The  knife  herein  described  is  forty-two  inches  long,  and  one  and  a 
quarter  inches  wide. 

Whiffletree  Hooks. 

We  have  used  for  some  vears  the  whiffletree  hooks  made  and  placed  on 
his  wagons  by  J.  E.  Morgan  of  Deerfield,  N.  Y.,  and  find  nothing  of  the 
kind  so  convenient  for  farm  wagons. 

The  hooks  for  attaching  the  smaller  whiffletrees  to  the  larger  ones  or 
eveners,  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure.  The  hooks  attached  to 
the  ends  of  the  evener  are  made  of  iron  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
are  consequently  so  strong  as  never  to  be  in  danger  of  bending,  when  sub- 
h  jected  to  the  hardest  draught  of  the  team.  A  slot  is  made  in  the  ends  of 
the  evener,  so  that  these  hooks  may  be  turned  about  on  the  bolt  to  which 
(j  they  are  attached,  through  more  than  half  the  entire  circle.  The  bolt 
- - - - 
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Fig.  127. — Di an  thus  dentatus. 


appearance,  growing  in  tufts,  covered  when  in  bloom  with  a  handsome 
mass  of  rose-lilac  flowers.  It  grows  well  on  rock-work,  and  may  be  used 
for  edging  or  for  masses  where  low  plants  are  desired. 

The  Reddened  Sii.ene  pendula — (fig.  128.) — This  is  a  newly  intro¬ 
duced  bloomer,  the 
whole  plant  present¬ 
ing  a  remarkable  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  flowers 
of  a  bright  carmine 
rose,  the  branches,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  green, 
are  of  a  brownish  red, 
which  spreads  over 
the  leaves  and  calyx, 
giving  the  whole  a 
striking  aspect,  quite 
different  from  that  of , 
the  old  Silene  pendula. 


Fig.  128. — Silene  pendula.  var.  ruberrima. 
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DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT,  RECEIPTS,  &c. 


Written  for  the  Annual  Register  by  A  Young  Learner. 


Economy  in  Family  Expenses. 


AT  SOME  LEISURE  TIME,  when  both  are  in  good  humor,  let  the 
good-man  and  his  wife  deliberately  agree  upon  the  sum  of  money 
needed  by  the  latter  for  all  expenses  in  one  year.  Let  the  husband  then 
supply  it  to  her  in  quarterly  payments,  with  the  understanding  that  if  she 
uses  her  money  too  fast,  she  can  have  no  more  till  the  next  quarter. 

The  usual  way  of  asking  for  cash  every  time  that  anything  is  wanted  is 
a  source  of  mutual  irritation.  By  a  regular  allowance  such  conversations 
as  the  following  would  be  obviated  :  “  Dear,  could  you  let  me  have  ten 

cents  to  buy  a  paper  of  pins  ?”  “  Mrs.  Smith,  you  waste  the  most  on 

trifles  of  all  the  women  I  ever  saw  ;  besides,  I  haven’t  any  change  to  buy 
your  pins.  Can’t'  you  use  carpet-tacks  instead  ?” 

Symmetry  in  expenditure  would  be  also  thus  secured.  An  undue  por¬ 
tion  would  not  go  to  this  or  that,  but  all  could  be  systematically  appor¬ 
tioned.  The  wife  would  not  feel  at  liberty  to  draw  upon  her  husband’s 
purse  for  superfluities  as  long  as  his  good  nature  held  out ;  she  would  feel 
the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  her  trust. 

2.  Let  every  woman  keep  an  account  of  every  penny  she  expends.  A 
blank  book  ruled  with  separate  columns  for  receipts  and  expenditures  is 
convenient  for  this  purpose.  There  are  few  women  who  would  be  extrava¬ 
gant  if  they  were  not  so  ignorant  of  money  affairs.  Many  wives  have  no 
idea  of  the  limits  of  their  husbands’  incomes  ;  widows  and  single  women, 
while  knowing  how  much  they  receive,  often  expend  their  money  hit-or- 
miss,  and  never  know  where  it  all  goes.  “  I  always  set  down  every  item 
of  my  expenses,”  said  a  lady  to  her  friend.  “  Well,  I  began  to  do  so  once,” 
was  the  reply,  “  but  I  got  frightened  when  I  saw  how  much  went  for 
mere  nothing,  and  so  I  gave  it  up.”  But  a  sensible  woman  will  not 
give  it  up.  The  little  black  figures  will  teach  her  conscientious  calcu¬ 
lation  ;  and  the  record  of  early  mistakes  in  outlay  will  make  her  judicious 
in  future. 


3.  John  Randolph  once  rose  in  Congress  with  the  words,  “  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  found  the  Philosopher’s  stone.  It  consists  of  these  four 
words,  ' pay  as  you  go."'  The  writer  knows  a  housekeeper  who  has  fol¬ 
lowed  this  good  advice  for  many  years.  Nothing  is  set  against  her  name 
in  the  merchants’  ledgers.  She  has  no  running  account  at  any  store.  No 
matter  how  much  anything  is  wanted,  if  the  worth  of  the  last  “  coupon  ”  is 
laid  out,  she  waits  till  next  payment  is  due,  rather  than  run  in  debt.  Oh, 
the  blessed  independence  of  this  course  !  A  Fifth-Avenue  belle,  living  on 
borrowed  money  in  a  rented  house,  might  well  envy  her  comfort. 
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Hygiene  and  Home  Remedies. 

In  order  to  keep  well  and  grow  hardy  nothing  excels  the  daily  cold  bath. 
A  washbowl  of  pure  soft  water,  a  cake  of  soap,  two  towels  and  a  wash¬ 
cloth  are  sufficient  apparatus  when  you  have  no  bath-room.  Bathe  on 
rising  in  the  morning,  washing  only  a  part  at  a  time,  and  rub  vigorously 
with  a  towel.  An  American  woman,  who  has  kept  up  this  habit  every  day 
for  sixteen  years,  has  been  confined  to  bed  but  once  during  the  time  ;  then 
it  was  by  a  contagious  disease.  Others  of  the  same  family  have  practiced 
it  with  similar  results,  and  though  they  come  of  an  enfeebled  stock,  are 
remarkably  healthful.  When  daily  bathing  is  first  practiced,  begin  cautious¬ 
ly  ;  make  only  a  partial  ablution  the  first  day,  and  gradually  increase  its 
extent;  do  not  omit  the  friction.  Your  bath  will  soon  become  more 
essential  to  you  than  your  breakfast.  It  prevents  easy  taking  cold  ;  keeps 
the  feet  warm  and  circulation  even,  and  promotes  a  clear  skin  and  good 
looks. 

The  privacy  of  a  bath-room  can  be  anywhere  secured  by  enclosing  a 
small  space  around  the  washstand  with  a  light  screen  made  like  a  clothes- 
frame  and  covered  with  paper  or  chintz.  It  can  be  set  away  when  not 
in  use. 

All  hard-working  people  need  water  especially.  In  one  of  the  best 
farm-houses  I  ever  saw,  a  small  bath-room  opens  close  to  the  back  door. 
Heie  the  hot  and  dusty  laborers  can  enter  when  they  come  in  from  the 
field,  and  go  thence  to  the  dining-room  refreshed  and  tidy.  It  is  abun¬ 
dantly  supplied  with  coarse  towels,  toilet  and  sand  soap,  and  a  spotless 
clean  marble  basin,  with  a  drain  in  the  bottom,  like  those  in  city  bath¬ 
rooms,  but  the  water  comes  from  a  cistern  pump  just  on  one  side  of  it. 

Farmers’  wives,  ventilate  your  bedrooms.  Have  your  chamber  windows 
alteied  a  little,  so  as  to  let  down  from  the  top.  Impure  air  from  the  lungs 
is  warmer  than  the  rest,  and  will  rise  to  the  ceiling,  near  which  admitted 
air  ventilates  far  better,  and  does  not  blow  about  the  feet.  Eschew  the 
little  bed  recesses  often  built  in  sitting-rooms  and  kitchens.  You  might 
as  well  sleep  in  a  drum.  Also  when  you  build  your  “new  house”  make 
all  your  bedrooms  larger.  A  room  may  be  large  enough  to  dress  in  and 
lie  down  in,  which  is  too  small  to  breathe  in  the  night  long. 

Never  count  the  time  gained  which  is  subtracted  from  sleep.  Ample 
and  regular  hours  of  rest  are  necessary  for  hard-working  persons,  and  “  an 
hour  of  sleep  before  midnight  is  worth  two  after  it.” 

Children  need  more  food  in  proportion  to  their  size  than  adults  do,  for 
they  have  not  only  to  supply  the  waste  of  the  system,  but  to  furnish  be¬ 
sides  material  for  growth.  Plain,  hearty  food,  and  all  they  want  of  it,  is 
right  for  healthy  children.  Many  mothers  of  the  present  day  implant 
disease  and  a  craving  for  stimulants  in  their  children  in  weakening  their 
constitutions  by  insufficient  or  improper  food.  There  would  not  be  so 
many  “cross  ”  babies  if  there  were  not  so  many  half-starved  and  tightly 
dressed  ones. 

— - - 
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Unless  you  like  the  heart  diseases  and  consumption,  wear  no  tight 
clothing.  The  measures  for  your  dresses  should  be  taken  over  fully  in¬ 
flated  lungs,  and  you  should  never  wear  corsets  which  do  not  measure  as 
many  inches  around  as  you  do. 

The  sick-room  should  be  quiet,  cleanly  and  well  aired.  Label  all  medi¬ 
cines.  Poisons  should  be  placed  above  the  reach  of  children.  A  good 
nurse  has  a  steady  hand,  clear  head  and  kind  heart ;  she  is  not  talkative 
or  nervous.  Avoid  arguments  with  the  sick;  do  not  tease  them  with 
business  ;  do  not  sit  or  lean  on  the  bed.  If  friends  call  on  the  patient, 
their  stay  should  be  very  short.  The  practice  of  visiting  the  sick  on  the 
Sabbath  is  a  very  poor  one  ;  that  day  often  thus  becomes  the  most  trying 
and  fatiguing  of  all  to  them.  As  a  general  rule  do  not  go  into  the  sick¬ 
room  unless  you  go  to  help  and  not  to  talk.  Do  not  deceive  the  sick ; 
deceit  breeds  suspicion;  they  will  worry  lest  you  are  “  keeping  something 
from  them.”  To  persuade  the  dying  that  they  will  recover  is  treason 
against  the  interests  of  the  soul. 

It  soothes  and  cools  a  feverish  patient  to  wash  him  with  warm  water  in 
which  saleratus  or  soda  has  been  dissolved. 

“  Composition”  tea  is  good  for  a  sore  throat ;  so  is  also  a  piece  of  salt 
pork,  peppered,  wet  with  liniment,  sewed  on  a  strip  of  flannel,  and  bound 
on  the  neck;  it  should  be  laid  aside  with  caution,  to  prevent  taking  cold. 

Dried  rennet  or  powdered  gizzard  skin  is  a  great  cure  for  children  ill 
with  dysentery.  Rennet  can  be  eaten  from  the  hand  like  diied  beef,  and 
some  little  ones  like  it  as  well. 

A  little  cotton  batting,  wet  with  sweet  oil  and  laudanum,  put  in  the  ear, 
will  cure  ear-ache  in  the  beginning  of  it. 

Spirits  of  ammonia,  inhaled,  is  good  for  headache,  and  to  help  the 
breathing  in  bad  colds. 

To  prevent  chilblains,  keep  the  feet  of  children  always  warm  and  dry. 
They  must  wear  rubbers  out  of  doors,  and  woolen  hose  and  thick  flannel- 
lined  shoes  from  fall  till  spring. 

For  chapped  lips  and  hands  use  “  camphor  ice,”  or  pure  mutton  tallow 
put  on  warm.  Candles  are  unsafe  for  this  purpose,  as  they  are  sometimes 
poisoned  with  arsenic. 

Cream  cures  sunburn  on  some  complexions,  lemon  juice  on  others,  and 
cold  water  suits  still  others  best. 

To  remove  the  black  spots  (erroneously  known  as  “worms”)  from  the 
face,  wash  with  hot  water  and  press  out  the  oil  from  every  spot  with  the 
finger-nails.  Then  bathe  the  face  with  cold  water  and  apply  a  wash  made 
of  twenty  drops  of  tincture  of  benzoin  to  one  teacupful  of  water,  which  is 
very  soothing  to  an  inflamed  skin.  Observe  more  cleanliness  and  eat 
plainer  food. 

Bruises  are  relieved  by  applying  warm  water. 

A  persevering  application  of  cold  water  is  the  best  remedy  for  common 
burns. 

Cuts  are  best  cured  by  sewing  up  with  needle  and  thread — a  few  stitches 
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v  being  taken  through  the  upper  skin  to  keep  the  wound  from  gaping.  It 
does  not  hurt  much  if  the  stitches  are  not  made  too  deep. 

Decorations,  &c. 

If  you  want  a  few  house  plants  and  little  trouble,  the  “General  Grant” 
pelargonium  will  give  you  satisfaction.  Water  it  often,  give  it  morn¬ 
ing  sunlight  and  a  big  flower  pot  to  spread  in.  No  plant  is  more 
long-blooming,  vigorous  and  showy.  Hyacinths  are  easily  brought  to 
blossom  in  winter,  each  bulb  set  in  a  small  pot  and  watered  abundantly. 
When  they  blossom  they  fill  the  whole  room  with  fragrance.  Keep  the 
leaves  of  all  house  plants  free  from  dust  by  sprinkling  with  water. 

An  old  hoop  skirt  can  be  made  into  very  pretty  hanging  baskets.  When 
finished,  paint  them  green. 

.  1  he  bright  leaves  of  autumn  may  be  pressed  and 
gummed  on  cardboard,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
wreath.  Put  a  glass  over  and  bind  with  strips  of 
marble  paper.  (Fig.  129.)  The  effect  is  beautiful. 

Neat  picture  frames  for  small  photographs  can  be 
made  of  straws  crossing  each  other  at  the  corners  of 
the  picture,  and  cut  smoothly  off  at  a  short  distance 
Wreath  of  beyond  the  intersection.  There  should  be  three 
parallel  straws  on  each  side.  At  the  corners  they 
should  be  sewed  or  tied  together  with  yellow  sewing  silk. 

Have  you  an  old  straight-backed,  long-legged  chair  ?  Lay  it  down  on 
the  floor  and  mark  across  the  fore-legs  at  about  fourteen  inches  from  the 
seat,  the  back-legs  an  inch  and  three-fourths  shorter.  Saw  them  off.  The 
chair  will  then  tip  back  comfortably  ;  cushioned  and  covered  with  pretty 
calico,  it  will  be  your  favorite  when  you  are  sewing. 

A  small  rag-bag,  crocheted  of  white  cotton  and  red  yarn,  is  a  very  con¬ 
venient  appendage  to  the  side  of  a  sewing-machine. 

Feed  canaries  with  mixed  hemp  and  canary  seed.  Fresh  water  and  an 
opportunity  for  them  to  bathe  should  be  given  them  every  day.  A  piece 
of  cuttle-fish  in  the  cage  is  essential.  Plantain  leaves  and  seed,  chick- 
weed,  raw  cabbage,  young  lettuce  and  sweet  apples,  given  besides  the 
seed,  keep  them  healthy  and  please  them  greatly.  If  they  recover  slowly 
after  moulting,  put  a  rusty  nail  in  the  water-cup.  They  thrive  best  in  good 
sized  cages.  Do  not  put  them  out  of  doors  when  the  weather  is  windy  or 
cool — say  below  60  deg. — they  take  cold  very  easily.  Keep  their  sur¬ 
roundings  very  clean — wash  the  perches  and  put  a  fresh  paper  on  the  floor 
of  the  cage  everyday.  Our  bird  is  managed  thus;  he  has  always  been 
well  fed;  during  the  time  we  have  had  him,  five  years,  he  has  never  been 
sick  a  day. 


Fig.  129. 

A'utum.71  Leaves, 


Sewing  and  Repairing. 

Linen  linings  are  most  comfortable  for  summer  dresses. 


Three-fourths  (J 
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of  a  yard  suffices  for  one  lining.  If  new  linen  is  considered  too  expensive 
for  it,  an  aged  linen  sheet  or  pillow-case  can  be  made  to  do  duty. 

Dressmakers’  wages  are  high  now,  and  a  lady  finds  it  more  satisfactory, 
as  well  as  economical,  to  do  her  own  sewing.  Those  who  have  little  in¬ 
genuity  can  make  up  their  own  dresses  after  having  them  cut,  fitted  and 
basted  by  a  dressmaker.  Others  can  fit  themselves  by  a  good  pattern,  or 
without  a  pattern,  by  cutting  the  lining  by  a  dress  already  made,  being 
careful  to  keep  the  bias  the  same  over  the  shoulders  and  to  allow  the  same 
quantity  in  the  “  darts.” 

Waists  and  skirts  made  separately,  fold  best  to  pack  in  a  trunk.  Sepa¬ 
rate  dress  waists  should  be  cut  two  or  three  inches  longer  than  others, 
flaring  out  corset-fashion  on  the  hips,  so  as  to  feel  easy.  When  worn,  the 
belt  of  the  skirt  goes  on  outside,  and  there  will  be  no  gaping  between 
the  upper  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  dress,  or  any  troublesome  basting 
together  to  be  done. 

When  you  take  a  journey,  do  not  carry  your  purse  in  your  pocket  to 
accommodate  the  thieves.  Sew  a  private  pocket  into  some  out-of-the-way 
part  of  the  underclothing  to  contain  most  of  your  money.  You  will  be 
then  relieved  from  anxiety  and  danger. 

Old-fashioned  circulars  of  ladies’  cloth,  cut  over  by  a  gored  skirt  pattern, 
make  good  warm  skirts,  resembling  felt.  A  lady’s  cloak  can  be  made 
from  an  old  overcoat.  Cut  it  out  economically  and  clean  and  press  it. 
Discarded  coats  and  pantaloons  can  be  cut  up  for  little  house-jackets,  and 
bound  or  trimmed  with  gay  braid  or  ribbon,  look  well.  Gentlemen’s  silk 
hats,  pressed  over,  make  smart  “  beavers  ”  for  the  girls. 

Common  shirting  makes  good  white  aprons,  cheap,  durable  and  easily 
done  up.  You  can  ruffle  them,  or  work  the  edge  in  scollops  with  thread, 
which  is  pretty. 

Pieces  of  webbing,  for  making  up  into  stockings,  can  be  had  very  cheap 
at  the  manufactories  where  merino  wrappers  are  made.  They  are  what  is 
wasted  in  cutting. 

Thin  cotton  drawers  are  not  enough  for  winter,  and  merino  underdrawers 
are  expensive  ;  at  half  their  price  nice  warm  ones  may  be  made  of  white 
ilannel  that  is  not  quite  all  wool — it  will  not  shrink  in  washing.  A  yard 
and  a  half  makes  one  pair,  and  no  cloth  is  wasted  if  cut  thus  :  Mark  the 
middle  of  the  breadth  at  half  the  length  by  sticking  in  a  pin.  Then  cut 
across  diagonally  from  two  inches  above  the  height  ot  the  pin  on  one  selv¬ 
age  to  two  inches  below  it  on  the  other,  meeting  the  pin  when  half  way 
across.  The  two  pieces  will  now  be  of  equal  size,  length  and  slope  on 
the  top,  and  are  to  be  sewed  up  separately  a  few  inches,  gathered  each  on 
a  band  at  the  lower  edges,  and  both  bound  on  a  waistband  on  the  upper 
or  sloped  edges,  the  shortest  part  of  each  coming  in  front.  Always  tear 
off  the  colored  edge  from  flannel,  and  cross-stitch  every  seam. 

^  Two  strips  of  swan’s  down  laid  together  and  basted,  with  ribbon  strings 
to  fasten,  make  a  warm  tie  for  a  child’s  neck. 
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Leggings  knit  of  soft  yarn  at  home  are  as  good,  more  durable  and 
cheaper  than  the  sales  of  fancy  stores. 

Safety  from  moths  for  furs  consists  in  leaving  them  undisturbed  through 
summer  in  a  snug  place.  Muff  boxes  are  not  secure.  Taking  them  out 
occasionally  to  air  exposes  them  to  the  moth.  No  pepper,  camphor  or 
tobacco  is  needed  ;  after  you  have  worn  them  for  the  last  time  in  spring 
put  them  into  a  linen  pillow-case,  tie  up  the  end  in  a  tight  knot,  and 
shut  them  up  in  a  drawer  which  will  not  be  often  opened.  A  true  and 
tried  prescription. 

The  warmth  of  a  comfortable  is  much  increased  by  an  interlining' of 
newspaper.  To  prevent  its  rattling,  cut  it  into  small  squares  and  tack  it 
to  the  inside  of  the  cover.  Put  in  cotton  and  knot  in  the  usual  way.  A 
very  pretty  comfortable  is  made  of  whit*  paper  muslin  knotted  with  scarlet 
zephyr  or  red  yarn  ;  it  keeps  clean  a  great  while. 


Domestics. 


This  subject  may  be  likened  to  that  slough  “  in  which  have  been  swal¬ 
lowed  up  twenty  thousand  cartloads,  yea,  millions  of  wholesome  instruc¬ 
tions,  yet  it  is  the  Slough  of  Despond  still.” 

Knowledge  of  the  cause,  however,  helps  the  cure.  There  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  American  women  have  poor  help,  except  the  one  for 
which  they  alone  are  to  blame.  Why  is  it  not  just  as  appropriate  and 
honorable  for  a  woman  to  cook  and  wash  dishes  as  it  is  to  teach  or  sew  ? 
Why  should  it  be  worse  to  do  in  another  woman’s  kitchen  for  pay  the 
same  work  she  does  in  her  own  for  nothing  ?  As  long  as  the  daughters  of 
a  democratic  government  despise  the  dignity  of  labor  and  respect  those 
who  are  idly  supported  like  paupers,  more  than  those  who  win  bread  by 
honest  toil,  just  so  long  do  they  deserve  all  the  sufferings  that  inadequate 
help  can  occasion.  It  is  the  worst  of  it  that  the  innocent  must  suffer  with 
the  guilty,  and  those  who  hold  correct  opinions  are  no  less  victims.  Few 
girls  can  now  be  had  besides  the  most  degraded  and  ignorant,  and  servants, 
as  a  class,  are  constantly  deteriorating.  The  Biddy  in  your  kitchen  is  not 
equal  to  the  Nancy  that  was  in  your  mother’s. 

There  is  room  for  reform.  The  tone  of  public  opinion  must  be  elevated. 
The  lower  classes  must  be  reached  and  taught  and  christianized.  Train¬ 
ing  schools,  where  young  women  could  be  taught  to  bake,  wash,  iron, 
churn,  &c.,  in  a  cleanly  and  civilized  way,  would  supply  us  with  efficient 
servants.  Public  kitchens  and  laundries,  such  as  exist  in  Continental  Eu¬ 
rope,  might  be  most  profitably  founded  in  every  town  and  village,  and 
cheaply  furnish  warm  meals  and  clean  linen  to  overworked  and  unassisted 
families. 

It  is  a  good  way  for  young  housekeepers  to  take  a  little  girl  and  bring 
her  up  to  domestic  service.  That  the  plan  does  not  always  succeed  is 
often  because  mistresses  are  selfish  and  care  little  for  the  lonely  child,  ex¬ 
cept  to  “get  all  they  can  out  of  her.”  But  where  mutual  relations  of  con¬ 
fidence  and  sympathy  are  established,  in  after  years,  when  her  own  family 
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is  largest,  and  her  cares  most  numerous,  the  mistress  will  have  an  invalu¬ 
able  friend  and  assistant  in  the  girl  she  has  trained,  one  who  will  be 
familiar  with  all  her  methods  and  feel  an  interest  in  the  household  weal. 

That  a  large  proportion  of  our  domestics  are  selfish,  dishonest  or  lazy, 
is  a  sad  fact;  but  how  few  the  homes  in  which  the  treatment  of  employ¬ 
ers  does  not  confirm  them  in  seeking  their  own  !  Disinterested  kindness 
will  not  always  be  appreciated  or  have  effect ;  but  the  experiment  of  show¬ 
ing  it  to  servants,  if  oftener  tried,  would  be  often  ^nd  richly  rewarded. 
The  lady  who  commends  the  well-done  and  is  patient  with  the  ill-done, 
and  who  cares  for  the  physical  comfoit  and  moral  and  religious  welfare  of 
her  domestics,  will  find  that  duty  coincides  with  interest.  Even  a  hired 
girl  ought  to  have  her  feelings  respected,  and  be  regarded  not  as  a  ma¬ 
chine,  but  as  a  human  being  and  a  sister  woman.  She  should  not  be 
turned  away  or  neglected  when  sick.  She  should  not  be  denied  her  social 
rights  by  forbidding  friends,  relatives,  or  even  “followers”  to  see  her  at 
her  place  of  service,  thus  driving  her  secretly  to  seek  companionship 
abroad,  and  in  late  hours  and  stolen  interviews,  often  to  the  poor  girl’s 
utter  ruin.  Mistresses  who  pursue  a  system  of  alternate  pouting  and  pet¬ 
ting,  tyranny  and  weak  indulgence,  are  those  who  “  have  most  to  bear  ”  from 
servants.  Scolding  and  flattery  are  both  unworthy  methods.  Uniform  kind¬ 
ness  and  uniform  firmness  is  the  golden  maxim  for  all  those  in  authority. 

Kitchen  Conveniences. 

A  kitchen  should  not  be  less  than  twelve  feet  square  ;  it  should  be  on 
the  ground  floor,  be  well  lighted  by  opposite  windows,  and  have  an  out¬ 
side  door.  It  should  contain  the  cistern  pump  and  the  well  pump.  Some 
persons  arrange  the  supply  of  water  as  if  they  thought  the  farther  it  had 
to  be  carried,  the  better  it  was.  The  practice  of  eating  in  the  kitchen, 
sitting  down  amidst  the  smoke  and  smell  of  cookery,  and  the  dirty  dishes 
and  refuse  of  preparation,  is  fatal  to  comfort  and  domestic  refinement. 
Use  your  dining-room  “  for  every-day  if  muddy  feet  may  enter  it,  don’t 
carpet  it,  but  have  the  floor  painted  dark  green  and  dashed  with  white. 

It  should  be  separated 
from  the  kitchen  by  a 
pantry  opening  into  both. 

This  is  the  proper  place 
for  chinaware  and  table 
linen.  A  small  door 
opening  on  the  shelves 
saves  many  steps  in  re¬ 
replacing  dishes  when 
washed.  (Fig.  130.)  A 
store-room  and  closet 

for  iron  ware  should  ad- 

,  .  ,  Fig.  131.  — L'antp- 

JOin  the  kitchen,  and  Chimney  Cleaner. 


-Kitchen-Opening  for 
Dishes. 


Fig.  130.- 

stairs  descend  from  it  to  the  cellar,  which  should  also  have  an  outside  door 
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and  flight  of  steps,  for  storing  vegetables  from  the  garden.  Keep  the 
cellar  well  drained  and  clean  ;  dirt  and  decaying  matter  may  cause  fevers 
in  the  family.  Wooden  sinks  for  washing  dishes  are  generally  uncleanly 
and  ill-odored  ;  a  tin  dish-pan  with  hot  suds,  a  milk-pan  with  clear  rins¬ 
ing-water,  a  clean  dish-cloth  and  dry  towels  will  do  the  business  well. 
Wash  tumblers  in  clear  hot  water,  laying  them  in  edgewise,  and  rolling 
them  over  and  over.  Wash  deep  and  narrow  dishes  with  a  swab  on  a 
long  stick.  Lamp-chimneys  should  be  similarly  washed  and  dried  by 
brushes  of  carpet  yarn  fastened  to  a  double  wire  handle,  so  as  to  expand 
and  contract,  (fig.  13 1.)  The  wires  are  doubled  or  looped  to  hold  the 
brushes. 


Cheap  Receipts  for  Cooking, 

WHICH  HAVE  ALL  BEEN  TRIED. 


Brown  Bread. — Take  2  quarts  of  Indian  meal,  1  quart  of  wheat  flour, 
I^cups  of  molasses,  1  tablespoonful  of  soda,  sour  milk  enough  to  mixit  quite 
stiff ;  put  it  promptly  into  the  oven  and  bake  an  hour.  It  makes  six  bars. 

Buckwheat  Cakes  are  many  times  better  and  more  wholesome  when 
made  light  and  thin.  At  night  mix  the  Hour  with  milk-warm  water,  a 
little  salt,  and  half  a  teacupful  of  good  yeast  into  rather  a  stiff  batter  and 
set  it  in  a  warm  place  to  rise.  In  the  morning  thin  the  batter  with  milk 
and  add  soda  dissolved  in  hot  water.  They  ought  not  to  be  baked  up 
wholesale  and  pitched  into  a  deep  dish — that  makes  them  heavy — but  laid 
in  neat  piles  on  a  flat  plate,  and  baked  as  fast  as  needed  at  the  table. 

Scrambled  Eggs. — Have  a  little  lard  heated  in  a  spider,  and  break  in 
I  eggs,  one  or  two  for  each  person  ;  stir  briskly,  salt,  and  take  up  when  they 
harden.  A  little  chopped  parsley  and  cold  ham  added  to  the  eggs,  makes 
an  agreeable  dish. 

A  dish  resembling  omelet  can  be  made  by  beating  up  eggs  and  frying 
them  in  hot  lard.  Salt  and  pepper,  and  when  done  invert  the  spider  and 
turn  out  its  contents  on  a  plate.  Send  to  the  table  hot. 

Cottage  Cheese. — When  the  tea-kettle  boils,  pour  the  water  into  a 
pan  of  “  loppard  ”  milk  ;  it  will  curd  at  once  ;  stir  it  and  turn  it  into  a  col¬ 
ander,  pour  a  little  cold  water  over  it,  salt  it  and  break  it  up. 

A  better  way  :  Put  equal  parts  of  buttermilk  and  thick  milk  in  a  kettle 
over  the  fire,  heat  it  almost  boiling  hot  ;  pour  into  a  linen  bag  and  let  it 
drain  until  the  next  day.  Then  take  it  out,  salt,  it,  put  in  a  little  cream  or 
butter,  as  it  may  be  thick  or  not,  and  make  it  up  into  balls  the  size  of  an 
orange. 

Potatoes. — It  is  a  good  way  to  pour  oft  the  water  from  boiled  potatoes 
and  dry  them  in  the  kettle  a  few  minutes  before  dishing  up.  Set  the  ket¬ 
tle  again  over  the  fire  and  shake  it  back  and  forth  to  keep  from  burning. 
Daniel  Webster  recommended  this  plan. 

4  When  mashed  potatoes  are  left  from  dinner,  wet  them  up  next  morn¬ 
ing  into  balls  with  a  little  milk  ;  having  salted  and  peppered  them,  fry  in  a 
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Raw  potatoes  are  excellent  fried  in  very  thin  slices.  They  must  be  well 
salted,  fried  quickly  and  crisp  to  be  good. 

A  Good  Apple  Tart. — Always  stew  the  apples  before  putting  them 
in  pastry.  For  this  tart,  make  a  pie  without  a  bottom  crust,  and  bake. 
Take  off  the  crust  and  lay  it  wrong  side  up  on  a  plate  ;  put  the  contents  of the 
pie  on  top  ;  put  on  a  little  sugar,  pour  in  a  little  cream  and  grate  nutmeg 
over.  An  English  method. 

Bread-and-Butter  Pudding. — When  dry  bread  is  left,  spread  it  with 
butter  and  pile  up  the  slices  in  a  pudding  dish.  Fill  in  with  custard,  and 
add  a  few  raisins.  Bake  it  enough  to  cook  the  custard. 

Birdsnest  Pudding. — Pare  about  a  dozen  sweet  apples,  core  them  with 
an  apple  corer,  or  by  driving  through  them  the  tube  of  a  funnel,  set  them 
as  close  as  they  can  stand  in  a  deep  pudding  dish,  fill  the  cores  with  sugar, 
pour  in  a  little  water,  and  bake  soft.  Make  a  custard  of  a  scant  quart  of 
milk,  five  eggs,  sugar,  a  little  salt  and  three-quarters  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla.  Fill  up  the  apples  again  with  sugar,  pour  over  the  custard  and 
bake  quickly. 

Hotel  Pudding. — Heat  one  quart  of  milk  to  a  boiling  heat;  add  one- 
quarter  ot  a  cup  of  butter  ;  then  stir  in  6  ounces  of  Indian  meal,  2  eggs 
well  beaten,  three-quarters  of  a  cup  of  molasses,  one-quarter  tablespoonful 
of  cinnamon  or  ginger.  Bake  one  hour.  To  be  eaten  with  sauce  of  but¬ 
ter  and  sugar. 

Corn  Pudding. — Grate  the  green  corn  from  two  dozen  ears,  then 
carefully  scrape  the  cobs  so  as  not  to  get  the  chaff  off ;  put  with  the  corn 
about  a  quart  of  cold  milk,  3  eggs,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  1  teaspoonful 
of  salt ;  if  not  sweet  enough,  add  more  sugar  ;  if  too  thick,  more  milk — the 
consistency  depends  on  the  state  of  the  corn.  Pour  into  buttered  plates 
and  bake.  A  delicious  dish  for  tea. 

Jackson  Sponge  Cake. — One  heaping  teacupful  of  flour,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  one  cup  of  sugar,  three  eggs,  one-quarter 
teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  tablespoonful  of  hot  water  ;  flavor  with 
extract  of  lemon  ;  beat  together  thoroughly  and  bake  15  or  20  minutes. 
It  makes  two  bars  of  cake. 

You  can  always  know  whether  cake  is  done  or  not  by  holding  it  near 
the  ear.  If  it  “sings,”  there  are  little  bubbles  of  water  boiling  inside,  and 
all  is  not  hardened  ;  if  it  is  silent  the  cake  is  done. 

Poor  Man’s  Cake. — This  receipt,  published  some  time  ago  in  the 
Country  Gentleman,  has  been  tried  and  approved  :  Break  two  eggs 
into  a  teacup,  beat,  fill  up  the  cup  with  good  sour  cream,  one  cup  of  sugar, 
two  cups  of  flour,  small  teaspoonful  of  soda  or  saleratus,  a  little  salt ;  flavor 
to  the  taste,  beat  well,  bake  quick. 

Happy  farmers  !  Even  a  “  poor  man  ”  among  you  has  cream  ! 

Apple  Fruit  Cake. — Take  two  cups  of  dried  apples  ;  having 
them  over  night,  cut  them  up  in  small  pieces  and  boil  soft ;  ai 
cups  of  molasses  and  boil  three  minutes  ;  then  add  one  teacup  of 
ing,  (half  fresh  lard  and  half  butter  is  best,)  one  teacup  of  sour  n 
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one  large  teaspoonful  of  soda,  two  eggs  when  the  apples  are  cool ;  spices 
to  taste  ;  put  in  the  oven  and  bake. 

Raspberry  Vinegar  is  good  for  colds  and  sore  throats,  and  diluted 
with  cold  water,  is  a  most  pleasant  summer  drink.  It  is  thus  made  :  Put 
a  pound  of  fruit  into  a  bowl  and  pour  on  a  quart  of  good  vinegar  ;  next  day 
strain  the  juice  on  a  pound  of  fresh  raspberries,  and  the  following  day  the 
same  ;  but  do  not  squeeze  the  fruit,  only  drain  the  liquor  as  dry  as  you 
can.  The  last  time  strain  it  through  a  coarse  bag  wet  with  vinegar  to 
prevent  waste.  Put  it  in  a  stone  jar,  with  a  pound  of  crushed  sugar  to 
every  pint  of  juice,  stir  it  when  melted,  and  put  the  jar  into  a  saucepan  of 
water,  or  on  a  hot  hearth  or  stove  top  ;  let  it  simmer  and  skim  it.  When 
cold,  bottle  it.  Use  no  glazed  or  metal  vessel  for  it. 

Country  tables  ought  to  be  more  abundantly  supplied  with  ripe  fruit. 
In  its  fresh  state,  the  various  kinds,  with  or  without  cream  and  sugar,  form 
the  most  healthful  and  delicious  food.  Dried  and  canned  fiuits  are  good 
for  winter  use  ;  but  it  is  strange  to  see  a  farmer’s  wife  with  much  care  and 
pains  compounding  made  dishes  which  are  not  half  as  good  as  the  ripe 
berries,  currants,  peaches,  &c.,left  untouched  until  cooked  up  and  spoiled  ! 


Miscellaneous  Items. 

A  plain  sort  of  extension  table  is  easily  made  thus,  lake  a  wide 
smooth  plank,  cut  it  so  as  to  be  as  long  as  the  dining  table  is  wide  ;  fasten 
under  it  two  long  wooden  prongs,  just  far  enough  apart  to  slide  into  the 
ends  of  the  opening  left  by  the  support  of  the  table  leaf  when  drawn  out 
to  raise  it.  This  board  forms  an  extra  leaf,  accommodating  four  persons  ; 
and  should  have  a  leg  on  the  outer  edge,  fastened  on  by  a  hinge,  to  steady 
it  when  in  use  and  fold  back  at  other  times. 

So  the  legs  of  ironing  tables  should  be  made,  and  the  table  itself  should 
be  long  and  high,  and  attached  by  hinges  to  the  wall,  to  double  down  and 
save  space  when  not  wanted. 

A  broom  is  best  for  the  regular  family  sweeping,  and  a  carpet-sweeper 
for  occasional  work.  To  clean  and  brighten  carpets  and  rugs,  sprinkle 
wet  Indian  meal,  or  snow,  over  them,  and  sweep. 

Floor  matting  sometimes  will  not  go  down  smoothly — the  inside  being 
looser  than  the  edge  of  the  breadth  ;  wet  the  edges  and  it  can  be  drawn 
out  flat  and  straight. 

Do  not  buy  dark  or  very  white  kerosene — the  light  yellow  is  safest. 
Lamps  with  “sun-burners  ”  economize  the  light  most.  I  here  is  a  patent 
hanging  lamp  fastened  to  the  ceiling  by  a  strong  coiled  brass  spiing,  which 
can  be  pushed  up  or  pulled  down  to  any  height  at  pleasure.  1  he  appara¬ 
tus  is  durable.  Such  a  lamp  is  nearly  as  convenient  as  gas,  and  is  cheer¬ 
ful  over  the  tea-table  or  work-table. 

A  light  in  the  room  at  night  is  bad  for  the  eyes  and  the  nerves  ;  a  kero- 
sene  lamp  turned  down  low  gives  out  pernicious  gases.  Where  a  light  A 
must  be  used,  a  home-made  taper  is  good  and  costs  nothing.  Pinch  up  m 
the  middle  of  a  bit  of  unsized  paper  between  thumb  and  finger,  and  twist  (J 
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it  spiially  till  it  has  a  point;  tie  it  tightly  with  thread  around  the  neck  of 
this  point,  and  cut  a  circle  around  it  about  1}  inches  in  diameter,  and  flat¬ 
ten  out  the  taper  all  around  the  point  till  it  stands  up  at  right  angles  to  the 
rest.  When  the  taper  is  to  be  burned  set  it  on  a  thin  slice  of  cork  on  a 
saucer  of  lard;  touch  the  tip  of  the  taper  with  lard  and  light  it. 

Paper  sometimes  will  not  stick  to  an  old  wall.  Where  there  is  danger 
of  this,  painters  use  vinegar  in  the  paste,  instead  of  water. 

Whitewashed  walls  will  not  rub  off  if  the  lime  is  thus  prepared  :  Mix 
half  a  pailful  of  lime  and  water  ;  take  half  a  pint  of  flour,  make  a  starch  of 
it  and  pour  it  hot  into  the  whitewash  ;  stir  it  well. 

Bricks,  covered  with  carpeting,  are  good  to  set  behind  doors  to  keep 
them  from  going  back  against  the  wall. 

.  A  convenient  bag  for  shoes  may  be  made  of  gingham  or  delaine,  and 
hung  inside  a  closet  door ;  the  back  of  it  straight,  nearly  the  width  of 


the  door,  and  a  good  deal  longer  than  a  pair 
of  shoes ;  attach  loops  to  it  to  hang  on  nails 
driven  into  the  door ;  the  front  of  it  is  gath¬ 
ered  full,  sewed  by  a  seam  to  the  back  at 


*/  H  K  \\  *'-**'>  vjy  a.  IU  LHC  UclOlV.  til 

/  I  \J|  the  bottom  and  sides,  and  stitched  fast  to 
jj|  the  back  at  regular  intervals,  forming  three 
Ij.illJBy  pockets;  hem  and  shirr  the  top  and  draw  it 
ig.  up  loosely  with  tape.  (Fig.  132.)  Others 


Fig.  132. — Shoe-Bag. 


recommend  a  low  square  box  on  casters,  cushioned  on  the  top,  and  fitted 
with  two  drawers,  one  for  hose  and  one  for  shoes. 

A  fold  of  cotton  wadding  laid  across  the  shoulder  blades  within  the 
vest  or  dress,  is  a  protection  to  the  lungs  in  a  long,  cold  ride.  A  news¬ 
paper  is  also  good  to  keep  out  the  wind. 

Miss  Beecher  says  :  “  In  packing  household  furniture  for  moving,  have 

each  box  numbered,  and  then  have  a  book  in  which,  as  each  box  is  packed, 
note  down  the  number  of  the  box  and  the  order  in  which  its  contents  are 
packed,  as  this  will  save  much  labor  and  perplexity  in  unpacking.” 

White  lead  paint  will  sometimes  mend  broken  china  very  nicely.  After 
applying  it  to  the  fractured  part,  let  it  remain  undisturbed  two  or  three 
months  to  dry.  Quick-lime  mixed  with  white  of  egg  is  a  perfect  cement. 

1  hese  methods  of  restoring  unfortunate  knife-handles  to  blades  which 
have  come  off  are  worth  a  trial  :  “  Take  a  small  portion  of  goose-quill 

and  put  into  the  handle  of  the  knife,  warm  the  blade  and  when  it  is  hot  put 
it  into  the  quill  in  the  handle,  and  press  it  in  very  firmly.  Or  brick-dust 
stiried  into  melted  resin  makes  a  composition  that  will  lix  knives  and  forks 
in  their  handles.  'The  tang  should  be  thrust  in  warm.  N.  B. — Knives  and 
folks  that  are  not  fastened  to  the  handles  by  rivets  should  never  be  put  in 
hot  water.” 

lion  rust  is  removed  by  salt  mixed  with  lemon  juice.  Mildew,  by  dip¬ 
ping  in  sout  buttermilk  and  laying  in  the  sun.  Ink  stains  may  be  some¬ 
times  taken  out  by  smearing  with  hot  tallow,  left  on  when  the  stained  article  , 
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boiling  water  will  remove  those  that  have  never  been  through  the  wash. 
Sizer’s  “Magic  Lightning  or  Grease  Eradicator,”  is,  despite  its  pompous 
name,  a  most  useful  family  servant  in  the  way  of  removing  all  grease  from 
cloth,’  kid,  silk,  ribbons,  carpets,  &c.  Wet  a  little  cotton  batting  with  it 
and  rub  on  the  spot.  If  you  conveniently  can,  put  a  cloth  under  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  departing  grease.  It  leaves  no  stain  or  odor.  Keep  it  corked 
tightly.  We  know  of  nothing  better. 

When  a  hoop-skirt  is  soiled,  put  it  into  a  tub  of  hot  suds,  and  rub  it 
with  a  clean  scrubbing-brush  or  whisk  broom.  Rinse  it  and  hang  it  in  the 
sun.  It  will  be  whitened,  but  a  little  stiffer  than  before. 

It  is  advised  that  calicoes  be  stiffened  with  starch  made  of  coffee-water, 
to  prevent  any  whitish  appearance.  Colored  articles  should  never  be  hung 
to  dry  in  the  sun,  which  is  sure  to  fade  them. 

Dry  white  woolen  stockings  on  shingles  cut  the  right  shape  and  size. 
Each  member  of  the  family  should  have  a  pair  or  more  of  these  stocking 
boards.  Pin  the  hose  over  the  upper  edges  and  hang  on  the  line  by 
strings,  to  dry.  They  cannot  shrink  and  need  no  ironing. 

Old  ribbons  will  look  quite  renewed  if  washed  in  cool  suds  made  of  fine 
soap  and  ironed  when  damp.  Cover  the  ribbon  with  a  clean  cloth  and 
pass  the  iron  over  that.  If  you  wish  to  stiffen  the  ribbon,  dip  it,  while 
drying,  into  gum  arabic  water.  White  silk  gloves  wash  well,  and  should 
be  dried  on  the  hands.  Never  dampen  bonnet  ribbon  and  iron  it  wet— it 
makes  it  stiff  as  horn. 

Nottingham  lace  curtains  may  be  done  up  to  look  quite  as  good  as  new 
by  the  following  process  :  Make  a  thin  starch  and  add,  for  each  pair  of 
curtains,  three  cents’  worth  of  gum  arabic,  six  cents’  worth  of  white  glue,  a 
tablespoonful  of  crushed  or  granulated  sugar,  and  butter  the  size  of  a 
small  plum.  After  the  curtains  are  washed  and  dried,  dip  them  in  this 
starch  ;  spread  them  out  on  the  line  ;  when  dry  dip  and  dry  again,  and  then 
dip  a  third  time.  Then  when  they  are  partly  dry,  set  large  tables  out  of 
doors  in  the  bright  sun,  cover  with  sheets,  pin  on  the  curtains  and  keep 
stretching  them  and  changing  the  position  of  the  pins  till  they  aie  quite 
dry.  Be  careful  to  draw  out  every  mesh  to  its  original  form,  and  to  get 
the  curtains  even  in  length  and  breadth.  If  the  sun  is  bright,  this  part 
of  the  work  will  last  about  an  hour. 

This  selected  receipt  for  clear  starching  is  a  good  one :  “  Collars,  un¬ 

dersleeves  and  handkerchiefs  of  very  fine  muslin  or  lace  will  not  bear  much 
squeezing  or  rubbing  when  washed.  They  can  be  made  perfectly  white 
and  clean  without  either.  Rinse  them  carefully  through  clear  watei  ,  then 
soap  them  well  with  white  soap  ;  place  fiat  in  a  dish  or  saucer,  and  cover 
with  water ;  place  them  in  the  sun.  Let  them  remain  two  or  three  days, 
changing  them  frequently  and  turning  them.  Once  every  day  take  them 
out,  rinse  carefully,  soap  and  place  in  fresh  water.  When  they  are  white, 

1  rinse  and  starch  in  the  usual  way.”  Starched  laces,  &c.,  look  best  pressed  be- 
tween  towels  in  a  large  book,  and  not  ironed.  Embroideries,  daisy  edgings, 
)  Marseilles  goods,  &c.,  look  much  better  when  ironed  upon  the  wrong  side. 
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SWEET  CORN. 


GREAl  IMPROVEMENT  lias  been  made  in  the  varieties  of  sweet 
corn,  so  that  by  planting  the  earliest  sorts,  followed  by  the  medium 
varieties,  and  ending  with  those  partaking  of  the  character  of  those  termed 
the  “  evergreen  ”  sorts,  a  succession  may  be  kept  up  for  some  months. 


Fig.  133. — Darling's  Early. 

The  accompanying  cuts  represent  three  valuable  varieties.  Fig.  133  is 
Darling’s  Extra  Early,  the  earliest  of  the  tall  sweet  kinds,  the  ears  small, 


Fig.  134. — Burr's  Improved  Sweet. 


well-formed  and  very  sweet.  Fig.  134  is  Burr’s  Improved  Sweet,  larger,  later 
and  more  productive  ;  and  fig.  135  is  the  Red  Cob,  of  medium  earliness,  with 


Fig.  135. — Red  Cob  Sweet. 

a  red  cob,  kernels  very  large,  deep,  and  in  straight  rows  ;  the  ears  are  long 
and  well  filled.  This  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  the  main  crop. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  WATERMELON. 


r  Y' HE  W  ATERMELON,  being  a  fruit  from  hot  climates,  needs  a  warm, 
dry  soil,  and  warm  summers.  For  this  reason  it  succeeds  admirably 
at  the  south,  and  next  in  the  southwest  and  western  States.  It  grows  well 
in  the  sandy  soils  of  New-Jersey,  and  supplies  the  New- York  and  Phila- 
,  delphia  markets  in  abundance.  Further  north  it  does  not  succeed  so  well ; 
although  on  warm,  rich,  light  soils,  large  crops  are  sometimes  grown  as 
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far  north  as  forty-three  degrees  of  latitude.  Where  the  soils  are  heavy 
more  care  is  required  to  produce  fruit;  there  must  be  a  perfect  under¬ 
drainage,  and  the  warmest  aspect  must  lie  selected.  Where  the  summers 


Fig  136. — Mountain  Sweet  IV atermelon. 

are  warm  and  long,  as  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  it  does  best, 
and  runs  less  to  stems  and  leaves  if  the  soil  is  not  rich  ;  but  at  the  north, 
more  fertility  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  hot  sun.  We  have  known  fine  watermelons  to  be  grown  hereon  com¬ 
post  heaps  where  there  was  necessarily  a  perfect  drainage  and  a  large 
amount  of  fertility.  Sometimes  a  turf  bottom,  with  good  light,  rich  soil 
above,  has  yielded  good  melons. 


TRELLIS  LOR  LLOWER  POTS. 


A  NEAT  TRELLIS  for  flower  pots  contributes  to  the  neat  appear¬ 
ance  and  to  the  ornamental  effect  of  the  plants.  The  accompanying 


cuts  represent  a  form  made  by  B. 
K.  Bliss  &  Son  of  New-York,  and 
manufactured  of  reeds  instead  of 
wire,  being  lighter,  equally  durable, 
and  retaining  the  shape  better.  They 
are  usually  painted  green,  but  per¬ 
haps  a  rich  brown  would  appear  bet¬ 
ter  for  many  plants.  Fig.  137  'las  a 
30-inch  stick,  is  10  inches  wide.  Fig. 
138  has  a  24-inch  stick  and  is  14 
inches  wide.  Fig.  139  is  taller,  and 
is  suitable  for  placing  near  the  centre 
of  a  group  of  pots.  The  stick  is  3! 
feet  high,  and  is  finches  wide.  These 
supports  are  sold  at  from  thirty  to 
sixty  cents  each. 
- 
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DITCHING  IN  WINTER. 


FARMERS  are  generally  crowded  with  work  throughout  the  season. 

There  are  many  who  are  days  and  often  weeks  behindhand  in  various 
jobs  which  they  promised  themselves  should  be  done.  Some  of  these  jobs 
are  crowded  out  of  the  list,  and  thrust  over  for  another  year.  But  vve  hard¬ 
ly  ever  meet  with  a  man  who  keeps  ahead  of  his  work,  and  does  more 
than  he  promises.  It  is  therefore  well  to  make  up,  so  far  as  practicable, 
in  winter,  what  has  been  omitted  in  summer  and  autumn. 

There  is  another  reason  for  making  arangements  for  work  in  winter. 
Hired  men  want  steady  employment,  and  can  well  afford  to  hire  at  lower 
wages  in  summer,  provided  they  can  be  piomised  continued  employment 
through  the  winter.  Farmers — head  men — have  no  trouble  in  finding 
plenty  of  business  for  themselves,  in  the  innumerable  jobs  that  present  in 
the  shape  of  repairs  of  tools,  arranging  buildings,  planning  work,  overhaul¬ 
ing  the  divisions  of  their  farms,  buying  or  selling  stock,  preparing  grain 
for  seed,  &c.;  but  hired  men  cannot  always  do  these  things,  and  must  have 
simpler  and  more  continued  labor. 

One  of  the  most  essential  of  all  improvements,  often  postponed  till  too 
late,  is  underdraining.  Very  few  suppose  it  may  be  performed  when  the 
ground  is  frozen  hard,  and  as  soon,  therefore,  as  sharp  frost  commences, 
the  work  of  cutting  drains  ceases.  This  is  not  at  all  necessary;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  carried  on  through  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
winter  months,  if  properly  conducted.  We  have  on  former  occasions  des¬ 
cribed  the  process  by  which  ditches  are  cut  with  the  ditching  plow,  the 


loosened  earth  being  thrown  out  by  hand. 
This  process  specially  admits  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  work  in  winter.  The 
following  mode  has  been  adopted  where 
several  hands  were  employed.  Late  in 
autumn,  before  the  ground  had  become 
permanently  frozen,  the  drains  were  laid 


were  deepened  by  repeating  the  process  and  throwing  out  the  loose 
earth  by  hand,  with  pointed  shovels  turned  up  at  the  sides,  (fig.  140.)  The 


shovels  were  such  as  are 
sold  commonly  in  the 
market,  and  the  work  of 
turning  up  an  inch  or  two 
of  the  sides  readily  done 
by  any  common  black- 


Fig.  141. — Ditch  Cut  Successively  Deeper  by  means  0/  srn'th.  ^  hen  the  ditches 


the  Ditching  Plow. 


become  a  foot  or  more 


f 
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being  nearer  the  rear  part  of  the  evener,  the  hooks  are  thrown  farther  off 
when  they  are  turned  backwards,  and  freely  admit  the  single-trees  to  be 
hooked  on.  When  turned  forward  into  position  for  use,  the  points  of  the 
hook  are  nearly  or  quite  in  contact  with  the  front  side  of  the  evener,  and 
they  cannot  therefore  by  any  possibility  allow  the  single-trees  to  become 
detached — they  are  held  as  securely  as  if  riveted  on.  The  whole  move¬ 
ment  of  placing  on  or  removing  the  single-trees  is  performed  in  one  or 
two  seconds.  The  ends  of  the  evener  are  faced  with  iron  plate,  so  that 
the  whole  is  strong  and  substantial,  and  cannot  split  or  wear.  Every  one 
who  sees  this  contrivance  is  struck  with  its  simplicity  and  convenience,  a 
single  glance  showing  its  character  better  than  this  description. 


Fig.  108. 


Fig.  iog. 


Fig.  108  represents  a  view  of  this  contrivance,  showing  the  end  of  the 
evener  and  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  single-tree.  Fig.  109  is  a  plan,  a. 
being  the  position  of  the  hook  when  moved  backwards  to  receive  the  single¬ 
tree,  and  b.  the  position  in  front  when  in  use;  c.  is  a  bolt  for  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  end. 


Turning  and  Mixing  Manures. 


G.  F.  P.  furnishes  us  the  following  description  of  an  implement  which  he 
has  successfully  used  for  this  purpose  :  I  send  you  a  drawing  ofa  contrivance 
we  have  used  for  turning  manure  in  the  cattle  yards,  andfound  it  to  be  agood 


thing.  In  this  section  we 
use  large  quantities  of  rye 
straw  to  litter  the  yards 
with  during  the  winter  ;  this 
remains  in  the  yards  during 
the  summer,  and  is  carted 
out  in  the  fall  to  the  next 
year’s  planting  ground. 


Fig.  no. 


It  is  necessary  to  turn  the 


manure  about  mid-summer  ;  otherwise  the  top  will  be  quite  fine,  and  the 
bottom  scarcely  decayed  at  all.  This  work  was  formerly  done  wit'1  rintafn 
hooks,  and  was  both  slow  and  laborious.  With  a  concern  of  tl 
and  a  good  team,  it  can  be  done  easily  and  done  well.  It  is  wc 
pressing  the  tines  into  the  manure,  drawing  it  forward  a  few  feet  £ 
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|  backing  up.  I  think  it  will  be  understood  without  a  description.  The  | 
one  we  use  has  a  head  about  three  feet  long ;  the  tines  are  made  of  three- 
quarter  inch  rod,  with  a  shoulder  and  nut,  so  they  can  be  screwed  tight  ; 
they  extend  a  foot  below  the  head,  and  proiect  forward  slightly,  so  as  to 
hold  on  to  the  manure. 

Stake-Holder  for  Sleds. 

L.  D.  Snook  describes  the  following  contrivance,  which  will  prove  con¬ 
venient  for  the  purpose  indicated  : 

The  general  method  of  attaching  stakes  is  to  make  a  hole  of  the  size  de¬ 
sired  through  the  rove  beam  and  outer  edge  of  knee.  It  is  needless  to  state 


that  the  making  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter  hole 
through  these  parts,  and  that  too  where 
the  greatest  strain  comes,  cannot  do  other¬ 


wise  than  weaken  these  most  essential  parts 
of  a  draft  sled.  In  the  cut  a  hole  is  made 
through  the  rove  at  A  of  any  desired  size. 
On  the  knee,  one  and  a  half  inches  from 


Fig.  in. 


the  runner,  is  secured  an  iron  band,  as  shown  at  B.  It  is  plain  to  all  that 
a  stake  can  be  held  firmer  by  this  device  than  by  the  old  method,  and  the 
durability  of  the  sled  greatly  enhanced.  For  the  drawing  of  cord  wood,  I 
would  suggest  placing  a  second  iron  band  between  the  first  one  and  the  rove. 

Milk  Rack. 

S.  W.  Wilcox  of  South  Milford,  Mass.,  says  :  The  following  cut  rep- 


sents  a  rack  which  will 
)ld  forty-five  pans  of 


I  milk  of  large  size,  with  a 
|  a  free  circulation  of  air 


around  each  pan,  which 


|l  will  cause  more  cream  to 

II  rise  on  the  milk  than  if 
||  set  on  the  cellar  bottom. 
||  It  takes  up  but  little 
||  room,  and  can  be  taken 

apart  to  wash  or  move  to 

III  any  part  of  the  house  ; 
H  and  with  this  article  it  is 


easy  to  guard  against  ants, 
emmets,  mice,  or  any 


Fig.  i i 2. 


other  kind  of  vermin,  which  are  a  pest  in  many  houses. 

Scalding  Troughs  for  Hogs. 


The  following  descriptions  of  a  fixed,  and  of  a  portable  scalding  trough 
were  furnished  by  correspondents.  The  first  is  from  P.  O.  Turpin 
Kentucky,  and  he  states  that  he  has  used  it  for  several  years.  It  consists 
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of  a  box  of  two  inch  plank,  made  two  feet  wide  and  about  seven  feet  long 

— the  bottom  being 
sheet-iron,  and  all 
watertight.  Set  the 
box  over  a  trench 
cut  a  foot  deep  and 
a  foot  wide,  and  as 
long  as  the  box, 
and  build  a  chim¬ 
ney  at  one  end.  The 
fire  is  built  in  the 
trench.  Very  little 
fuel  is  required. — 
The  ladder,  fig.  1 14, 
is  placed  within  the 
box,  to  lift  J;he  hog 
out  of  the  hot  water, 
by  means  of  the 
windlass  shown  in 

Fig.  114. —  The  Ladder.  fig.  113- 

Fig.  1 15  shows  a  portable  scalding  vat,  the  value  proved  by  long  use. 

One  man  scalded  with  it  ninety-six  hogs  in 
a  day,  and  others  had  them  dressed  by  2 
P.  M.  The  box  is  about  two  by  five  feet. 
A  copper  pipe,  about  twelve  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  runs  in  the  bottom  of  the  vat  from 
front  to  rear  and  returns.  Fill  the  vat 
with  water,  and  start  the  fire,  and  the 
water  is  hot  in  twenty  minutes — little  wood 
being  required.  A  rack  over  the  pipe  pro¬ 
tects  it.  The  roller  at  the  rear  end,  with 
with  an  inclined  plane,  slides  the  hog 
easily  in  and  out.  Currents  of  wind 
among  buildings,  require  a  ventilator  on 
Fig.  II 5— Portable  Scalding  Trough,  the  top  of  the  pipe.  This  portable  trough 
is  in  constant  use  in  the  neighborhood  where  used  by  its  itinerant  owner. 

Stacking  Hay  by  Horse-Power. 

The  following  figure  (fig.  1 16)  represents  the  mode  adopted  in  the  appa¬ 
ratus  made  for  the  use  of  Raymond’s  Elevator,  by  J.  H.  Chapman  of 
Clayville,  N.  Y.,  and  which  is  applicable  to  any  kind  of  fork  capable  of 
running  along  a  rope  suspended  by  means  of  a  wheel  and  pulley.  A  simi- 
A  lar  mode  of  erecting  the  poles  has  been  described  to  us  by  J.  A.  Belknap 
Jjk  of  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  following  explanation  will  render  the  whole  in- 
(J  telligible  :  The  four  pulleys,  1,  2,  3  and  4,  hold  the  rope  which  works  the 
- 
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fork  ;  and  a.  b.  and  c.  indicate  the  inner,  middle  and  outer  poles.  The  V 
pulley  marked  No.  i  is  attached  to  the  middle  pole,  the  horse  being  hitch¬ 
ed  to  the  end  at  d.  No.  2  is  hung  at  the  top  by  means  of  a  chain,  and 


Fig.  116. — Stacking  Hay. 


No.  3  is  attached  to  the  fork  at  the  same  point  where  the  large  rope  is 
fastened — the  rope  to  which  the  horse  is  hitched  running  through  this 
No.  3  pulley  around  No.  4,  and  drawing  along  the  loaded  fork.  The  load 
is  thus  drawn  to  any  desired  place  on  the  stack  or  rick,  and  dropped  by 
jerking  the  cord. 

The  poles  marked  a.  and  b.  are  the  main  poles,  and  should  be  thirty 
feet  long  ;  c.  is  the  same  length  as  the  main  poles,  and  is  used  as  the  sheer 
pole  for  supporting  the  others,  and  for  this  reason  need  not  be  more  than 
four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top  ;  the  others  may  be  a  little  larger.  1  he 
two  main  poles  should  be  bolted  together  with  a  three-fourths  inch  bolt, 
and  the  sheer  pole  placed  between  them.  They  should  set  back  from  the 
stack  so  as  to  rest  on  the  sheer  pole. 

This  contrivance  may  be  raised  in  thirty  minutes  ;  the  pulleys  being  first 
placed  on  the  main  poles,  and  the  rope  drawn  through  them,  a  heavy  stake 
is  driven,  the  rope  tied,  the  horse  is  then  hitched,  and  with  a  little  care 
and  steadiness,  the  poles  are  drawn  up,  resting  on  the  sheer  pole,  and 
all  is  right. 

The  lower  end  of  each  outer  pole  should  be  lashed  to  a  strong  stake, 
driven  into  the  ground  obliquely,  by  first  making  a  hole  with  a  crowbar. 
The  two  tripods  are  in  most  convenient  position  when  placed  far  enough 
apart  to  give  room  for  stack  or  rick,  and  to  allow  the  loaded  wagon  to 
pass  between  them.  It  will  be  obvious  from  the  engraving  that  the  same 
motion  of  the  horse,  attached  to  the  rope  d.,  which  first  elevates  the  fork¬ 
load,  afterwards  carries  it  along  horizontally,  until  dropped  at  the  precise 
point  desired,  by  jerking  the  cord. 

A  western  correspondent  gives  us  a  description  of  another  mode  of 
stacking  with  horse-forks,  which,  with  some  modification,  has  been  much 
adopted  at  the  West.  The  following  is  his  description  : 


Get  one  good  stick,  say  40  feet  long,  of  some  light  timber,  (we  use  here 
pine  raft  oars;)  dress  it  down  so  as  to  leave  it  strongest  about  15  feet 
from  the  top.  Take  a  light  piece  of  timber  12  feet  long,  (4  by  4  pine,)  and 
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'[  hinge  it  with  iron,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  rise  and  lower  or  swing  sidewise 
fully  two-thirds  the  way  round,  for  an  arm  ;  run  a  five-eighths  rope  from 
the  end  of  the  arm  to  the  top  of  the  pole,  through  a  pulley  made  fast  there, 


down  the  pole,  and  fasten  it  on 
a  pin  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
and  lowering  the  arm  from  the 
ground.  Fasten  three  guy  ropes 
to  the  top  of  the  pole  and  raise 
it,  first  digging  a  little  hole  a 
foot  deep  to  keep  the  bottom 
of  the  pole  in  its  place,  and 
secure  it  by  fastening  ropes  to 
stakes,  one  of  which  is  driven 
directly  behind  the  pole,  and 
the  other  two  just  far  enough 
ahead  to  keep  it  from  falling 
backwards.  The  guy  ropes 
should  be  60  feet  each.  The 
pole  should  lean  toward  the 
stack,  so  that  when  the  load 


Fig.  117.—  a.,  Arm  Rope—b.  b.  b.,  Guy  Ropes— come s  on  the  Crane  it  swings  of 
c.,  Fork  Rope.  its  own  accord  to  the  centre. 

One  of  the  fork-pulleys  hangs  on  the  end  of  the  arm,  one  just  under  the 
arm  on  the  pole,  and  one  near  the  ground.  This  makes  a  better  rigging 
in  every  way,  and  costs  here  (fork,  ropes  and  all)  about  $25. 

T.  he  advantages  are — 1st.  A  much  larger  rick  can  be  built,  and  the  hay 
pushed  to  any  part  of  it  easily  by  the  stackers  ;  2d.  All  your  hay  is  thrown 
in  the  middle  of  the  rick,  thereby  preventing  the  settling  of  one  side 
so  as  to  lean  the  stack ;  3d.  It  is  taken  from  the  ground  without  drag¬ 
ging  against  the  side  of  the  stack.  With  such  a  crane,  ricks  of  thirty 
or  more  tons  are  put  up  very  easily. 


FRUIT  CULTURE. 


rHINNING  APPLES. — In  the  summerseason  orchardists  who  expect 
to  be  successful,  should  commence  their  attention  to  thinning  the 
fruit.  A  common  practice  is  to  let  all  grow  together  on  the  tree,  including 
knurly,  scabby,  half-grown,  curculio-stung,  See.  These  being  mixed  up 
with  good  fair  specimens  crowd  them,  and  lessen  their  size  and  beauty 
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general  crop.  The  difference  in  the  labor  will  be  as  one  to  four  or  five. 
This  subject  is  very  little  appreciated  ;  yet  when  looked  at  deliberately  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  farmer  might  as  well  let  the  weeds  grow  with  his 
corn,  to  be  assorted  from  it  at  harvesting,  as  to  allow  worthless  fruit  to 
occupy  through  the  whole  season  the  place  of  that  which  is  good. 

Rolling  Orchards. — The  owners  of  orchards  and  fruit  gardens  differ 
on  the  practice  of  allowing  their  grounds  to  grow  to  grass.  All  agree  that 
for  several  years,  while  the  trees  are  young,  cultivation  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary ;  and  all  intelligent  cultivators  know  that  a  peach  orchard,  to  be  of 
any  value,  must  always  be  kept  mellow.  Soils  vary  in  richness,  and  some 
good  orchardists  allow  old  apple  and  pear  trees  to  stand  in  closely  crop¬ 
ped  grass,  but  many  are  tempted  to  admit  a  turf  merely  for  the  sake  of 
comfort  in  walking,  when,  in  fact,  the  trees  become  stunted  in  consequence, 
and  the  fruit  of  only  second  size  and  quality.  By  employing  the  rule  which 
we  have  recommended  of  never  allowing  the  annual  shoots  to  become  less 
than  a  foot  in  length,  (more  is  better,)  they  may  perceive  whether  their 
trees  are  too  feeble.  The  very  common  objection  that  plowing  and  har¬ 
rowing  make  the  ground  rough  and  unpleasant  to  walk  on,  may  be  ob¬ 
viated  by  the  use  of  the  two-horse  roller.  We  will  suppose  an  orchard  or 
fruit  garden  has  been  kept  well  cultivated  during  the  first  half  of  summer — 
a  period  when  none  wish  to  walk  in  it.  Give  it  a  smooth,  handsome  har¬ 
rowing,  and  then  pass  the  roller  over  it  a  sufficient  number  of  times  to 
make  it  as  smooth  as  a  walk.  If  the  soil  is  light  and  gravelly,  it  will  be 
in  good  order  at  all  times  ;  if  heavy  or  clayey,  in  which  case  the  rolling 
should  be  done  only  when  quite  dry,  it  may  be  freely  passed  over  except 
in  wet  or  rainy  weather.  The  process  may  be  repeated  after  some  weeks 
when  necessary.  Another  advantage  will  result — the  rolling,  which  need 
not  be  done  until  growth  is  nearly  completed,  will  have  a  tendency  to  check 
luxuriance  and  to  promote  a  thorough  ripening  of  the  young  wood. 

Apple  Trees  Overbearing. — We  observe  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Alton  Horticultural  Society,  Ill.,  a  statement  of  one  of  the  members,  D. 
E.  Brown,  that  one  great  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  apple  crop  by  the 
dropping  of  the  young  fruit  was  a  want  of  vigor  in  the  trees.  Those  which 
bore  heavy  crops  last  year,  were  too  much  exhausted  to  do  the  same  again 
this  year.  So  far  as  his  observation  had  extended,  trees  which  bore  none 
last  year  had  good  crops  the  present  season.  He  added  that  last  year  he 
“  had  a  good  crop — his  neighbor  Curtis  a  very  poor  one.  This  year  I  have 
none,  and  Curtis  has  a  very  good  show.” 

Poor  Soil  for  Blackberries. — Wm.  Parry,  one  of  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  and  and  successful  cultivators  of  the  small  fruits,  stated  before  the 
New-York  Fruit-Growers’  Club,  that  a  neighbor  of  his  who  had  about  40 
acres  devoted  to  blackberries,  purchased  a  tract  of  light  sandy  soil  at  the 
low  price  of  $13  per  acre,  and  planted  it  with  them.  But  desiring  to  have 
a  model  patch,  he  bought  a  few  acres  of  very  rich  land  at  $300  per  acre. 
The  blackberries  On  this  rich  land  made  an  enormous  growth,  but  did  not 
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yield  as  much  fruit  per  acre  as  the  other.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  however, 
that  the  poor  land  had  good  culture,  and  we  observe  in  another  place  that 
Mr.  Parry  applies  large  quantities  of  black  muck  along  the  wide  trenches 
at  planting  time. 

Mahaleb  Stocks. — V.  Aldrich,  one  of  the  best  Illinois  fruit-growers, 
in  allusion  to  the  late  rapid  growth  of  the  Mahaleb  as  a  cherry  stock,  and 
its  consequent  liability  to  top-killing  in  winter,  states  that  he  succeeds 
well  with  it  on  high  dry  ground,  not  very  rich,  when  there  is  no  top-killing. 

Fine  Early  Strawberries. — The  Gardener’s  Monthly  states  that  at 
one  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  D.  W. 
Herstine  of  Philadelphia,  displayed  a  large  basket  of  strawberries,  “  which 
delighted  every  one  for  their  size  and  beauty,”  produced  simply  by  cover¬ 
ing  the  plants  in  the  open  ground  with  a  common  hot-bed  frame,  adding 
that  Mr.  H.  had  an  abundance  of  fruit  before  the  other  plants  in  open 
ground  were  in  blossom — the  strawberries  being  much  finer  colored  than 
under  ordinary  management. 

Marketing  Peaches. — Those  who  have  formerly  been  in  the  practice 
of  purchasing  peaches  gathered  when  half  ripe,  and  with  their  flavor  less 
than  half  developed,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  it  has  now  become  fully 
established  that  fully  ripe  peaches  (not  soft)  carry  the  best,  and  do  not  de¬ 
cay  as  soon  as  those  in  a  half  green  state.  Dr.  Hull  of  Alton,  Ill.,  an 
extensive  fruit  grower,  stated  at  the  St.  Louis  Pomological  meeting  that 
he  had  been  shipping  fruit  to  half  a  dozen  different  States,  and  that  he 
has  found  that  when  fully  mature,  and  packed  tight  enough  to  prevent  all 
friction  or  rattling,  they  will  “carry  six  days  safely.”  He  uses  baskets 
only,  placing  oak  leaves  in  the  bottom  and  between  layers. 

Vinegar  from  Apples. — The  superior  excellence  of  vinegar  made 
from  apples  is  well  known.  Dr.  Claggett  of  St.  Louis,  stated  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  that  he  uses  the  imperfect 
fruit  too  defective  for  market,  and  that  from  his  small  orchard  he  thus 
makes  two  thousand  gallons  of  vinegar.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Fort  Wayne, 
said,  at  the  same  meeting,  that,  after  considerable  experience,  he  finds 
that  gathering  the  imperfect  fruit  as  fast  as  it  falls,  for  making  vinegar, 
diminishes  the  ravages  of  the  apple  worm  annually.  He  finds  it  profitable. 

Currant  Worm. — A.  J.  Caywood  of  Poughkeepsie,  gives  in  the 
Horticulturist  a  good  method  of  applying  the  well  proved  remedy  for  the 
currant  worm,  the  white  hellebore.  He  uses  De  La  Vergne’s  bellows, 
made  for  applying  sulphur  to  grapevines,  &c.,  and  says  a  slight  puff  will 
kill  the  worms  in  twenty  minutes.  In  relation  to  the  hellebore  being 
poisonous,  he  says  lie  has  inhaled  it  for  two  hours  at  a  time — that  it  is  un¬ 
pleasant  and  causes  sneezing,  which  may  be  avoided  by  keeping  on  the  wind¬ 
ward  side — which  we  advise  every  one  to  do.  The  bellows  should  not  be 
used  when  the  bushes  are  wet,  as  the  wires  choke  with  dampened  powder. 


Peaches  in  Illinois. — W.  C.  Flagg,  a  successful  fruit  raiser  of  Alton, 
gives  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  the  following  list,  ripening,  we 
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suppose,  in  regular  succession  :  Hale’s  Early,  Troth’s,  Large  Early  York. 
Morris’  Red  Rareripe,  Crawford’s  Early,  Yellow  Rareripe,  Oldmixon  Eree, 
Reeves’  Favorite,  Stump  the  World,  Columbia,  Late  Rareripe,  Crawford’s 
Late,  Ward’s  Late,  Smock,  Delaware  White,  Heath  Cling. 

Marketing  Strawberries. — While  many  superficial  or  careless 
managers  cannot  send  strawberries  fifty  miles  in  good  salable  condition, 

J.  Knox  of  Pittsburgh,  sends  his  four  hundred  miles,  and  receives  double 
and  triple  prices  for  them.  The  fruit  is  allowed  to  ripen  before  picking  : 

Mr.  Knox  says,  “we  allow  the  fruit  to  mature  enough  for  our  own  table 
before  it  is  gathered  for  market.”  It  is  handled  with  great  care,  carefully 
assorted,  and  as  carefully  packed  in  neat  boxes.  So  large  and  finelygrown 
are  the  berries  that  ten  fill  a  pint  box.  He  has  sent  the  Jucundato  New- 
York  city  on  Monday,  reaching  there  on  Tuesday,  and  kept  it  until  Friday 
and  Saturday,  and  sold  then  at  higher  prices  than  other  berries  brought 
raised  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city.  So  much  for  doing  a  thing  well. 

The  Curculio. — This  insect  stings  the  peaches  badly  at  portions  of 
the  West.  Mr.  Earle  of  South  Pass,  Illinois,  stated  at  the  St.  Louis 
Pomological  meeting,  that  an  orchard  of  eleven  hundred  peach  trees  was 
kept  free  from  this  insect  by  jarring,  at  an  expense  of  two  dollars  a  day 
during  the  curculio  season — the  fruit  resulting  handsomely  paying  the  cost. 

Look  at  the  Index  ! — We  see  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  the  papers, 
on  the  cultivation  of  orchards,  on  manuring  the  dwarf  pear,  &c.,  and  a 
great  contrariety  of  opinion  prevails.  Some  assert  that  the  decline  of 
orchards  or  the  want  of  success,  is  owing  to  the  want  of  fertility  in  the 
soil,  the  absence  of  manure,  and  the  neglect  of  high  culture ;  others,  that 
the  growth  is  too  rampant,  unnatural,  and  that  the  trees  by  this  succulent 
growth  become  more  liable  to  disease  and  injury  from  freezing,  and  they 
recommend  the  growth  of  grass  to  retard  this  unnatural  luxuriance.  In¬ 
stances  of  success  and  failure  are  cited  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and 
no  conclusion,  satisfactory  to  all,  is  reached.  The  terms  “rich  soil,”  “strong 
growth,”  “feeble  trees,”  &c.,  are  indefinite,  and  convey  nothing  distinct  which 
all  may  understand  alike.  We  propose  that  in  all  discussions  of  the  kind, 
the  writers  should  make  use  of  figures  and  accurate  measurements — give 
the  length  of  the  annual  shoots  in  feet  and  inches,  and  report  at  what  time 
the  terminal  buds  are  formed,  that  we  may  know  the  degree  of  ripeness  or 
succulence  when  cold  weather  comes  on.  Every  cultivator  should  look  at  the 
index  of  growth — that  is,  the  length  of  the  shoots — and  then  we  maybe  able 
to  judge  whether  to  increase  or  diminish  the  manuring  and  cultivation.  The 
whole  question  would  then  be  rendered  comparatively  plain  and  simple. 

Tor-Grafting  Old  Apple  Trees. — A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie 
Farmer  thinks  it  better  to  regraft  old  trees  (if  not  enfeebled  by  age)  than 
to  set  young  ones — although  it  generally  costs  about  $1.50  to  regraft  a  tree 
of  twenty-four  limbs,  or  to  set  six  young  trees.  They  make  a  much  stronger  . 

A  growth  of  shoots,  come  into  bearing  earlier,  and  are  in  less  danger  of  injury  A 
Jjh  by  mice,  rabbits,  sheep,  &c.  He  recommends  for  this  purpose  the  Fourth  JJk 
(J  of  July  apple,  lien  Davis,  Grimes’  Golden  Pippin,  Willow  Twig  and  Stark  (_) 
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— all  fair  and  productive  western  sorts.  He  carefully  avoids  the  common 
practice  of  cleft-grafting  into  the  limbs  some  20  or  30  feet  up,  but  inserts 
the  scions  into  the  sprouts  near  the  centre  of  the  head. 

Hardy  Fruits. — In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  a  correspondent  who  lives 
in  a  cold  region  of  New- York  State,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  at  the  outset, 
that  for  cold  regions  a  selection  of  the  hardiest  varieties  will  save  from 
much  disappointment.  A  few  are  found  to  endure  the  severe  winters  of 
Maine,  Canada  and  Wisconsin,  where  most  sorts  are  badly  injured  or  kill¬ 
ed.  It  is  equally  important  to  select  dry  or  well  drained  upland,  not  of 
great  fertility,  where  the  trees  will  make  a  good,  medium,  well-ripened 
growth,  and  to  avoid  wet,  mucky  grounds,  which  are  more  liable  to  sharp 
frosts,  and  which,  by  inducing  succulent  growth,  render  the  trees  more 
easily  winter-killed.  Clean  and  mellow  cultivation  should  be  given,  which, 
on  soils  of  moderate  fertility,  will  make  a  better,  hardier  and  better  ripened 
growth  than  any  manuring  without  it.  The  cultivation  should  not  be  con¬ 
tinued  after  mid-summer,  as  if  late  it  might  prevent  the  formation  of  the 
terminal  buds  and  cause  an  unripened  second  growth.  Among  the  hardiest 
varieties,  the  following  may  be  named : 

Apples. — Sops  of  Wine,  Red  Astrachan,  Autumn  Strawberry,  Fall 
Orange,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Fameuse,  St.  Lawrence,  Golden  Russet 
(of  Western  N.  Y.,)  Northern  Spy,  Wagener. 

Pears. — Buffum,  Urbaniste,  Anjou,  Fulton,  Lawrence,  Winter  Nelis. 

Crabs. — Transcendent,  1  lyslop. 

Grapes. — Hartford  Prolific,  Concord,  Delaware,  Adirondac  (covered  in 
winter.) 

Cherries. — Early  Richmond,  Mayduke,  Large  Morello. 

Plums. — Schenectady  Catharine,  Lombard,  McLaughlin. 

Raspberries. — Philadelphia,  Black  Cap. 

Strawberries. — W  ilson’s. 

Blackberries. — K  i  1 1  a  t  i  n  n  y. 

Currants. — Red  Dutch,  White  Dutch,  White  Grape,  Versailles. 

Raspberries  at  the  West. — At  the  Horticultural  discussions  at 
Alton,  111.,  the  opinion  appeared  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  Raspberry  for  market,  including  the  Doolittle,  did  not  pay. 
The  Philadelphia  has  proved  more  productive,  and  vvas  thought  by  others 
to  be  profitable. 

Raising  Grapes  from  Seed,  New  Varieties. — Procure  well  ripen¬ 
ed  grapes,  wash  the  seed  from  the  pulp,  and  mix  them  at  once  with  moist 
sand  or  leaf-mould.  Bury  them  in  open  ground  till  early  spring.  They 
should  not  be  allowed  at  any  time  to  become  dry,  and  care  should  likewise 
be  taken  to  prevent  their  becoming  water-soaked.  They  should,  in  fact,  j 
be  treated  as  cherry  stones  and  pear  seeds  are  managed  by  nurserymen. 

Be  careful  to  secure  them  from  mice.  Plant  in  spring,  in  beds  of  deep  rich 
soil ,  in  drills  a  foot  or  two  apart,  and  an  inch  or  two  apart  in  the  drills,  and  A 
^  about  an  inch  deep.  Shade  the  young  plants  for  a  few  weeks.  Provide  J\ 
small  stakes  for  their  support,  and  mulch  the  surface  with  an  inch  or  so  of  (J 
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I  good  fine  manure.  If  dry  weather  occurs,  give  the  ground  a  thorough  soak¬ 
ing  as  often  as  once  a  week.  Lay  down  and  cover  in  winter.  The  great 
point  is  a  deep  and  rich  soil,  so  as  to  give  the  young  plants  a  vigorous  start. 


The  Quince. — In  an  article  on  this  fruit  in  the  Horticulturist,  which 
urges  the  importance  of  good  cultivation  instead  of  the  common  practice 
of  neglect,  the  writer  states  that  on  his  own  grounds  he  has  trees  three 
years  transplanted  which  yielded  this  year  half  a  bushel  of  fruit,  selling 
readily  at  $>4  per  bushel.  He  cites  an  instance  where  two  hundred  baskets 
were  raised  from  an  acre  of  trees  only  four  years  planted — the  owner  giving 
the  land  good  cultivation  with  plentiful  annual  manurings.  As  the  trees 
are  slow  growers,  it  is  recommended  to  purchase  good  bushy  plants  (well 
pruned  of  course)  about  four  feet  high,  as  being  the  cheapest  in  the  end, 
such  trees  returning  in  three  years  a  crop  sufficient  to  pay  all  expenses. 

Thermometers  in  Fruit  Rooms. — The  keeping  of  apples  and  other 
fruit  depends  greatly  on  the  temperature.  If  the  room  is  too  closely  shut, 
from  a  fear  of  freezing,  the  fruit  may  decay  in  a  few  weeks  ;  if  kept  cold, 
and  with  some  circulation  of  air,  they  will  remain  sound  until  spring.  The 
truth  is,  too  much  is  left  to  guesswork,  and  hence,  while  at  some  times  the 
temperature  may  be  up  to  fifty  or  sixty,  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  run 
down  below  freezing  on  the  occurrence  of  a  cold  snap,  the  owner  or  atten¬ 
dant  not  always  being  able  to  judge  by  his  perception.  Thermometers 
are  cheap  now-a-days,  and  such  cheap  ones  will  answer  the  purpose  well, 
not  usually  varying  more  than  a  degree  or  two  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
Hang  one  near  the  ceiling,  and  another  near  the  ground.  Let  the  windows 
of  the  fruit  room  be  hung  on  hinges,  so  that  they  may  be  opened  to  any 
degree.  By  means  of  these  windows  and  the  thermometers,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  may  be  kept  down  to  within  a  few  degrees  of  freezing,  if  they  are  ex¬ 
amined  say  twice  a  day,  or  night  and  morning,  and  the  fruit  kept  sound 
and  fresh,  and  the  owner  no  longer  work  in  the  dark  or  by  guesswork. 

Orchard  Caterpillar. — This  insect  “  comes  and  goes  ” — is  abundant 
in  some  years,  and  in  others  nearly  disappears.  Where  the  millers  or 
moths  have  left  their  rings  or  eggs  on  the  shoots  of  trees,  winter  is  the 
time  to  destroy  them.  A  practiced  eye  will  see  almost  at  a  single  glance 
if  there  are  any  on  a  tree,  by  the  swelling  or  knob  which  each  one  gives 
to  a  shoot.  Select  a  dark  or  cloudy  day,  or  else  a  day  when  the  sky  is 
entirely  clear — avoiding  thin  bright  clouds,  which  will  dazzle  and  hurt  the 
eyes — and  cut  off  every  shoot  which  contains  the  eggs,  and  commit  them 
to  the  fire.  A  single  clip  of  the  orchard  shears  on  a  pole  will  prevent  a 
destructive  nest  of  these  depredators  next  season. 

Shares’  Harrow  for  Orchards. — This  implement,  now  so  well 
known,  and  commonly  used  for  pulverizing  the  upper  surface  of  inverted 
sod,  appears  to  be  very  little  used,  and  its  advantages  imperfectly  compre¬ 
hended.  for  working  in  orchards.  The  peculiar  construction  of  its  teeth 
iem  to  ride  over  any  obstruction,  so  that  they  are  never  caught 
.  When  a  plow  encounters  a  large  root,  the  point  is  thrust  deeper 
ground  beneath  it,  and  the  root  must  be  either  broken  and  torn 
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out,  or  the  team  backed  in  order  that  the  plow  may  be  withdrawn.  Culti¬ 
vator  teeth  operate  somewhat  in  the  same  manner.  The  Shares  teeth  are 
just  the  reverse,  going  in  as  deeply  as  they  ought  to,  when  the  soil  will  admit 
them,  and  rising  nearer  the  surface  where  roots  are  large  or  abundant. 

Hardiness  of  Pears. — There  are  certain  old  seedling  pear  trees,  some 
of  them  known  as  “choke  pears,”  remarkable  for  their  hardiness  and  lon¬ 
gevity.  The  feebleness  and  tender  character  of  many  of  the  finer  varieties 
have  led  some  cultivators  to  suppose  that  the  improved  sorts  must  be  in 
these  respects  inferior  to  the  wildings.  This  is  the  case  with  a  large  num¬ 
ber,  simply  because  they  have  been  selected  for  their  flavor  alone,  while 
the  wildings  have  been  selected  on  account  of  their  extreme  hardiness — 
severe  winters  and  absence  of  culture  having  destroyed  all  the  feeble  ones 
and  left  these  standing  alone.  We  see  no  reason  why  we  may  not  hope 
to  have  a  list  of  excellent  pears  growing  on  trees  possessing  all  the  vigor 
and  endurance  of  the  old  wild  sorts.  We  have  at  least  one  already  the 
Buffum.  The  fruit  is  not  large,  but  of  fair  size,  and  when  picked  early 
enough  ripens  into  an  excellent  flavor,  fully  equal  in  quality  to  some  which 
have  a  higher  name.  There  is  no  tree  in  the  nursery  superior  to  it  in  a 
handsome,  straight  growth.  It  endures  the  severest  winters.  Some  years 
ago  we  saw  a  tree  of  this  variety  growing  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  grafted  23 
years  before  by  the  owner,  which  was  then  bearing  the  largest  crop  of 
fruit  we  ever  saw  on  a  pear  tree.  The  year  before  the  crop  measured  25 
bushels,  which  the  owner  assured  us  was  evidently  smaller. 

The  Doyenne  Boussock,  although  not  equal  in  vigor  to  the  Buffum, 
makes  up  the  difference  in  the  size  and  fine  appearance  of  the  fruit.  It  is 
uniformly  healthy  and  productive,  and  appears  to  possess  no  drawback. 

The  Beurre  d’Anjou  is  a  slower  grower,  but  is  remarkable  for  its  uniform 
bearing  and  reliability,  while  in  quality  it  is  not  exceeded  by  many.  I  he 
Lawrence  has  not  been  sufficiently  tried  in  cold  regions,  but  there  is 
strong  reason  for  believing  that  it  will  prove  one  of  the  most  reliable.  I  he 
growth,  it  is  true,  is  not  handsome,  and,  on  some  soils,  it  is  quite  feeble  ; 
but  so  far  as  we  know  it  is  uniformly  healthy  and  hardy,  and  holds  its 
leaves  until  the  fruit  is  well  matured.  It  was  once  thought  that  the 
Flemish  Beauty  might  be  placed  in  such  a  list  as  this,  its  extreme  hardi¬ 
ness  having  been  thoroughly  proved.  But  the  natural  early  dropping  of 
the  leaves  and  fruit,  and  its  more  recent  liability  to  scab  and  cracking, 
have  materially  lowered  its  reputation. 

There  is  another  pear,  the  Howell,  which,  although  not  many  years 
tested,  gives  high  promise  of  value  on  account  of  its  handsome,  uniformly 
fair  fruit,  and  the  fine  growth  of  the  tree  ;  although  it  is  represented  as 
being  straggling  in  some  places,  we  find  no  tree  that  exceeds  it  in  vigor  of 
growth  in  the  nursery,  and  but  few  that  are  straighter  and  more  upright. 

■  We  have  never  seen  a  scabby  or  defective  specimen.  Its  flavor  is  good, 
A  although  not  of  the  highest  quality. 

We  invite  attention  to  these  points  in  the  pear,  believing  that  a  more 
(j  careful  selection  of  those  sorts  which  are  vigorous,  hardy  and  reliable,  will  pre- 
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vent  much  of  the  complaint  so  generally  made  of  the  failure  of  the  pear  tree. 

Culture  of  the  Raspberry.— L.  D.  Snook  of  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y., 
gives  tne  following  statement  of  the  mode  of  management  which  he  adopts, 
and  which  refers  principally  to  the  Blackcaps  : 

If  no  plants  are  wanted,  tie  the  canes  to  stakes, 
as  shown  in  fig.  118,  using  a  strip  of  cloth  or  an  un¬ 
twisted  strand  of  rope,  but  never  wire  or  closely 
twisted  twine  or  cord,  as  it  wounds  the 
cane,  causing  bleeding,  and  often  the  ulti¬ 
mate  destruction  of  the  plant.  As  soon 
as  they  are  through  fruiting,  the  old  wood 
should  be  cut  out,  and  all  the  new  wood, 
except  three  or  four  of  the  strongest,  well 
developed  canes,  which  are  to  produce 
fruit  the  coming  season.  A  very  con¬ 
venient  tool  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  surplus  canes  is  a  hooked  knife  of  the 
form  shown  in  fig.  119,  which  any  black¬ 
smith  will  make  for  25  cents  ;  attach  with  \\J) 
screws  to  an  old  broom  or  fork  handle,  3  Fig.  119. 
feet  in  length.  The  hook  should  be  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  receive  the 
largest  canes,  and  ground  sharp.  This  is  a  convenient  implement,  by  the 

use  of  which  the  hands 
are  not  lacerated,  as 
by  hand  pruning  with 
a  knife,  and  it  is 
equally  valuable  for 
use  among  blackber¬ 
ry  bushes  and  sprouts 
of  fruit  trees  that 
spring  up  in  undesi¬ 
rable  places. 

Proper  mulching  is 
of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance,  and  in  a  dry 
season  it  will  be  the 
means  of  producing  a 
good  crop, when, with¬ 
out  it,  a  failure  would  be  inevitable.  For  a  mulch  use  straw  or  forest  leaves, 
applied  after  a  thorough  mixing  ofthesoil  in  the  spring  ;  it  keeps  the  ground 
moist,  weeds  down,  fruit  clean,  and  canes  that  may  fall  from  taking  root. 

Many  cultivators  of  this  fruit  support  the  canes  bv  tying  to  stakes,  while 
otheis  use  a  trellis  of  the  form  shown  in  fig.  120.  The  parallel  horizontal 
poles  are  secured  to  stakes  driven  in  the  ground  one  foot  distant  and  from 
8  to  12  feet  distant  in  the  row,  the  length  of  pole  to  decide  ;  connect  them 
together  by  cleats  nailed  to  stakes  or  poles,  as  desired. 

- 
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ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS. 


WE  PRESENT  for  this  number  of  the  Illustrated  Register, 
notices  of  a  few  fine  ornamental  plants,  for  the  illustrations  of 
which  we  are  mostly  indebted  to  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son  of  New- York,  and  to 
Washburn  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 


f - 


Fig.  1 2 1. —  The  Double  Zinnia . 

The  Double  Zinnia. — This  new  and  showy  variety  of  the  old  Zinnia 
elegans ,  has  become  rapidly  introduced  of  late  among  florists  throughout 
the  country.  Many  who  are  not  sufficiently  careful  to  preserve  it  in  its 
purity,  are  disappointed  by  finding  so  many  poor  or  imperfect  flowers. 
This  is  to  be  prevented  by  collecting  and  saving  seed  from  the  very  finest 
flowers  only  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  first  bloom  appears  in  summer,  all  except 
t  those  of  handsome  symmetrical  shape  and  full  double  form,  with  fine  colors, 
should  be  immediately  pulled  .out  to  give  place  to  the  best.  The  finest 
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flowers  are  remarkable  for  their  brilliant  or  rich  colors,  and  a  symmetry  of 
shape  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  perfect  Dahlia. 


Fig.  122. — Pot  of  A  sters. 


The  Aster.— Although  this  autumnal  flower,  unequalled  in  the  floral 
world  in  many  respects,  has  been  long  known,  yet  the  remarkable  improve-  , , 
ments  which  have  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  beauty  of  many  varieties,  () 
- - - 
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imaginable  shade  of  color. 
They  are  mostly  tender  an¬ 
nuals,  but  if  well  cared  for, 
will  bloom  through  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  summer  in  open 
ground,  and  may  be  continu¬ 
ed  in  bloom  in  sheltered 
places  and  in  green-houses. 
The  variety  represented  in 
the  accompanying  engrav¬ 
ing,  is  a  fine  new  one,  with 
variegated  flowers,  striped 
red  on  white  ground. 

Lychnis  Haageana — 
(fig.  125.) — This  is  a  hybrid 
or  mixed  plant,  a  beautiful 
perennial,  with  large  flowers 
ranging  in  color  from  bril¬ 
liant  scarlet  to  deep  blood 
red,  purple,  orange,  white 
and  flesh  color.  It  grows 


Mg.  125. — Lychnis  Haageana. 
about  one  foot  in 
height. 

The  Kaulfussia 
is  a  neat,  compact 
plant,  and  it,  a  hardy 
annual.  TheK.amel- 
loides,  (fig.  126,)  has 
bright  blue  flowers 
and  grows  about  half 
a  foot  high,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  lively  bril¬ 
liant  appearance 
when  growing  freely 
in  good  soil. 

Dianthus  den- 
tatus — (fig.  127.) — 

This  is  a  beautiful 
annual  pink,  flower- 
A  ing  the  same  year 
M  as  sown,  the  plant 
(J  presenting  a  dwarf 

- 


Kau{fussia  ainelloides. 
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deep  (being  as  narrow  as  may  be  thus  made)  it  will  require  a  hard  freeze 
to  affect  at  all  the  earth  in  their  bottoms.  About  at  this  point  the  ditching 
plow  is  brought  into  requisition  ;  and  loosening  up  the  subsoil,  the  shovel¬ 
ling  out  is  continued  by  hand  until  the  required  depth  of  two  and  a  half 
or  three  feet  is  reached,  (fig.  141.)  Fig.  142  represents  the  form  or  con¬ 
struction  of  the  ditching 
plow,  showing  the  mode  by 
which  it  is  successively  ad¬ 
justed  so  as  to  run  down  to 
a  depth  of three  feet  or  more, 
for  loosening  up  the  hard 
subsoil,  and  obviating  the 
slow  and  laborious  use  of 
Fig.  142. — Adjustable  Ditching  Plow.  the  pick;  and  fig.  143  shows 

the  mode  of  attaching  the 
horses  to  each  end  of  a  long 
evener,  for  drawing  this 
plow. 

If  the  cold  is  quite  sharp, 
the  motion  of  the  plow  and 
of  the  shovels  through  the 
day  will  keep  the  earth 

Fig.  143. — Mode  of  loosening  up  the  hard  Subsoil  in  °Pen  i  andon  the  approach 
Ditches ,  by  means  of  the  Ditching  Plow.  of  a  cold  night,  the  ditching 

plow  is  passed  all  along  the  ditches,  so  as  to  leave  several  inches  of  mel¬ 
low  earth  in  the  bottom.  This  loosened  earth  being  full  of  air  cavities,  is 
a  poor  conductor  of 
cold,  and  will  prevent 
the  subsoil  from  freez¬ 
ing  below,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  easily 
broken  up  again  the 

earth  left  in,  unfroze 71  next 

morning.  what  frozen  itself. —  morning. 

Hence  the  work  can  go  on  without  hindrance  or  difficulty.  A  little  snow, 
if  it  happens  to  fall  into  the  ditches,  entirely  prevents  freezing,  and  is  easily 
shovelled  out.  If  very  hard  frost  is  apprehended,  a  load  of  cornstalks, 
well  bound  in  bundles,  will  go  a  good  way  in  protecting  the  ditches,  by 
being  dropped  lengthwise  along  them,  usually  remaining  at  the  top  with¬ 
out  falling  in,  and  affording  efficient  protection. 

The  tile  should  be  laid  and  slightly  covered  before  the  thawing  of  spring, 
or  much  of  the  labor  will  have  to  be  done  over  again  by  the  falling  in  of 
the  thawed  earth.  This  process  will  have  to  be  varied  somewhat  in  dif- 
erent  places,  according  to  the  severity  of  winters  and  the  amount  of  snow 
which  falls — which  the  previous  directions  will  enable  any  farmer  of 
common  judgment  to  perform, 


Fie.  122 — Ditch  with  mellow  .  •  Lie.  145. — Ditch  well  cleaned 

g  44  -  '  ■  '  .next  morning,  if  some-  lut^and  frozen  hard  next 
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MARKING  SHEEP. 


rT"'HERE  ARE  TWO  KINDS  OF  MARKING — one  with  paint  on 
_L  the  wool,  applied  annually,  to  preserve  the  owner’s  name  ;  and  the 
other  in  the  ears,  to  give  the  numbers  and  the  age.  The  paint  is  often 
applied  with  a  brush  by  the  workman,  in  a  bungling  manner,  “  in  characters 
uncouth,”  as  Cowper  says,  if  not  “spelled  amiss.”  Different  modes  are 
adopted  to  do  the  work  neatly.  One  is  to  cut  the  initials  of  the  name 
through  pasteboard,  sheet  lead  or  tin  plate,  and  paint  through  with  a 
brush  ;  but  this  is  not  so  convenient  or  rapid  as  to  put  the  letter  on  with 
a  stamp.  The  stamp  may  be  made  in  different  ways.  One  is  to  cut  the 


letters  out  of  a  piece  of  thin  board  of  some  kind  of  wood 
not  easily  split,  or  to  cut  them  of  stiff  and  hard  sole 
leather,  and  then  to  screw  them  on  the  end  of  a  convenient 
handle,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  (fig.  146.)  A  better  ancl  more 
substantial  stamp  may  be  made  by  a  blacksmith,  forming 
the  letter  and  handle  all  in  one  piece  of  iron.  Or  the 
farmer  may  make  his  own  stamp  of  a  piece  of  small  iron 


Fig.  146.  rod,  either  giving  his  initials,  if  they  are  of  simple  shaped 
letters,  or  bending  the  rod  so  as  to  make  a  circle,  a  triangle,  or  any  other 
figure  which  he  and  others  will  understand. 

The  paint  may  be  made  of  lamp-black  and  linseed  oil — the  lamp-black 
being  previously  mixed  with  a  little  turpentine.  Or  red  ochre  may  be  used. 
Sometimes  hog’s  lard  is  used  instead  of  oil,  which  answers  well  if  used  in 
warm  weather.  The  stamp  is  dipped  in  or  touched  to  the  paint,  and  a 
single  pressure  on  the  animal  just  after  the  fleece  is  removed  by  shearing, 
fixes  the  name  till  the  next  shearing.  Some  sheep-owners  put  the  letters 
on  the  shoulders,  but  as  sheep  usually  stand  in  the  pen  with  the  back  to  the 
manager  when  they  are  selected  from  the  flock,  it  is  most  convenient  to  mark 
them  on  the  back  or  rump.  The  wethers  may  be  lettered  on  the  right  side 
and  the  ewes  on  the  left,  which  readily  enables  one  to  distinguish  them  ; 


and  if  there  are  several  rams,  these  may  be 
marked  on  the  top.  An  additional  mark 
may  be  applied  on  the  shoulder  at  the 
proper  season,  to  designate  the  ram  that 
has  been  employed. 


The  numbers  and  ages  are  shown  by 
marks  on  the  ear,  and  these  should  be 


Fig.  147. 


made  when  the  lambs  are  quite  young,  ora  day  or  two  old,  when  the  dams 
are  more  readily  known  than  after  the  lapse  of  some  weeks.  The  mode 
of  numbering  adopted  by  the  celebrated  Von  Thaer  has  been  generally 
adopted,  by  which  the  numbers  may  be  readily  cariied  up  to  1,000 
or  more.  It  is  as  follows  : 
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Fig.  148. 


Fig.  147 — One  notch  cut  in  the  left  ear,  at  the  top ,  is  1. 

do.  do.  do.  under  side,  3. 

do.  do.  right  ear,  at  top,  10. 

do.  do.  do.  under  side,  3c. 

A  combination  of  these  notches  easily  makes  any  number  up  to  99. 

Fig.  148 — One  notch  cut  in  the  left  ear,  at  the  end,  is  100. 

do.  do.  right  ear,  at  the  end,  200. 

Fig.  149 — The  point  of  the  left  ear  cut  straight  off  is  400. 

do.  do.  right  ear  do.  500. 

The  figures  furnish  examples  of  these  markings,  to  which  are  added  the 
100  200  holes  punched  through  to  show  the  age. 

As  no  owner  would  make  a  mistake  of  ten 
years  in  the  age,  these  marks  are  much 
simpler  : 

Fig.  15° — One  hole  in  the  left  ear  is  1. 

do.  right  ear,  3. 

In  order  to  explain  more  fully  these  dif¬ 
ferent  marks,  the  following  references  to 
the  figures  are  added  : 

Fig.  147  is  1,  3,  10  and  30=44. 

Fig.  148  is  100  and  200=300. 

Fig.  149  is  400  and  500=900. 

Fig-  I5°>  giving  the  age,  is  1  and  3=4; 
which  means  that  the  lamb  came- in  1854 
or  1 864, as  the  case  may  be — no  hole  indica¬ 
ting  a  year  as  1850  or  i860,  a  mistake  of 
ten  years  in  the  age  not  being  possible. 

Fig.  15 1  is  an  example  showing  a  com¬ 
bination  of  these  marks,  as  follows : — 
i+3°+3o+ioo=i6i  ;  and  the  lamb  be¬ 
longing  to  the  year  1867. 

The  numbers  being  marked  every  year, 
and  the  age  marked  besides,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  making  any  mistake  in  a 
single  individual.  By  a  book  register  the 
number  of  the  dam  may  be  kept,  the  date  or  day  of  lambing,  the  ram,  and 
any  additional  remarks. 

I  he  best  marker  is  a  saddler’s  spring  punch,  which  may  be  used  for 
cutting  the  notches  by  placing  it  at  the  edge  of  the  ear  ;  or  for  puncturing 
the  holes  in  the  middle.  The  holes  should  be  about  a  fifth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  If  too  small,  they  will  grow  up  when  the  wound  heals. 


Fig.  151. 


Warts  on  Animals. — A  correspondent  of  the  Germantown  Telegraph 
1  says  that  bathing  the  wart  two  or  three  times  a  week  with  turpentine  and 
sweet  oil  mixed,  will  certainly  effect  a  cure. 
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WATERING  HORSES. — A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  says  :  Horses  should  never  be  kept  so  long  without 
water  that  they  will  drink  largely  when  they  get  it.  Give  it  to  them  often, 
and  they  will  never  injure  themselves  with  it.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  hitch  a  team  to  the  plow,  and  make  them  work  half  a  day  without  a 
drop.  What  man  would  submit  to  such  treatment  ?  If  the  plow  is  started 
at  seven  in  the  morning,  water  should  be  given  again  before  ten  ;  and  again 
in  the  afternoon  by  four  o’clock.  Even  if  half  an  hour  is  thus  consumed, 
more  work  will  be  done  in  a  day.  T.  he  objection  that  horses  on  the  load 
should  not  be  “  loaded  with  water,”  is  not  valid.  A  horse  weighing  1,200 
will  not  be  much  encumbered  additionally  by  twenty  pounds  of  water, 
while  the  distention  will  give  him  additional  strength.  Every  farmer 
knows  that  when  he  himself  undertakes  to  lift  a  large  log  or  heavy  stone, 
he  can  do  more  by  first  inflating  himself  with  air,  and  not  unfrequently  he 
loses  a  button  or  two  from  his  pantaloons  in  the  operation.  Some  degree 
of  inflation  by  water  will  add  to  a  horse’s  strength  in  a  similar  manner. 
In  driving  a  horse  on  the  road  at  a  natural  gait  of  nine  or  ten  miles  an 
hour,  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  observe  that  he  was  laboring  with 
perspiration  until  I  let  him  drink  freely,  when  he  ceased  to  sweat  and  evi¬ 
dently  travelled  more  freely.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  give  your  horses  water  ;  the 
danger  is  in  making  them  abstain  too  long,  in  which  case  care  is  needed. 

Oiling  and  Greasing  Wagons. — There  is  a  matter  connected  with 
oiling  machinery,  of  no  little  importance,  this  is  keeping  all  journals 
and  gudgeons  free  from  grit.  The  farmer  who  thoroughly  cleans  fiequent- 
ly  all  the  rubbing  parts  of  his  mowing  machine,  so  that  when  he  applies 
new  oil  it  is  the  clear  transparent  fluid,  and  not  oil  mixed  with  sand 
and  dirt,  will  keep  his  machine  in  good  working  order  long  after  his  care¬ 
less  neighbor  has  ground  off  with  grit  the  journals  of  his  wheels.  It  is  so 
with  wagons  and  carriages.  If  the  sand  of  the  soil  is  allowed  to  work  into 
the  space  around  the  axle,  it  will  convert  the  two  surfaces  into  something 
like  a  grindstone  or  emery  wheel,  and  these  vehicles  will  need  repairing  in 
a  very  few  years.  On  the  other  hand,  keep  them  frequently  washed 
throughout,  and  there  will  be  less  chance  for  the  grit  to  enter;  and  if  the 
axle  is  scraped  and  rubbed  clean  of  the  old  grease  or  oil,  every  time  a  new 
application  is  made,  the  effect  will  be  still  better.  It  is  easy  to  clean  the 
axle  thoroughly,  but  the  hole  should  have  a  piece  of  wood  made  to  fit  it, 
with  occasional  grooves  cut  lengthwise  in  it.  Thrust  this  into  the  hub 
and  turn  it  about,  and  the  old  grease  or  oil  will  collect  in  the  grooves.  If 
this  attention'  is  carefully  given,  wagons  will  last  much  longer  and  not 
become  so  frequently  out  of  order  ;  and  carriages  and  buggies  will  run 
evenly  and  track  well  for  a  long  time  after  neglected  ones  have  become 
swinging  and  ricketty. 
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FARM  BUILDINGS. 


'T'HE  TWO  GREAT  AIDS  of  improved  husbandry  are  farm  machines 


1  and  farm  buildings.  Machinery  plants,  cultivates  and  harvests  the 
crops,  and  fits  them  for  market  and  consumption.  Buildings  secure  from 
waste  all  the  products  of  the  farm,  and  protect  from  suffering,  disease  and 
death,  all  domestic  animals.  The  former  have  received  a  vast  amount  of 
attention,  and  the  inventive  genius  of  thousands  has  been  brought  to  bear 
for  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  plows,  harrows,  cultivators,  mowers 
and  reapers,  threshers  and  grinders.  Much  less  of  hard  thinking  has  been 
devoted  to  the  construction  of  the  various  buildings  of  the  farm,  for 
securing  cheapness,  durability,  convenience  in  erection,  and  for  a  saving 
of  labor  in  filling,  transferring  and  removing  the  many  tons  of  their  contents. 
With  the  consciousness  that  every  contribution  to  a  collection  of  desirable 


plans  may  prove  acceptable  and  valuable,  we  present  a  few  in  addition  to 


the  several  that  have  already  appeared  in  the  Illustrated  Annual 


Register  of  Rural  Affairs. 


No.  17 — 1871. 
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A  Curb-Roof  Barn. 

The  accompanying  view  represents  a  curb-roof  barn,  known  also  by 
the  terms  gambrel  or  mansard  roof,  and  distinguished  by  the  angle  half 
way  up  the  rafters.  It  has  an  important  advantage  in  giving  more  capacity 


Fig.  2. — Curb  Roof  Barn. 


for  a  given  amount  of  siding  and  shingles  ;  and  a  greater  height  above  the 
eaves  or  posts,  which  presents  no  difficulty  in  filling,  now  that  the  work  of 
pitching  from  the  wagon  load  is  wholly  performed  by  means  of  the 

horse-fork.  The  cross  timbers  above 
the  cross  beam  being  entirely  omitted, 
(except  at  the  ends  or  outside,)  the 
horse-fork  has  room  to  work  freely. 
This  barn  was  planned  and  built  by  W. 
D.  Herendeen  of  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 
The  main  portion  is  40  by  56  feet,  and  it  is 
well  adapted  to  a  farm  of  100  to  150  acres- 
Beginning  with  the  plan,  fig.  3,  the  con¬ 
struction  is  briefly  ex- 
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Fig.  3. — Plan  of  Bar?i — Horse  Stalls 

Floor ,  8  feet  high  in  the  clear. 

farming  tools,  &c.,  after  the  grain  is  threshed  or  the  hay  fed  out. 


plained.  The  beam 
between  the  bay  and 
threshing  floor  is  12 
feet  high,  and  the 
girth  being  left  out, 
the  whole  floor  is 
6  inches  below  Barn  accessible  for  the 
storage  of  wagons, 
Broad 
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sliding  doors  open  from  the  outside  (on  the  left)  to  this  floor,  and  a 
narrower  door  at  the  opposite  side.  The  whole  floor  is  covered  with  two- 
inch  pine  plank,  planed  and  matched. 

The  cellar  is  under  this  floor,  40  feet  square,  (occupying  all  the  barn 
except  the  horse  stables,)  and  8  feet  high  in  the  clear.  It  consists  of  an  open 
shed  on  the  side  next  the  cow  stable,  10  by  40  feet,  with  mangers  next  to 
the  walls.  The  remaining  space,  30  by  40  feet,  is  enclosed,  and  has  like¬ 
wise  mangers  next  the  wall.  The  building  stands  about  four  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ground  in  front,  and  the  earth  is  filled  in  so  as  to  make 
an  easy  ascent.  The  granary,  marked  G,  affords  ample  storage  for 
threshed  grain. 

The  horse-stable,  16  feet  wide,  16  inches  below  the  floor,  and  8  feet 
high,  is  entered  by  a  sliding  door  on  the  left  wide  enough  for  two  horses 
to  pass.  There  is  room  for  eight  horses.  The  larger  stall  for  two  horses  is 
often  convenient  for  feeding  a  harnessed  team.  The  others  are  4^  by  10 
feet  in  the  clear,  and  the  box  hay  feeders  are  those  now  commonly  employed, 
extending  upwards  about  20  feet,  with  doors  at  the  sides  at  different 
heights  to  throw  in  the  hay.  The  space  over  the  horse  stables  is  occupied 
with  hay  for  feeding  them,  the  floor  of  this  bay  being  about  seven  feet 
above  the  floor  of  the  barn. 


>/  \ 
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Fig.  4. — End  view  of  Frame.  There  are  no  Purline  Girths,  Beams  or  Braces,  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  ends,  and  all  open  from  big  beams  up  for  using  the  Horse-Fork. 

The  cow  shed  and  stables,  which  are  22  by  30  feet,  have  a  space  over¬ 
head  for  the  storage  of  fodder. 

The  end-view  of  the  frame,  fig.  4,  needs  but  little  explanation.  There 
are  no  purline  girths,  beams  or  braces,  (except  at  the  ends,)  to  interfere 
with  the  free  working  of  the  horse-fork.  Although  the  sills  of  the  horse 
stable  are  lower  than  the  others,  the  plates  are  on  the  same  level.  The 
ventilator  is  5^  feet  square  and  7  feet  high,  with  blinds. 

A  corn  and  wagon  house  is  adjacent,  20  by  24  feet,  with  grain  bins  jjk 
overhead,  and  places  for  the  storage  of  corn  in  the  ear  on  each  ;  the  wagon  / ) 
- - - — 
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passage  below ;  with  a  hog-pen  underneath,  in  a  walled  basement  seven 
feet  high. 

The  cost  of  this  barn  (which  was  built  several  years  ago)  at  the  present 
time  would  vary  much  with  the  price  of  materials  and  with  various  facili¬ 
ties,  from  $1,800  to  $2,500. 

A  Cattle  Barn. 

The  accompanying  design  is  of  a  barn  on  a  farm  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
sale  of  milk,  and  to  the  dairy.  The  plans  are  taken  from  the  barn  of 
James  Wood  of  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  perspective  view  is  varied 
somewhat  from  the  original.  The  main  building  is  30  by  75  feet. 


Fig.  5. —  View  of  Cattle  Barn  from  the  Southeast. 

The  plans  furnish  nearly  their  own  explanation.  The  basement  is 
placed  beneath  the  surface  on  the  west,  north  and  east  sides,  and,  fronting 
the  south,  affords  a  warm  aspect  for  the  animals  in  the  yard.  The  base¬ 
ment  walls  are  of  stone,  the  rest  of  the  building  wood.  The  cow  stables 
in  the  basement  are  under  the  right  hand  floor  above  ;  those  above  are  in 
a  separate  lean-to,  built  at  the  east  end,  with  room  for  storing  straw  over¬ 
head,  easily  accessible  from  the  threshing  floor.  The  cows  in  the  upper 
stable  stand  in  yokes,  three  feet  being  allowed  to  each,  and  they  face  the 
barn  floor  from  which  they  are  fed^— “the  same  arrangement,”  writes  the 
owner,  “as  Whittier  describes  in  his  Snow  Bound — 

“  Impatient  down  the  stanchion  rows 
The  cattle  shake  their  walnut  bows.” 

In  the  basement  the  cows  arc  chained  and  separated  by  short  partitions, 
and  are  fed  from  the  passage-way  in  front  of  them.  Chains  are  regarded 
as  preferable  to  stanchions,  being  nearly  as  convenient,  and  allowing  the 
animal  greater  freedom  of  head,  so  that  she  can  lick  herself,  &c.  The 
loose  boxes  for  cows  in  the  basement,  are  5^  by  11  feet  including  manger. 
The  horse-stalls  are  five  feet  wide.  The  shoot  S,  (fig.  6,)  on  the  right  hand 
floor,  is  for  throwing  hay  down  to  the  feeding  apartment  below,  and  the 
- 
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shoot  S  on  the  left  floor  is  for  roots  to  the  turnip  bin.  T  is  a  trap  door 
for  passing  oats  down  to  the  bin  under  the  stairs,  and  at  the  corner  of  the 
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Fig.  6. — Upper  Floors. 

horse  stable,  from  which  they  are  easily  conveyed  to  the  animals  in 
front.  The  root  cellar  is  filled  from  the  outside.  Over  each  end  of  both 
barn  floors  are  ample  platforms  for  storing  unthreshed  grain  and  straw. 
The  barn  floors  are  entered  from  the  ground  at  the  north  side  or  rear, 
where  it  is  nearly  level  with  these  floors. 
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Fig.  7. — Basement  and  Stables — three  sides  with  Stone  Walls  under  ground. 

The  following  is  a  more  particular  description  of  the  fastenings  in  the 
cattle  stalls,  where  the  stanchions  are  used  in  this  barn,  furnished  by  the 
owner  : 

The  posts  are  securely  fastened  to  the  timbers  below  and  above,  (fig.  8.)  Jjh 
The  two  inch  plank  a.  a.  is  afoot  wide,  with  the  edge  to  the  floor,  and  fastened  (J 
- 
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to  posts,  one  on  each  side,  with  space  of  2\  inches  between  ;  a'  a’  are  similar 
planks,  though  narrower,  which  run  above,  with  same  space  between  ; 
b.  b.  b.  are  the  stanchions,  of  oak,  2$  by  3  inches,  working  between  the 


Fig.  8. — Stanchions  for  Cows — a.  a.,  Plank  with  Us  edge  oji  the  Floor — a?  a\  Plank 
overhead — b.  b Stanchions — c.  c Stanchions  thrown  back  to  let  the  cows  e7iter — 
f.  f,  Floor. 

planks  above  and  below,  and  turning  upon  a  pin  below.  When  thrown 
back  as  c.,  they  leave  a  wide  space  for  the  cattle  to  put  their  heads  through, 
or  back  out,  usually  about  two  feet  open  at  top.  When  closed,  as<k,  they 
leave  a  space  of  or  7  inches  for  the  animal’s  neck.  They  are  fastened 
in  place  (b.)  by  keys,  e.  e.  e.,  which  work  upon  pins  between  the  upper 
planks,  and  fall  behind  b.  when  in  place.  To  unfasten  the  animal  this  is 
raised,  and  b.  falls  back  under  it,  as  c.  c.\  d.  d.  are  the  spaces  between  the 
upright,  stationary  against  the  animal’s  neck,  (which  should  be  2\  by  3 
inches,  oak,)  on  one  side,  and  the  open  stanchion  on  the  other ;  f.  f 
is  the  floor  in  front  of  the  animals,  upon  which  they  are  fed.  Sometimes 
it  is  left  open  between  the  animals,  but  it  is  usually  better  to  have  a  nar¬ 
row  board  partition  to  separate  their  heads,  to  prevent  their  reaching  after 
each  other’s  food.  Sometimes  separate  mangers  are  built  in  front  to 
place  each  animal’s  hay  and  other  feed  in ;  but  this  increases  the  expense 
and  is  inconvenient  in  feeding  cornstalks  and  other  coarse  food  ;  a'  a’ 
should  be  about  4  feet  6  inches  high  from  the  floor.  For  cows  from  3  to 
3i  feet  should  be  allowed  to  each. 

The  spaces  d.  d.  should  be  boarded  up  to  prevent  the  animals  working 
the  hay  through  under  their  feet,  but  they  are  often  left  open. 

By  this  arrangement  a  large  number  of  cattle  can  be  conveniently  and 
quickly  fed,  requiring  less  labor  and  time  than  when  in  separate  stalls. 
A  little  attention  is  required  to  place  the  food  within  their  reach  when 
pushed  too  far  away. 

The  cattle  should  stand  upon  a  floor,  with  trough  for  manure  behind. 
For  cows  this  floor  should  be  4  feet  6  inches  in  width.  Then  their  drop¬ 
pings  will  fall  directly  into  the  trough  behind  them,  and  they  will  lie  upon 
the  floor  in  cleanliness.  The  stanchions  do  not  permit  the  animal  to 
move  backward  or  forward  more  than  the  length  of  neck,  and  thus  the 
droppings  fall  in  one  place.  The  manure  is  easily  removed,  and  the 
stables  kept  in  order,  and  a  greater  number  of  cattle  taken  care  of  by  a 
given  amount  of  labor  than  in  any  other  way.  The  animal  has  entire 
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freedom  of  head  for  vertical  motion  ;  and,  where  cattle  are  turned  out  a 
portion  of  each  day  this  mode  of  fastening  answers  well,  but 
where  they  are  kept  up  all  the  time  chains  are  preferable, 
giving  the  animals  more  liberty  of  movement,  allowing  them 
to  lick  themselves  anywhere. 

Fastening  with  chains  is  a  simple  operation. 

An  upright,  (fig.  9,)  a  post  or  a  long  staple  in  a 
post,  (fig.  10,)  by  the  side  of  the  animal’s  neck, 
holds  a  large  ring  at  the  end  of  the  chain  ;  the  ring 
sliding  up  or  down,  gives  free  vertical  motion. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  chain  is  a  spring  snap, 
which  fastens  into  a  small  ring  in  the  chain  where 
the  snap  reaches  when  the  chain  is  loosely  around 
the  animal’s  neck,  (fig.  10.)  A  pin  in  the  up¬ 
right  to  hang  the  ring  on  when  not  in  use,  is  a 
convenience.  A  foot  of  chain  between  the  neck 
and  post  is  ample. 

In  chain  fastenings  there  should  be  a  par¬ 
tition  between  the  animals,  running  back  at  least 
two  feet  from  the  heads,  to  separate  them  when 

Fig.  9.  feedinS-  Fig.  10. 

The  preceding  modes  of  securing  cattle  by  stanchions  and  by  chains 
are  familiar  to  many;  but  it  often  happens  that  they  are  not  well  under- 


Fig.  11. 

stood  by  others,  and  imperfect,  inconvenient,  or  awkward  styles  of  con¬ 
struction  are  employed,  and  these  may  assist  in  making  some  improvement.  J 

Carriage  and  Horse  Barn. 

The  accompanying  view  and  plan  represent  the  barn  recently  erected 
by  A.  B.  Allen,  Esq.,  ofTom’s  River,  New-Jersey,  and  were  kindly  furnished 
by  him  at  our  request.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  this  is  not  intended  jjj 
as  a  general  farm  barn,  but  for  one,  as  Mr.  Allen  remarks,  “  who  wants  to  ( 
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Fig.  12  — Carriage-House  and  Barn. 

keep  from  four  to  eight  animals,  and  house  four  to  six  carriages  or  wagons.” 
He  adds,  “The  great  fault  in  stables  is  not  depth  enough  from  the  man¬ 
gers  behind  the  horses  to  the  walls.  There  ought  to  be  room  enough 
here  to  hang  up  rough,  common  harness,  and  lead  the  animals  out  by  each 
other,  and  also  to  back  them  out  easily  from  their  stalls  and  turn  in  lead¬ 
ing  them  out.  In  my  plan  there  is  not  an  inch  to  spare  for  this  ;  and  if  I 
build  another,  I  think  I  would  make  it  one  or  two  feet  more,  although 
this  does  well.  Many  stables  are  two  feet  less  than  mine.  I  find  constant 
mistakes  and  inconveniences  wher¬ 
ever  I  go,  that  might  have  been 
avoided  as  well  as  not.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  has  just  completed  stables  with 
no  good  ventilation,  although  I  took 
him  to  see  mine  (which  are  admira¬ 
bly  ventilated)  before  he  commenced 
building.” 

In  the  plan,  (which  is  21  by  36 
feet,  and  with  18  feet  posts,)  e.  is  the  cow  stable,  with 
stanchion  ;  d.  d.  d.,  horse  stalls  4 \  feet  wide — in  the  rear 
of  each  of  which  is  a  one-pane  sliding  window  to  light 
and  air  the  stable — the  light  coming  from  behind  the 
animals,  as  it  always  should.  The  smaller  doors,  h.  h., 
are  3-^  feet  wide  ;  and  the  two  inner  ones,  f.  and^.,  are 
3  feet  wide,  through  which  the  horse  is  readily  taken 
from  the  stall  to  the  coach  room  and  harnessed.  Either 
of  the  larger  doors  may  be  then  rolled  back  and  the  car¬ 
riage  driven  out,  the  whole  work  being  completely  done 
indoors,  and  protected  from  the  weather.  All  the  doors 
are  hung  on  iron  rollers  overhead,  which  run  on  iron  rails.  They  can  be 
thus  opened  from  a  hair’s  breadth  to  the  full  width  as  desired,  and  they 
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cannot  be  blown  about  by  the  winds.  The  two  large  carriage  doors  in 
front  slide  past  each  other.  With  this  arrangement  any  carriage  wanted 
can  be  run  out  without  moving  another.  Four  carriages  can  stand  in  this 
space,  with  plenty  of  room  for  harness,  &c.  The  pins  for  hanging  up 
harness,  are  shown  at  c.  In  the  rear  of  the  stairs  in  the  passage  aie  bins 
or  barrels  for  meal  and  grain  ;  a.  is  a  vertical  box  2\  by  3  feet,  of  inch 
matched  boards,  which  comes  down  within  four  feet  of  the  floor,  and  runs 
up  three  feet  above  the  floor  in  the  second  story,  to  receive  the  hay  thrown 
down  for  the  horses.  The  dust  and  seed  are  thus  kept  from  scattering 
about. 

The  windows  are  of  two  sash,  each  with  six  lights,  or  twelve  lights  for 
each  window,  10  by  12  glass.  If  the  upper  story  should  be  filled  wholly 
with  hay,  the  windows  would  not  be  needed  there — or  should  have  bars 
inside  to  protect  them  until  the  hay  is  thrown  out.  The  upper  window  at 
the  side  is  to  lighten  the  stairway,  passage,  & c. 

The  floor  of  the  first  story  is  two  inch  plank.  The  partitions  of  the 
horse  stalls  are  one  and  a  half  inch  oak  plank,  planed  smooth.  1  he  man¬ 
gers  are  of  the  same  oak  plank.  The  coach-room  partition  is  inch  pine 
matched  boards,  shutting  out  all  stable  odors  from  the  carriages  and  har¬ 
ness.  The  floor  of  the  second  story  is  made  of  matched  inch  boards,  laid 
as  close  as  in  a  house — keeping  the  dust  from  sifting  down  on  the  carriages. 
Small  doors  are  placed  at  suitable  points  to  pitch  in  the  hay,  not  visible 
in  the  view,  being  on  the  back  side. 

The  stanchion  is  preferred  for  the  cow  stall.  Her  position  is  regarded 
as  comfortable  as  if  tied  up,  and  she  cannot  step  into  her  droppings  her 
udder  and  haunches  are  thus  kept  clean.  She  can  be  turned  out  every 
day  for  some  hours  into  the  well  protected  yard,  and  exercise  and  rub  her¬ 
self  against  a  post  to  her  heart’s  content. 

The  ventilator  is  exactly  over  the  centre  of  the  building. 

The  yard  is  surrounded  by  a  high  and  tight  board  fence.  The  poultry 
house,  L.,  is  cheaply  made  by  using  the  yard  fence  for  the  south  and  west 
sides.  On  the  west  side  is  a  double  row  of  nest  boxes.  1  he  cistern,  with 
non-freezing  pump,  is  at  k.,  and  a  box  hay  rack  at  m. 

This"  view  of  the  building  is  taken  from  the  south  side,  and  the  gable, 
showing  the  four  windows,  faces  the  west. 

This  plan  may  be  enlarged  for  more  animals  or  carriages,  as  the  builder 

may  desire. 

Corn-House  and  Shop. 

The  accompanying  plan  was  prepared  for  the  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN 
in  response  to  an  inquiry  as  regards  the  arrangement  of  a  corn-crib,  with 
a  work-shop  above,  intended  for  a  farm  of  moderate  size.  To  secui  e 
accommodations  suited  to  a  large  farm,  the  arrangement  proposed  would 
necessarily  be  different.  Fig.  14  is  a  perspective  view  the  building  being  n 
{  made  of  as  light  frame  as  will  accord  with  sufficient  strength,  and  placed  on  M 
^  short  durable  posts,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  rats.  These  posts^which  (J 
- - - - 
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should  be  round,  and  of  some  durable  timber,  should  be  four  feet  or  more 
in  length,  and  be  set  at  least  two  feet  into  the  ground,  and  stand  nearly  two 
feet  above.  Each  one  should  stand  on  a  flat  stone  at  the  bottom,  and 

gravel  or  fine  broken  stone  ram¬ 
med  very  compactly  about  them. 
If  the  ground  has  not  a  perfect 
natural  drainage,  drains  should  be 
cut  so  as  to  carry  off  all  the  sur¬ 
plus  water  very  promptly,  as  the 
building  will  not  only  stand  better 
on  hard  well-drained  soil,  but  the 
posts  will  last  much  longer.  The 
posts  are  cased  with  tin,  and  an 
inverted  tin  pan  placed  on  the  top 
of  each.  The  wire  rim  must  be 


Fig.  14. — Corn-House  with  Shop  above, 

cut  off  from  these  pans,  to  prevent  the  rats  leaping  and  clinging  to  them. 

The  doors  at  each  end  admit  the  entrance  of  a  wagon,  and  in  a  great 
measure  exclude  rain  and  snow,  although  not  perfectly,  as  the  whole  stands 
on  posts.  A  cross-bar  may  be  used  for  securing  them.  The  floor  of  the 
driveway  may  be  of  gravel,  flagging,  or  in  the  absence  of  these,  of  plank, 
like  a  plank  road.  On  this  the  farm  wagon  may  stand  when  not  in  use  ; 
and  this  floor  will  also  be  convenient  for  the  shelling  of  corn  with  a  hand 
machine  on  rainy  days — a  small  opening  being  made  to  withdraw  the  ears. 
When  the  cribs  are  to  be  filled,  the  wagon  is  driven  about  half-way 
in,  the  large  sliding  window  opened,  and  the  corn  thrown  on  the  shop 
floor  above  with  a  scoop  shovel.  From  this  floor  it  is  easily  shoved  into 
the  two  cribs  through  trap  doors. 

In  the  elevation,  fig.  15,  the  dptted  lines  above  show  the  places  of  the 
two  portions  of  the  window,  when  slid 
open.  The  dotted  lines  below  show  the 
slanting  sides  of  the  cribs  inside.  There 
is  no  absolute  necessity  for  this,  and  none 
at  all  for  slanting  sides  without,  especially 
with  broad  projecting  eaves.  The  stairs 
to  the  shop  above  may  occupy  the  further 
end  of  one  of  the  cribs,  and  a  movable 
step  be  placed  at  the  bottom. 

When  more  room  for  corn  is  needed,  it 
may  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  shop 
room,  by  running  cribs  up  to  the  roof— 
Fig.  *5-  Elevation  and  Section.  a  second  shoveling  from  the  shop  floor 
being  required  for  filling  the  part  above  this  floor. 

A  modification  of  this  design,  for  a  smaller  building,  and  possessing 
some  advantages,  is  made  by  omitting  the  wagon  drive,  and  throwing  the 
(j  corn  from  the  wagon,  which  is  driven  across  the  end  of  the  building. 
- - 
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Instead  of  a  wagon-way  is  an  alley  four  feet  wide  between  the  two  cribs, 
furnished  with  a  floor,  and  with  stairs  at  the  farther  end.  A  single  door 
enters  this  alley  in  place  of  the  double  door  in  the  view,  fig.  14;  and  a 
plank  with  slats  for  steps  is  readily  placed  in  position  for  going  in  and  out. 
and  removed  when  not  in  use,  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  rats. 

A  good,  neat  and  moderately  cheap  corn-house  may  be  built  like  this, 

twelve  feet  square,  with  twelve 


feet  posts  above  the  short  posts, 
the  lower  part  seven  feet  from 
the  floor,  leaving  four  and  a  half 
feet  above  at  the  eaves,  and  eight 
feet  at  the  middle,  with  one-third 
pitch  to  the  roof.  The  cribs  will 
be  four  feet  wide  on  each  side, 
and  the  alleys,  both  above  and 
below,  four  feet  wide,  which  will 
K  sufficient  for  filling  the  cribs, 
shelling  and  doing  some  other 
kinds  of  indoor  work,  besides 
Fig.  16  —View  of  Small  Com- House.  room  for  smaller  tools  if  kept 

neatly  hung  in  their  places.  Or,  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  may  be  de¬ 
voted  to  a  work  and  tool-shop.  Fig.  16  is  a  perspective  view  of  this 
building,  with  movable  steps  under  the  door,  and  fig.  17  a  plan  of  the 
same.  Such  a  building  will  hold  about  500 
bushels  of  ears  up  to  the  second  floor,  and  900  if 
filled  to  the  roof. 

Sometimes  such  a  floor  is  made  for  the  larger 
plan,  a  movable  plank  bridge  being  provided  to 
drive  the  loaded  wagon  up.  But  to  be  strong 
enough,  this  bridge  is  too  heavy  to  be  easily 
handled,  and  heavier  timbers  are  required  for 
the  floor. 

The  better  way,  where  a  large  building  is  Fig.  17  —Plan. 
needed,  is  to  place  it  on  a  smooth  stone  underpinning  three  feet  above  the 
ground,  with  an  earth  roadway  for  entering.  Make  the  floor  tight 
with  two-inch  plank,  and  let  everything  else  be  made  substantially  and 
fitting  closely,  and  rats  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  possession.  They 
will  not  like  to  climb  up  a  smooth  wall  and  do  the  gnawing  from 
the  outside.  The  general  arrangement  may  be  the  same  as  that 
already  described,  but  on  a  larger  scale. 

[H  It  is  most  convenient  to  place  the  slats  which  form  the  inside 
walls  of  the  cribs  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  put  them  in  as  the 
cribs  are  filled.  This  will  enable  the  workmen  to  fill  a  large  part 
of  those  shown  in  figs.  14  and  15,  from  the  wagon  way  inside  the  JA 
Fig  18  building.  In  order  to  place  and  take  out  readily  these  horizontal  (J 
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pieces,  a  part  of  the  studs  or  supports  which  hold  them  should  have  cuts 
made  in  their  faces,  as  shown  in  fig.  18,  to  receive  the  slats  or  rails,  the 
pressure  of  the  corn  holding  them  in  their  places,  or  a  very  slight  tack  of 
a  nail  will  secure  them  perfectly. 


Three  Designs  for  Barns. 

A  correspondent  lately  applied  to  us  for  plans  on  which  to  construct 
“  a  stable  35  by  25  feet,  containing  stalls  for  four  horses  and  two  cows, 
carriage  house,  harness  room,  &c.,  to  be  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  which 
will  permit  a  cellar  at  small  cost ;  loft  to  hold  six  or  seven  tons  of  hay — 
also  estimate  of  cost  where  rough  boards  and  battens  are  used.”  As  there 
are  many  inquiries  of  the  kind,  we  have  given  some  attention  to  the  wants 
expressed,  and  present  below  different  designs,  each  possessing  some 
peculiar  merit. 


Fig.  19. — Carriage  and  Horse  Bar?i. 


Fig.  19  is  a  view  of  a  carriage  and  horse  barn,  built  of  wood,  with  rough 
vertical  and  battened  boards,  but  designed  with  a  view  to  symmetry  and 
ornamental  exterior.  It  is  25  by  35  feet.  Fig.  20  is  the  plan.  The  car¬ 
riage  room  is  15  by  25  feet,  which  admits 
two  carriages  to  stand  side  by  side,  with 
ample  room  to  pass  around  them,  and 
four  can  be  placed  within  it  without  in¬ 
convenience.  This  apartment  is  separa¬ 
ted  from  the  stable  by  a  matched  board 
partition,  with  a  door  between  them, 
which  should  be  kept  shut,  so  as  to 
exclude  any  odor  from  the  stable  from 
entering  the  carriage  room,  which  has  a 
Fig.  20.  tendency  to  corrode  the  varnish.  Pins 

for  harness  are  placed  in  this  partition,  obviating  the  necessity  of  a 
separate  harness  room,  there  being  ample  space  in  this  apartment  between 
M  the  carriages  and  the  wall.  Over  each  pin  should  be  painted  or  printed 
( )  the  name  of  each  harness,  so  that  every  one  may  be  always  hung  in  its 
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appropriate  place,  preventing  confusion,  and  enabling  the  attendant  to  find 
readily  the  harness  he  wants. 

The  horse  stable  is  15  by  25  feet,  giving  space  for  four  stalls,  each 
5  feet  wide  and  15  feet  long,  which  is  the  shortest  length  admissible  with 
free  passage  around  the  rear  of  the  horses  for  leading  them  out,  removing 
manure,  &c.  The  light  being  admitted  behind  them,  the  animals’  eyes 
are  not  injured  by  light,  as  they  would  be  if  their  faces  were  in  front  of 
the  openings,  and  the  ventilation  from  without  is  more  perfect.  The 
mangers  are  only  breast  high,  admitting  free  circulation  of  the  air  between 
stalls  and  passage.  The  arrangement  is  such  that  any  horse  can  be  taken 
from  the  carriage  room  to  the  stable,  or  the  reverse,  with  only  a  few  steps, 
and  all  within  doors,  so  that  there  is  no  exposure  in  time  of  rain  or  snow 
storms.  A  pump  at  zu.,  from  the  rain  water  cistern  below,  is  convenient 
for  watering.  The  place  of  the  ventilator  is  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  at 
v.  It  reaches  down  to  the  floor  above,  and  passes  up  through  the  roof. 
It  has  a  large  board  valve  near  the  top,  which  may  be  opened  or  closed 
at  pleasure  by  means  of  a  rod  extending  down  within  reach.  This  ven¬ 
tilator  is  simply  a  square  board  box  or  tube,  two  feet  or  more  square, 
allowing  the  immediate  escape  of  all  bad  odors  from  the  stable,  and  pre¬ 
venting  the  diseases  so  common  in  horses  that  have  to  breathe  rank 
exhalations.  In  the  side  of  this  ventilator,  in  the  hay  loft,  is  one  or  more 
large  board  doors,  hung  above  and  swinging  inwards,  through  which  the 
hay  is  thrust  for  the  horses  below.  As  soon  as  the  forkful  has  dropped, 
the  door  falls  shut,  and  excludes  any  possible  vapors  from  the  stable  from 
entering  the  loft.  The  stairs  at  the  end  of  the  passage  are  boarded  up, 
and  a  door  shuts  the  passage  between  the  stable  and  stored  hay.  Under 
the  higher  part  of  the  stairs,  is  a  closet  for  brushes,  curry  comb,  soap, 
oils,  &c.;  and  b.  is  a  bin  for  horse-feed. 

Fig.  21  shows  a  proposed  plan  of  the  basement,  which  may  be  varied 
with  circumstances.  Loose  boxes  or  pens  are  in- 
oisterm.  hoots.  tended  for  the  cows,  which,  if  well  littered  and  kept 

...  .  _ _ _  clean,  give  more  comfortable  quarters  than  small 

m  wagons  stalls  with  chains  or  stanchions.  The  cistern  and 

— I —  *  roots  are  in  the  most  sheltered  part  of  the  base- 

o  TOOLS.  r 

ment.  The  roots  should  be  kept  covered  above  with 
■■  —I  two  or  three  feet  of  straw,  to  prevent  freezing,  and 
Fig.  21— Basement.  the  cistern  should  be  similarly  protected  with  six 

or  eight  inches  of  chaff  or  sawdust,  in  the  space  between  the  board  cover¬ 
ings.  The  pump  should  be  one  of  those  especially  intended  for  cisterns,  and 
so  constructed  that  the  water  will  sink  after  using,  and  prevent  freezing. 

Cisterns  are  commonly  made  much  too  small  for  the  roofs  that  feed  them. 
With  three  feet  of  annual  rain-fall  a  roof  the  size  of  the  barn  we  have 
described,  would  yield  over  six  hundred  barrels  of  water  a  year,  and  the 
cistern  should  hold  enough  to  last  three  months,  or  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  barrels — which  would  require  one  nine  feet  square  and  six  feet 
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deep,  or  of  equivalent  dimensions.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  remark 
that  the  inner  walls  of  such  a  cistern  as  this,  to  be  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  pressure  of  the  water,  should  be  at  least  two  feet  thick, 
of  heavy  block  stone. 

The  lower  or  main  story  of  this  barn  should  be  about  nine  feet  high 
in  the  clear.  With  a  good  ventilator,  this  is  better  than  twelve  feet  with¬ 
out  a  ventilator.  With  fourteen  feet  posts,  we  should  have  a  hay-loft 
over  four  feet  high  at  the  eaves,  and  with  one-third  pitch  of  the  roof ; 
there  would  be  space  in  the  loft  (allowing  more  than  a  foot  vacancy  under 
the  roof,)  of  about  six  thousand  cubic  feet — which  would  hold  from  eight 
to  ten  tons  of  hay  where,  as  here,  it  could  not  settle  as  in  a  deep  bay. 

In  the  view,  fig.  19,  the  lower  or  descending  ground  is  seen  in  the  rear. 
If  the  ground  is  not  high  enough  at  the  end  to  pitch  the  hay  into  the 
loft  through  the  large  upper  door,  it  may  be  put  through  the  door  under 
the  small  gable  at  the  side. 


Fig.  22. —  View  of  Carriage  and  Horse  Barn. 

Fig.  22  is  a  view  of  a  modification  of  this  barn,  so  arranged  that  it  may 
be  made  5  feet  shorter,  the  dimensions  being  25  by  30  feet.  Fig.  23  is 
the  plan.  The  horses’  heads  are  placed 
towards  the  outer  wall,  each  stall  being 
lighted  by  a  large  single  pane  window. 
In  order  to  exclude  the  light  from*  the 
horses’  eyes,  these  windows  are  set  seven 
or  eight  feet  high  ;  and  immediately  under 
them  on  the  inside,  is  a  narrow  plank  hood 
or  shelf,  entirely  covering  the  light  at  the 
animals’  heads.  The  hay  is  thrown  down 
from  above  through  the  square  boxes, 
Fig.  23. — Plan.  from  which  the  horses  obtain  their  supply 

through  the  side  openings  at  the  bottom.  A  separate  harness  room  is 
i  provided.  Pins  may  be  placed  in  the  partition  in  the  carriage  apartment, 
JA  in  addition,  if  desired,  as  described  in  the  preceding  design.  The  rest  of 
(J  the  plan  explains  itself. 
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The  plan  of  a  third  design  is  shown  in  fig.  24.  the  object  being  to  place  both 
cattle  and  horses  above.  The  dimensions  are  like  those  of  the  first  plan, 

25  by  35  feet.  There  are  four  horse  stalls, 
each  5  feet  wide,  and  two  cow  stalls, 
each  4  feet,  with  a  post  between.  The 
ample  width  of  the  passage  between 
them,  prevents  danger  of  the  horses  kick¬ 
ing  the  cows — especially  if  the  more  quiet 
animals  are  placed  opposite.  The  har¬ 
ness  room  is  5  by  8  feet.  A  small 
entrance  door  is  needed  at  the  side,  the 
animals  being  led  out  at  the  end  ;  and  a 
door  in  the  elose  partition  between  stable 
and  carriage  house,  admits  ready  passage  from  one  to  the  other.  A  large 
box  or  bin  for  feed  is  shown  at  b. 

1  he  cost  of  such  barns  will  depend  greatly  on  the  price  of  materials  and 
labor  where  they  are  erected,  and  the  degree  of  finish  given  them,  from 
$800  to  $1500.  White  oak  plank,  planed  and  matched,  for  the  divisions 
of  the  stalls  and  for  the  floors,  will  be  better  than  hemlock  or  pine,  but 
cost  more.  Good  pine  siding  will  be  better,  but  more  expensive,  than 
hemlock.  The  painting  may  be  cheap  or  costly.  We  have-painted  similar 
buildings  at  a  moderate  expense,  and  in  a  perfect  and  durable  manner,  as 
follows  :  First  apply  with  a  whitewash  brush  a  heavy  coat  of  crude  light 
petroleum.  After  a  month  or  two  paint  the  whole  with  a  good  coating 
of  Averill  paint,  which  is  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  paints  we  have  tried. 
I  wo  barrels  of  petroleum  would  go  over  one  of  these  barns,  roof  and  all  ; 
and  #30  worth  of  Averill  paint,  more  or  less,  complete  the  job. 


Fig.  24. 


Ample  Verandahs. — Woodward’s  little  work  on  Country  Homes  re¬ 
marks  :  The  place  designed  simply  for  a  summer  residence  for  the  citizen 
who  is  obliged  to  be  at  his  office  or  counting  room  daily,  bating  the  few 
weeks  of  summer  vacation,  need  not  be  so  complete  in  its  appointments 
and  arrangements  as  the  permanent  country  residence.  One  essential 
condition,  however,  in  this  case  is,  that  there  shall  be  room  enough,  with 
ample  verandahs,  and  shaded  gravel  walks,  wh'^h  will  afford  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  open  air  exercise  in  all  states  of  the  weather.  There  is  nothing, 
perhaps,  that  interferes  so  essentially  with  the  citizen’s  enjoyment  of  the 
country,  as  the  want  of  facilities  for  out-door  exercise.  It  is  too  hot  or 
too  dusty  to  ride  or  walk  before  the  shower,  and  after  its  refreshment 
has  come  it  is  too  wet  and  muddy.  Spacious  verandahs,  shaded  with 
vines  and  well  made  walks,  always  firm  and  dry,  bordered  with 
shrubbery,  or  overhung  with  trees,  will  give  us  “  ample  scope  and  verge 
enough.” 
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CULTURE  OF  THE  CARROT. 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  CARROT  for  the  winter  feeding  of  horses, 
and  for  the  increase  in  the  flow  and  richness  of  the  milk  of  cows, 
renders  it  important  to  reach  the  easiest  mode  of  raising  it.  We  some¬ 
times  see  bad  managers  obtain  the  roots  at  a  cost  of  a  dollar  a  bushel, 
while  the  actual  cost  need  not  be  a  tenth  part  under  proper  culture. 

Soil. — Three  requisites  are  essential — it  must  be  deep,  dry  and  loose. 
A  shallow  soil,  with  a  hard-pan  immediately  below,  will  never  raise  good 
carrots.  It  will  not  allow  the  roots  to  extend  to  their  full  length,  and  it 
will  fail  to  furnish  the  constant  and  uniform  supply  of  moisture  essential 
to  their  growth.  It  must  be  dry,  not  holding  stagnant  water  at  any  time  ; 
but  while  it  allows  a  proper  retention  of  natural  moisture,  permit  all  sur¬ 
plus  water  to  flow  freely  through  it,  to  which  end  looseness  is  essential. 
The  best  soil  is  a  deep  sandy  loam — with  enough  clay  in  its  composition 
to  absorb  and  retain  the  enriching  portions  of  manure.  A  heavy  clay  soil 
is  unsuitable,  but  may  be  much  improved  by  subsoiling  and  trench  plowing, 
and  still  more  by  the  addition  of  a  heavy  dressing  of  sand.  We  have 
raised  heavy  crops  of  carrots  on  clayey  soils,  to  which  a  coat  of  two  inches 
of  building  sand  had  been  added  and  worked  in.  The  invertion  of  a  heavy 
clover  crop  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  by  means  of  a  large  double  Michigan 
plow,  makes  an  excellent  preparation  for  these  roots. 

Richness. — On  nearly  all  soils,  the  application  of  a  heavy  coat  of  manure 
is  essential  to  a  heavy  ciop.  It  will,  however,  be  of  little  use  unless  well 
intermixed.  If  carelessly  spread  and  plowed  under  in  large  lumps,  it  may 
do  more  harm  than  good.  The  best  way  is  to  work  in  the  manure  the 
previous  year,  by  plowing  and  harrowing  repeatedly,  breaking  it  up 
thoroughly.  Old  or  rotted  manure  will  intermix  best,  but  fresh  manure 
will  answer  a  good  purpose  if  thoroughly  pulverized  with  the  soil.  We 
have  met  with  a  few  farmers  who  have  found  too  much  manure  cause 
the  carrots  to  run  too  much  to  stalks  and  leaves,  at  the  expense  of  the 
roots  ;  but  failure  is  more  apt  to  result  from  too  poor  a  soil. 

Clean  Land  Essential. — Failure  more  commonly  results  from  the 
overgrowth  of  weeds  than  from  any  other  cause.  Carrots  germinate 
slowly,  and  at  first  are  small  and  delicate.  If  the  soil  is  full  of  the  seeds 


Fig.  25. — Carrots  Allowed  to  be  Encumbered  by  Weeds. 
of  weeds,  they  render  early  cleaning  difficult,  and  smother  more  or  less 
the  young  plants.  (Figs.  25  and  26.1  It  is  therefore  absolutely  essential 
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to  have  a  clean  piece  of  ground.  It  should  be  prepared  the  previous  year, 
working  out  all  the  weeds  by  repeated  plowing  and  harrowing,  which  may 


Fig  26. — Carrot  Crop  {end  view)  Kept  Clean  and  Mellow  from  the  first. 
be  done  to  advantage  at  the  same  time  that  the  manure  is  worked  in.  It 
is  better  to  fallow  it  one  whole  summer  by  horse  labor,  than  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  afterwards  to  go  over  the  whole  field  with  finger  labor,  pulling  out 
the  weeds.  A  successful  farmer,  who  often  raises  a  thousand  bushels  per 
acre,  informs  us  that  he  made  it  a  first  requisite  to  work  out  completely  all 
the  weeds  in  his  carrot  land ;  and  that  since  he  has  done  so,  he  thinks, 
from  careful  estimate,  that  not  more  than  one-eighth  the  labor  is  now 
required  than  when  he  first  commenced. 

Planting  the  Seed. — As  but  few  cultivators  have  the  weeds  totally 
eradicated,  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  young  plants  as  early  a  start  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Germination  should  therefore  be  accelerated  by  steeping  in  water. 
The  best  way  is  to  enclose  them  in  a  bag  and  place  them  in  water  for  some 
24  hours.  Then  spread  them  on  a  shelf  or  floor,  several  inches  in  thick¬ 
ness,  where  they  will  continue  moist  for  some  days.  When  just  ready  to 
burst,  the  seed  should  be  planted  in  freshly  worked  soil.  It  may  be  mixed 
with  several  times  its  bulk  of  sand,  and  planted  with  a  drill.  If  not  soaked, 
it  may  be  well  rubbed  so  as  to  render  the  seed  smoother,  and  sown  without 
mixing  with  sand.  Two  or  three  pounds  are  enough  for  an  acre  and  a 
depth  of  an  inch  is  enough,  if  the  soil  is  moist. 

The  Drills. — There  are  two  modes  of  planting — on  the  flat  surface, 
and  on  ridges.  A  convenient  distance  asunder  is  twenty-eight  inches,  and 
the  Diants  should  be  thinned  out  to  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  the 
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for  the  smaller  number.  A  difference  in  richness  of  soil  will  cause  some 
variation  in  the  best  distance,  but  3^  inches  is  about  the  average.  In  our  own 


-Section  of  Ridges  before  Cultivating. 


Fig.  31. — Section  of  Ridges  after  Cultivating. 


Fig.  29. —  Young  Carrot  Crop  just  coming  up  on  Ridges. 
experience  we  have  effected  a  saving  of  labor  by  planting  on  small  ridges, 
made  by  throwing  up  opposite  furrows  by  a  one  horse  plow,  (figs.  29  and  30.) 
These  ridges  serve  as  a  guide  and  protection  for  the  row  of  young  plants 

when  the  harrow  is 
passed  the  first  time, 
which  leaves  a  narrow 
ridge  about  two  inches 
high,  (fig.  31,)  and  this 
renders  the  hoeing  more 
easy  and  rapid.  The 
hoe,  having  a  narrow 
blade  set  nearly  at  right 
angles,  is  used  both  for 
a  thrusting  and  drawing 
motion — working  with 
double  speed,  (fig.  32.) 
The  objection  to  ridging, 
that  it  makes  the  soil 

too  dry,  does  not  hold  if  the  soil  is  deep  and  loose,  and  the  crop  is  planted 
quite  early,  as  it  always  should  be  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  moist  soil 
at  the  surface. 

Cultivation. — This  should  be  commenced  at  the  very  moment  the 
plants  appear.  If  in  ridges,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  seeing  where  the 
rows  are.  The  few  weeds  are  more  easily  destroyed  if  taken  when  the  first 
green  points  appear  at  the  surface,  and  the  carrots  are  pushed  on  by  the 
early  mellowing  of  the  earth.  A  narrow  harrow  with  fine  teeth,  drawn  by 
one  horse,  is  the  most  useful  implement  for  this  purpose.  If  the  weeds 
are  allowed  to  get  a  foot  high,  it  will  of  course  be  useless— and  so  will  any 
other  implement.  A  perfectly  clean  and  mellow  surface  is  more  important  to 
carrots  than  to  any  other  farm  crop ;  and  if  well  attended  to  for  a  few  weeks, 
the  growth  will  be  so  rapid  as  nearly  to  shade  under  all  weeds  afterwards. 

Harvesting. — A  good  mode  is  to  plow  away  from  each  row  on  one 
side,  running  as  near  the  roots  as  possible,  and  then  draw  them  out 
by  hand.  Use  a  side-hill  plow  for  this  purpose,  so  as  to  throw  the 
earth  always  in  the  same  direction,  keeping  the  plowed  earth  all  on  one 
side,  and  the  hard  or  unplowed  portion  on  the  other,  for  receiving  and 
drawing  off  the  roots.  A  strong  team  should  be  employed,  and  the  plow  (J 
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run  down  to  a  depth  of  nearly  one  foot.  One  man  should  drive,  and  the 
other  hold  the  plow,  so  that  he  may  keep  his  eye  constantly  on  the  row. 
Another  mode  of  harvesting,  especially  where  the  Long  Orange  is  planted, 
is  first  to  cut  off  the  tops  by  means  of  a  common  hoe  ground  as  sharp  as 
a  knife,  and  then  to  run  a  subsoil  plow  as  deep  as  practicable  close  on 
each  side  the  row,  so  that  the  blade  may  cut  under  the  row.  This  loosens 
the  roots,  and  they  are  readily  thrown  out  by  hand. 

Carrots  may  be  dug  by  hand,  with  considerable  expedition,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  :  Take  a  good  steel  spade  and  loosen  the  roots  along  the  first 
row,  and  grasping  the  tops  in  one  hand  throw  them  about  three  feet  back 
from  the  row,  with  the  tops  towards  you,  shaking  the  roots  well.  Proceed 
in  the  same  way  with  the  next  row,  placing  the  roots  on  the  top  of  the 


Fig.  33- — Mode  0/  Drying  in  the  Sun  at  Harvesting — Roots  up,  Tops  down. 
previous  row,  (fig.  33.)  Proceed  in  this  way  until  as  many  are  thrown  out 
as  can  be  secured  the  same  day.  The  tops  on  which  each  row  rests,  keep 
them  from  the  ground,  and  they  dry  rapidly  ;  and  the  dirt  is  easily  re¬ 
moved  and  the  tops  readily  cut.  This  mode  of  drying  is  adapted  to  har¬ 
vesting  with  the  plow. 


Keeping  in  Winter. — A  cellar  is  most  convenient.  But  if  there  is  none, 

dig  a  shallow  trench 
of  any  desired  length, 
about  3  feet  wide  and 
8  or  10  inches  deep, 
where  there  is  a  perfect 
underdrainage.  Place 
the  roots  here,  heaping 
them  up  evenly,  like  a 
two  sided  steep  roof. 
Cover  them  thickly 
with  straw,  so  that 
when  packed  it  may  be 
Fig.  34. — Cross  Section  of  Carrot  Heap.  nine  inches  to  a  foot 

thick,  according  to  the  latitude  and  winters.  Cover  this  with  three  or 
(J  four  inches  of  earth  beaten  smooth.  (Fig.  34.)  The  carrots  will  keep 
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much  better  with  plenty  of  straw  and  but  little  earth,  than  under  more 
earth  and  less  straw.  Make  air-holes  with  a  crow-bar  for  each  four  or 
five  feet  of  length,  and  when  winter  comes,  plug  these  with  straw  wisps. 

A  cellar  is  more  convenient,  accessible  in  winter,  and  attended  with 
less  labor.  A  house  cellar  is  usually  too  warm,  and  if  kept  as  neat  as 
every  good  farmer  wishes,  ought  not  to  be  encumbered  with  cattle 
feed.  Every  barn  should  have  a  cellar  under  it;  the  sills  will  be  more 
durable,  and  the  only  cost  is  excavation  and  walls.  A  cellar  large  enough 
to  hold  five  thousand  bushels,  need  not  cost  over  $200  to  dig  and  build 
walls — or  at  the  rate  of  four  cehts  per  bushel  once  for  all  time.  Filled 
with  roots  it  would  supply  sixty  cattle  for  five  months  with  a  peck  each 
night  and  morning.  Such  a  supply,  in  connection  with  dry  fodder,  would 
contribute  greatly  to  their  health  and  thrift.  The  bottom  should  be  paved 
and  covered  with  water-lime  cement,  so  that  the  earth  which  drops  from 
the  roots  may  be  easily  and  neatly  swept  out.  A  root  cellar  should  be 
kept  in  perfect  order,  and  no  filth  or  decaying  vegetables  ever  allowed 
in  it  a  day.  It  should  have  windows  on  opposite  sides,  and  free  ventila¬ 
tion  allowed  whenever  the  weather  will  admit.  If  the  thermometer  is  not 
much  below  freezing,  let  the  wind  blow  through,  and  lessen  the  current  as 


Fig.  36. 

White  Belgian. 


Fig.  37- 

Long  Orange. 


F>.g-  35- 
A  Itrmgham. 

the  frost  increases.  The  more  uniformly  cool  the  roots  are  kept,  the  bet¬ 
ter  and  fresher  will  be  their  condition.  Many  would  be  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  air  which  might  be  admitted  with  safety.  If  the  tight  plank 
floor  above  is  insufficient  to  exclude  frost  during  the  severest  weather,  a  , 
foot  of  straw  over  the  tops  of  the  roots  will  be  an  additional  protection. 
When  barn  cellars  are  large,  and  hold  many  thousand  bushels  of  roots,  (j 
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the  ventilation  wil^  be  imperfect  unless  a  sparred  floor  is  made  a  few 
inches  above  the  cement  bottom.  It  may  be  made  of  scantling  of  any 
convenient  size,  with  inch  spans  between.  The  passages  between  the  bins 
for  receiving  the  roots  should  be  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds, 
so  as  to  effect  a  free  circulation  ;  the  wind  being  made  to  blow  under  the 
sparred  floor.  Without  free  ventilation,  both  the  roots  and  the  timbers 
of  the  barn  will  decay. 

Varieties. — Formerly  the  Long  Orange  (fig.  37)  was  chiefly  planted 
for  field  crops,  and  is  still  an  excellent  sort.  As  the  root  is  wholly  in 
the  soil,  it  is  less  affected  by  late  autumn  frosts  than  some  others,  and 
may  be  left  later  before  harvesting.  The  White  Belgian  (fig.  36)  is  very 
large,  and  projecting  several  inches  out  of  the  ground,  is  rapidly  harvested. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  general  farm  crops.  The  White  Altring- 
ham  (fig.  35)  is  similar  but  not  so  large.  The  Yellow  Belgian  is  preferred 
by  some  on  account  of  its  color. 


RAISING  AND  CURING  CORN  FODDER. 


RAISING  CORN  thickly  in  drills  or  broadcast  for  fodder  exclusively, 
is  becoming  more  common,  and  is  found  to  possess  some  important 
advantages.  Among  these  are,  the  large  quantity  of  fodder  for  soiling  or 
for  winter  food  which  may  be  thus  raised  on  a  given  piece  of  land;  equal¬ 
izing  farm  labor  by  sowing  the  fodder  after  the  season  of  common  corn 
planting,  and  harvesting  it  after  common  grain  harvests  ;  and  the  ease 
which  it  affords  for  extirpating  weeds  and  leaving  a  clean  surface.  The 
crop  may  be  often  sown  to  advantage  on  spare  pieces  of  land,  which  the 
owner  has  either  not  had  time  to  prepare  for  a  spring  crop,  or  which  may 
have  been  unsuitable  for  spring  working. 

Three  different  modes  have  been  adopted  for  sowing  the  seed.  When 
raising  this  crop  was  first  introduced,  sowing  the  seed  broadcast  at  the 
rate  of  about  four  bushels  per  acre,  and  harrowing  in,  was  the  most 
common.  But  it  had  two  objections.  As  it  could  not  be  cultivated,  it 

grew  with  less  vigor  and  yielded  a 
smaller  crop  than  when  raised  in 
drills  and  worked  with  a  horse.  For 
the  same  reason  the  field  was  not 
left  clean,  but  was  more  or  less  en¬ 
cumbered  with  weeds,  (fig.  38.)  It 
was  therefore  found  best  to  sow  in 
drills,  which  may  be  kept  clean  and 


Fig.  3«- 


Fig.  30- 

compact,  (fig.  39,)  a  practice  which  the  writer  has  pursued  for  about  twenty-  A 
JA  five  years  with  advantage  and  success.  The  best  way  is  first  to  plow  and  JA 
(\  harrow  the  ground,  as  for  planting  potatoes  or  corn.  Then  furrow  it  out  Q 
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with  a  plow  and  one  horse,  so  that  the  furrows  will  be  about  three  feet 
apart.  The  nearer  they  are  together,  provided  room  is  allowed  for  the 
passage  of  horse  and  cultivator,  the  larger  will  be  the  crop.  Next  take  a 
basket  with  a  convenient  bow  handle,  and  holding  about  half  a  bushel,  and 
from  this  proceed  to  sow  the  corn  along  the  furrows  by  scattering  it  from 
the  basket  with  the  right  hand  while  the  basket  is  held  by  the  left,  or  on  the 
left  arm.  Any  one  will  soon  learn  to  do  it  evenly,  and  as  fast  as  a  man 
will  walk.  It  is  well  for  a  new  hand  to  measure  a  foot  in  length,  and  to 
count  the  grains,  in  order  to  determine  the  right  quantity  of  seed.  There 
should  not  be  much  less  than  forty  grains  to  the  foot,  which  will  be  about 
two  and  a  half  to  three  bushels  to  the  acre,  of  the  smaller  northern  varieties. 
If  only  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  to  the  foot,  there  will  be  only  about  two- 
thirds  as  much  fodder  per  acre,  and  it  will  be  coarser  and  be  less  liable  to 
be  all  eaten  by  cattle.  The  thinner  it  is,  however,  the  taller  it  will  grow, 
and  appear  larger  and  heavier  to  a  novice,  who  will  at  once  pronounce  it 
the  best  crop.  The  writer  has  tried  the  experiment  fully  by  weighing  the 
product,  and  finds  the  thickly  sown  corn,  however  short  and  insignificant 
it  may  appear,  to  yield  much  the  heaviest. 

As  fast  as  the  corn  is  sown  it  is  readily  covered  by  running  a  common  har¬ 
row  or  a  one-horse  cultivator  along  the  furrows,  which  is  all  that  is  needed. 

After  the  corn  is  up,  all  the  working  required  is  to  pass  the  cultivator 
between  the  rows  two  or  three  times  till  the  crop  is  too  large  to  admit  it. 
The  dense  growth  of  the  corn  in  the  rows  will  shade  and  kill  all  the 
smaller  weeds.  When,  therefore,  the  crop  is  harvested,  the  ground  will 
be  left  nearly  as  clean  as  a  floor.  In  this  way  the  crop  becomes  one  of  the 
best  to  clean  foul  land  ;  and  waste  pieces  not  in  good  order  may  thus  be 
brought  to  a  clean,  mellow  condition  for  crops  that  are  to  follow. 

Sown  corn-fodder  has  one  great  advantage  over  the  common  crop  when 
grain  is  the  principal  object.  If  sown  thick  enough,  it  will  bear  no  ears, 
except  small  ones  without  seed.  It  will  consequently  exhaust  the  land 
far  less  than  the  grain-producing  crop,  and  hence  also  be  better  to  precede 
in  a  rotation  any  that  is  to  follow.  We  have  taken  four  crops  of  densely 
sown  corn-fodder,  in  as  many  years,  from  one  piece  of  ground,  and  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  crop  was  larger  than  its  predecessor,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  fact 
that  large  quantities  of  roots  are  left  in  the  soil,  and  only  stalks  and 
foliage  removed. 

The  fodder  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  edges  of  the  leaves  begin  to 
wither.  Several  different  modes  of  harvesting  and  stacking  have  been 
adopted,  with  various  different  degrees  of  failure  or  success.  When  the 
quantity  is  small,  it  may  be  cut  with  a  common  hand  corn  cutter,  bound 
into  bundles,  and  placed  in  large,  erect  shocks,  to  stand  until  winter,  till 
wanted — or  if  there  is  room  in  the  loft  of  a  shed,  or  on  a  bay  of  hay,  it  will 
dry  perfectly.  As  this  kind  of  fodder  is  finer  and  softer  than  common 
cornstalks  from  which  ears  have  been  husked,  it  lies  more  compactly,  and 
admits  but  little  air  among  its  mass — and  hence  is  more  likely  to  heat  or 
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ferment.  For  this  reason  it  must  never  be  placed  in  large  masses  or  in 
large  stacks,  else  it  will  soon  spoil,  no  matter  how  well  it  may  have  been 
dried  in  the  field.  We  have  seen  fodder  that  had  been  exposed  several  weeks 
in  shocks  in  favorable  weather,  and  apparently  quite  dry,  become  strongly 
heated  in  three  days  after  being  stacked,  sending  up  hot  steam  rapidly  from 
the  top,  so  that  the  whole  had  to  be  taken  down  immediately  to  prevent  ruin. 

Fields  that  contain  several  acres  cannot  be  profitably  cut  by  a  hand- 
cutter.  A  common  hay  scythe  may  be  employed,  and  by  a  little  practice 


the  operator  will  learn  to  strike  the  rows  in  such  a  mauner  as  to  throw  the 
tops  uniformly  in  one  direction,  like  cradling.  It  may  then  be  raked  up 
and  bound  by  hand,  and  put  in  shocks,  as  already  stated.  A  good  vertical¬ 
toothed  horse  rake  may  be  employed  to  gather  it,  if  carefully  run  exactly 
parallel  with  the  rows.  Binding  by  hand  is,  however,  so  slow  an  operation 
that  of  late  years  we  have  dispensed  with  it,  and  made  rapid  work  of  the 
harvesting.  If  the  ground  is  rather  rough,  or  the  fodder  “  lodged,”  it  is  cut 
with  common  scythes  ;  if  the  surface  of  the  field  is  smooth,  the  work  is 
rapidly  done  with  a  reaping  machine.  It  is  suffered  to  lie  two  or  three 
days,  till  partly  dried,  and  then  raked  into  winrows  by  means  of  a  horse- 
rake,  (one  of  the  new  vertical-teeth  wooden  rakes  we  find  best,)  and  pitched 
into  cocks  or  small  heaps.  From  these  it  is  pitched  on  the  wagon  and 
drawn  to  the  stacking  ground,  adjoining  the  winter  cattle-yard.  If  no 
ventilators  are  provided  for  the  stacks,  it  must  be  put  into  quite  small  ones, 
not  much  exceeding  in  size  a  common  hay-cock,  or  it  will  heat.  But  the  best 
way  is  to  provide  ventilators  as  follows  :  Place  three  rails  or  poles  upright, 


Fig.  40. — PolesforStack.  Fig.  41. — Section  of  Stack.  Fig.  42. — Stack  Complete. 

(fig.  40,)  within  a  foot  or  less  of  each  other,  touching  at  the  top,  or  witha  small 
block  placed  between  them.  They  should  be  set  in  the  ground  far  enough 
to  stand  well,  with  a  band  around  the  upper  end  to  hold  them  together — or  if 
they  are  merely  poles,  the  lower  ends  may  be  sharpened  and  more  easily  set 
JA  into  crowbar  holes.  The  stalks  are  now  stacked  around  the  poles,  which 
(  )  form  a  chimney  for  the  escape  of  moisture  and  heated  air,  (figs.  41  and  42.) 
- - - 
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The  stacks  should  be  made  narrow  and  tall,  and  each  one  should  not 
contain  more  than  about  a  ton. 

Another  way,  when  the  stalks  are  bound  into  bundles,  is  to  set  a  single 
sharpened  stake  or  pole  into  a  crowbar  hole  in  the  field,  where  each  shock 
is  to  be  made,  (fig.  43,)  and  around  this  to  place  first  a  few  bundles,  tie  the 
tops  together,  which  will  give  the  outside  an  inclined  position,  (fig.  44,)  and 
on  this  inclined  face  place  one,  two  or  three  successive  layers  of  stalks, 
according  to  size,  and  the  size  of  the  pole,  and  then  to  bind  them  closely 


Fig.  43- 

Stake  for  Shock. 


Fig-  44- 

Partly  Formed  Shock. 


45- 

Large  Shock  of  Fodder  i?i  Field, 


around  the  top  of  the  stake,  (fig.  46.)  An  inverted  bundle,  as  a  cap,  will 
throw  the  water  off,  as  the  leaves  will  point  downwards  from  the  stalks — 
while,  without  such  a  cap,  the  leaves  will  be  apt  to  retain  water  up  the 
axils.  A  cap  of  rye  straw  will  be  still  better. 

The  farmer  who  has  much  barn  and  shed  room,  may  spread  his  fine 
corn  fodder  over  the  surface  of  the  lofts,  on  top  the  hay,  and  if  not  more 
than  two  or  three  feet  thick,  and  placed  sloping,  or  as  nearly  vertical  as 
may  be,  will  'dry  perfectly,  even  if  put  in  quite  green.  The  better  the 
ventilation,  and  the  freer  the  sweep  of  air  through  these  lofts,  the  better 
will  the  drying  process  be  facilitated,  and  the  doors  and  windows  should 
therefore  be  left  open  whenever  conveniently  practicable. 

Corn  sown  as  fodder,  if  rightly  managed,  forms  one  of  the  best  and 
cheapest  kinds  of  food  for  animals  in  winter.  It  is  liked  by  cattle,  which 
eat  it  up  clean,  both  stalks  and  leaves,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  greatly 
superior  to  common  husked  cornstalks.  A  portion  of  these  fine  stalks  for 
horses  promotes  their  healthy  condition,  and  is  much  relished  by  them. 
But  we  must  not  be  misunderstood — we  mean  good,  sweet,  well-cured 
stalks,  and  not  the  blackened,  mouldy,  half  decayed  matter  resulting  from 
careless  and  neglected  harvesting,  and  half  erect  or  prostrate  shocks, 
sometimes  erroneously  called  “  corn-fodder.”  A  larger  amount  may  be 
obtained  from  a  given  area  of  land  than  from  the  best  meadow.  On  good 
rich,  moist  soil,  thickly  sown  in  drills,  and  kept  well  cultivated  while 
small,  we  have  obtained  at  the  rate  of  six  tons  of  dry  fodder  per  acre 
— costing,  at  present  prices,  not  over  three  dollars  per  ton,  including  all 
expenses. 
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HINTS  ON  MANAGING  VARIOUS  CROPS. 


DRAWING  IN  GRAIN. — The  following  excellent  arrangement  for 
harvesting  and  drawing  in  barley  is  given  in  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man,  as  adopted  by  O.  S.  Lewis  of  Knowlesville,  N.  Y. :  Mr.  Lewis  cuts  bar¬ 
ley  with  a  mower  before  it  is  dead  ripe  ;  rakes  with  a  sulky  rake  before  it  is 
dry  enough  to  shell  ;  puts  it  in  good  sized  cocks,  where  he  says  it  keeps 
well,  and  can  be  drawn  without  further  drying  when  convenient.  It  is 
drawn  in  very  fast,  using  three  teams,  one  loading,  one  passing  to  and  from 
the  barn,  and  one  unloading.  The  barley  is  unloaded  with  a  horse-fork 
very  fast  ;  a  smart  boy  drives  the  teams  each  way  ;  another  tends  the  horse 
on  the  fork,  so  there  is  no  loss  of  time  to  the  hands,  either  in  the  field 
or  in  the  barn,  while  the  work  moves  along  very  fast.  A  similar  course 
is  taken  in  drawing  hay;  also  in  drawing  other  grain,  except  that  bundles 
are  not  pitched  with  the  horse-fork. 

Cutting  Hay  in  the  Evening. — This  is  done  by  some  farmers,  and 
with  most  excellent  effect.  They  set  the  mower  going  at  five  or  six  o’clock, 
or  earlier,  according  to  the  amount  of  hay  it  is  desired  to  cut.  If  wet 
weather  follows  for  a  day  or  two,  no  harm,  or  but  little,  results,  the  hay 
being  green.  If,  however,  the  weather  is  fair,  as  it  is  in  most  cases — no  hay 
being  cut  when  the  sky  threatens — it  will  get  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  in  the 
morning,  and  by  noon  will  be  pretty  well  dried.  Stirring  it  freely  during 
the  whole  day — by  three  o’clock  it  will  be  fit  to  go  in ;  this  where  the  grass 
is  rather  light  or  the  stem  not  heavy.  Here  is  an  advantage  of  several 
hours,  which  the  morning  cutting  would  not  get.  With  the  use  of  the 
tedder,  hay,  however  green,  can  thus  be  cured  perfectly  in  a  day,  and  come 
out  in  the  winter  as  fresh  and  green  as  it  is  possible  to  get  hay. 

Peas  the  Clover  of  the  South. — The  Reconstructed  Farmer  of 
North  Carolina,  says:  “We  trust  that  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  again 
alluding  to  broadcasting  peas  as  a  sure,  rapid,  and  in  our  judgment  the 
most  effective  way  of  bringing  up  the  lands  in  this  region  of  country.  It 
is  the  season  of  the  year  for  making  the  experiment,  and  we  wish  to  urge 
upon  the  farming  community  to  try  it.  Try  it  by  all  means,  on  a  large  or 
small  scale,  as  you  please.  You  are  treading  on  sure  ground.  I  he  way 
is  easy,  cheap,  and  the  experiments  heretofore  have  been  successful.  Clover 
is  the  great  fertilizer  north,  east  and  west  of  us.  It  may  do  on  some  of  our 
heaviest  soils,  but  rely  upon  it  the  field  pea  is  the  clover  of  this  section. 
Clover  burns  out  badly  on  most  of  our  lands  in  July  and  August.  The 
field  pea  is  in  its  glory  at  that  season.  Clover  wants  three  years  to  perfect 
its  work.  The  field  pea  wants  only  four  months.  Who  has  not  noticed 
the  fine  effect  of  pea-vines  and  hulls  when  the  peas  have  been  beaten  out  ? 

It  can  be  marked  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  Try  it  on  land  lying  out,  after  A 
oats,  wheat  or  rye,  or  at  the  last  plowing  of  corn.”  Jjk, 

Wheat  after  Corn. — Samuel  Williams,  of  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  says  that  (J 
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Joseph  Wright  of  that  village,  whose  excellent  farming  we  have  noticed  on 
former  occasions,  pursues  the  practice  of  sowing  wheat  after  corn  with 
much  success.  The  high  condition  of  his  corn  ground  doubtless  contributes 
in  two  ways  to  this  success — first,  by  causing  early  ripening  and  admitting 
of  early  cutting  up  and  removal ;  and  secondly,  by  the  stimulus  which  a 
rich  soil  gives  to  the  succeeding  crop  of  wheat.  Mr.  Williams  says  that 
forty-five  bushels  per  acre  were  obtained  from  the  wheat  crop  thus  grown 
last  year.  1  his  year  his  best  wheat  was  on  ground  sown  the  loth  of 
October  last  autumn,  but  owing  to  the  injury  caused  by  deep  snow  in  many 
parts  of  the  field,  the  average  was  only  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre. 

Harvesting  Beans. — Perhaps  my  plan,  which  works  admirably,  will 
be  useful  to  others.  Plant  a  stake  six  or  eight  feet  long  firmly  in  the 
ground;  around  this  drive  four  pegs  one  foot  from  the  stake,  letting  them 
stick  up  six  inches  ;  on  the  top  of  these  pegs  lay  four  bits  of  board  thirty 
inches  long,  two  to  four  inches  wide,  forming  a  square  ;  and  on  these,  with 
roots  to  the  stake,  place  the  beans  as  fast  as  they  ripen  ;  as  beans  seldom 
ripen  uniformly,  you  may  have  to  take  two  or  three  times  at  pulling  and 
staking.  Make  the  stack  tall  and  slim,  and  be  a  little  particular  about 
bringing  the  top  up  sharp.  A  little  string  around  the  roots  of  the  top 
layer,  fastening  close  around  the  stake  or  pole,  makes  all  safe.  I  have 
twenty  or  thirty  stacks  made  as  above,  which  have  stood  all  the  rains  since 
the  last  of  August,  and  are  now  in  prime  order  inside,  and  but  slightly 
browned  outside.  I  have  not  seen  a  sprouted  bean  among  them,  although 
1  have  repeatedly  looked  for  such.  With  a  good  crop  of  beans,  it  will 


require  eighteen  to  twenty  stacks  to  the  acre. 


\v.  b.  S. 


lo  Prevent  Birds  from  Pulling  up  Corn. — As  soon  as  the  ger¬ 
minating  corn  in  the  planted  field  makes  its  appearance,  sow  corn  all  around 
the  borders  of  the  field.  After  a  few  days  walk  around  the  lot ;  if  you  find 
the  corn  pretty  nearly  all  picked  up,  sow  again.  Two  applications  are 
sufficient,  and  will  last  the  birds  until  the  growing  corn  is  too  strong  for 
them.  About  a  peck  at  a  time  will  answer  for  a  field  of  eight  to  ten  acres, 
unless  the  birds  should  be  unusually  numerous.  Timely  observation  in 
the  field  will  indicate  whether  'more  is  needed.  I  have  practiced  this 
method  for  many  years,  and  have  found  it  effectual.  R.  M.  C. 

Weeds  after  Harvest. — Weeds  in  pastures  are  apt  to  be  neglected 
at  this  season,  and  not  only  present  a  disagreeable  appearance  to  the  eye 
of  the  neat  farmer,  but  ripen  and  scatter  seeds  to  the  detriment  of  many 
future  crops.  If  they  grow  in  thick  patches,  cut  them  down  with  a  mowing 
machine  ;  but  scattered  mulleins,  bull  thistles,  &c.,  may  be  cut  up  singly 
with  a  sharp  grub  hoe. 

Weeds  in  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  hoed  crops,  frequently  spring  up 
in  considerable  numbers,  as  a  sort  of  second  growth,  after  the  fields  have 
pt  clean  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  very  important,  and  will 
ich  future  weeding,  to  destroy  these  weeds  while  they  are  yet 
nd  soft,  and  have  not  formed  seeds.  Many  sorts  will  bear  a 
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thousand  seeds  on  a  single  plant,  and  if  a  tenth  part  of  these  grow,  they 
will  make  a  hundred  the  first  year,  ten  thousand  the  second,  a  million 
the  third,  a  hundred  million  the  fourth,  and  ten  thousand  million  the  fifth 
which  will  be  enough  to  cover  a  thousand  acre  farm  with  twenty  plants 
to  the  square  foot,  and  crowd  out  every  vestige  of  a  crop,  if  allowed  to 
remain.  It  is  better  to  destroy  the  first  plant. 

Stubble  ground  may  be  cleared  of  most  of  its  weeds  by  running  over 
it  with  furrows,  about  two  feet  or  more  apart,  and  then  harrowing  the 
whole.  The  weeds  will  spring  up  in  profusion,  and  the  first  plowing  will 
turn  the  whole  crop  under.  On  soft,  mellow  ground,  harrowing  alone 
will  answer. 

Closing  up  Autumn  Work. — Every  snug  farmer  has  a  great  satis¬ 
faction  in  putting  his  premises  in  complete  order  for  the  winter  before  the 
severe  cold  arrives.  He  don’t  leave  anything  in  a  slipshod  style.  All  is 
neat  and  finished.  Why  cannot  every  one  do  so?  We  will  give  a  little  good, 
handy,  practical  advice  to  those  who  have  hitherto  been  negligent.  Take 
some  bright,  cool  morning  when  you  feel  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  with  a 
pencil  in  your  right  hand  and  a  memorandum  book  in  your  left — or  if  you 
have  no  memorandum  book,  the  back  of  a  letter  even,  will  do  and  then 
spend  an  hour  in  looking  over  your  premises  and  about  your  buildings. 
Note  down  on  the  spot,  very  briefly,  all  that  should  be  done.  A  single 
word  or  two  will  be  enough  for  a  single  item.  Here  you  will  see  a  gate  with 
a  defective  hinge,  or  swinging  open  for  want  of  a  fastening.  Note  it  down. 

Six  boards  are  loose  on  the  barnyard  fence — the  stable  floor  needs  two 
new  pieces  of  plank — you  have  no  good  feeding  boxes  for  your  cattle  the 
cold  wiud  sweeps  under  the  cow-shed — a  pane  of  glass  is  broken  in  the 
carriage-house — your  pigs  are  wet  and  uncomfortable  in  their  pen  for  want 
of  sufficient  roof — your  corn-fodder  is  spoiling  because  the  shocks  or  stacks 
are  not  set  upright  or  capped — yonder  is  a  pile  of  brush  on  your  meadow, 
and  there  is  a  neglected  surface  drain  on  your  wheat-field,  and  so  on.  Do  not 
be  afraid  of  writing  down  more  items  than  you  can  attend  to — make  the  list 
as  large  as  possible,  and  then  you  can  select  the  most  urgent,  if  not  able  to 
do  all.  After  this  list  is  completed  look  it  over  carefully,  and  underscore  all 
that  need  immediate  attention,  and  do  these  first,  or  copy  it  off  arranging 
under  three  heads  ;  first,  those  items  that  must  be  attended  to  immedi¬ 
ately  ;  second,  those  which  are  indispensable,  but  not  so  hurrying  ;  and 
thirdly,  those  which  ought  to  be  done,  but  may  on  a  pinch  be  postponed 
to  another  year.  You  will  then  see  at  a  glance  just  what  is  to  be  done; 
and  if  you  have  not  found  it  out  before,  you  will  now,  that  a  man  will  do 
at  least  twice  as  much  in  the  same  time,  if  he  has  all  his  work  systematically 
arranged  before  his  eye. 

Let  us  suggest  a  little  more  in  detail.  Do  you  see  that  heap  of  manure 
yonder,  that  covers  in  part  the  stable  sill  and  rests  against  the  barn  boards  ?  A 
It  is  decaying  the  timber,  and  the  manure  is  wasting.  You  intend  to  draw  M 
k  it  out  next  spring  for  your  corn  ?  It  will  be  worth  twice  as  much  if  you  Q 
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draw  it  now,  and  your  yard  will  be  left  with  a  neat  appearance  and  your 
buildings  uninjured.  Draw  out  the  manure  and  spread  it  as  evenly  as 
possible  on  the  grass  land  you  intend  to  invert  next  spring  for  corn.  The 
rains  will  dissolve  the  enriching  parts  and  carry  it  down  into  the  soil,  reidy 
for  the  young  crop  of  next  year.  Every  load  will  thus  be  worth  double  or 
tripple  the  value  you  will  get  from  it  if  spread  next  spring,  left  in  lumps, 
and  but  little  mixed  with  the  soil. 

Look  now  at  your  barnyard.  Do  you  see  that  large,  fine  stack  of  straw, 
with  a  hollow  or  depression  near  the  top,  where  it  is  letting  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  water  at  every  rain?  It  is  spoiling  the  whole  stack.  Throw  off  the 
top  and  build  it  over  again  better,  and  save  all  your  valuable  straw.  It  is 
very  common  to  despise  straw  because  it  is  cheap  and  refuse  matter,  but 
it  has  many  important  uses,  and  should  be  saved.  How  much  more  com¬ 
fortable  a  horse  will  be  if  lying  on  clean,  dry  bedding,  than  on  half-rotted 
wet  litter.  Nothing  is  better  than  straw  to  cover  potatoes  and  other  roots 
for  winter,  provided  it  is  dry  and  clean.  We  have  found  a  coat  of  straw  a 
foot  thick,  when  packed  on  a  heap  of  50  to  100  bushels  of  potatoes,  and 
with  only  three  inches  of  earth  or  turf  outside,  far  better  than  a  little  straw 
and  a  foot  of  earth.  The  dry  straw  absorbs  all  fumes  and  odors,  and  the 
roots  are  kept  dry  and  sound. 

Culture  of  Barley. — In  the  Northern  States  it  commonly  follows 
corn  in  rotation,  and  precedes  wheat — or  it  may  be  followed  by  clover,  for 
meadow  or  pasture.  One  of  the  important  requisites  is  a  good  fertile  sail. 
If  the  corn  has  been  well  manured,  that  will  be  sufficient,  but  if  not,  the 
best  way  is  to  spread  the  manure  on  the  land  in  autumn  or  winter,  taat 
the  enriching  parts  may  become  diffused  by  soaking  into  the  soil.  A  wet 
soil  will  not  answer,  and  if  rather  light  or  inclining  to  sandy,  it  may  be 
plowed  in  autumn,  and  only  stirred  with  a  two-horse  cultivator  in  spring, 
as  it  is  important  to  sow  early.  But  it  is  better  to  defer  the  sowing  a  little 
rather  than  to  sow  on  a  hard  or  wet  or  badly  pulverized  piece  of  ground. 
No  crop  needs  more  a  thorough  mellowing  of  the  soil,  but  it  need  not  be 
worked  deep,  as  the  roots  are  rather  shallow.  If  not  possessing  a  natural 
underdrainage,  it  should  be  thoroughly  underdrained,  if  practicable  ;  but 
in  the  absence  of  this,  it  is  important  to  provide  now,  in  autumn,  plowed 
and  cleaned  channels  to  carry  off  all  the  surface  water.  This  will  facilitate 
the  early  working  of  the  soil  in  spring.  As  to  varieties,  the  common 
two-rowed  is  most  uniformly  successful.  About  two  and  a  half  bushels 
per  acre  is  the  common  amount  of  seed.  It  does  best,  and  ripens  most 
uniformly,  if  put  in  with  a  drill,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep. 

Two  modes  of  harvesting  are  adopted — one,  to  cut  like  wheat,  bind  in 
bundles  and  place  in  shocks  ;  and  the  other,  and  most  common,  to  cut  with 
a  machine  and  rake  like  hay,  and  throw  into  cocks.  It  is  important  that 
it  be  not  subjected  to  rains,  as  they  spoil  the  whiteness  of  the  grain  and 
lessen  its  market  value.  The  use  of  the  wooden  barley  forks,  sold  at  the  , 
agricultural  warehouses,  facilitates  harvesting. 
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We  have  for  many  years  employed  barley,  when  ground  into  meal,  for 
feeding  horses  to  advantage — preferring  to  sell  oats  and  to  replace  it  with 
barley,  rather  than  have  the  latter  manufactured  into  intoxicating  drinks. 
Corn  may  be  cheaper  for  feeding  hogs  and  cattle,  but  the  value  of  barley  in  a 
rotation  renders  it  desirable,  even  if  used  exclusively  for  domestic  animals. 

Keeping  Sweet  Potatoes. — The  accompanying  view  and  plan  was 
furnished  by  A.  L.  Wood  of  Scioto  Co.,  Ohio.  The  same  plan  might 
also  be  adopted  for  a  fruit  house. 


Fig.  43. — House  for  Sweet  Potatoes — ( may  be  used for  Fruit.") 

The  building  is  16  by  24  feet,  and  10  feet  story  in  the  clear.  Studs  2  by 
8  inches,  on  heavy  sills,  give  8  inches  space,  to  stuff  with  dry  sawdust — 
six  inches  of  the  same  overhead.  The  windows,  W.  W.,  twelve  panes  of 
10  by  12  glass,  are  near  the  inside,  giving  6  inches  between  these  and 
the  outside  shutters.  D’.  D”.,  outside  and  inside  doors ;  dotted  lines, 
temporary  partition,  removed  for  putting  in  the  crop.  X.  is  trap-door  to 

cellar,  7  feet  deep.  A  ventilator  at 


B.  lets  up  the  damp  air.  A.,  stove 
for  keeping  the  potato  room  warm  ; 
a  small  stove  under  O.  is  used  in 
coldest  weather.  The  front  room 
being  always  warm,  is  used  as  an 
office,  reading  room  and  sleeping 
apartment,  for  which  it  is  very  con¬ 
venient.  In  spring  it  is  used  for 
Fig.  44 .—Plan— Double  Wall ,  filled  with  counting  and  tying  plants.  Boxes 
Sawdust.  i  to  6  hold  the  potatoes,  2^  by  5  feet, 

and  20  inches  deep,  extending  one  above  the  other  to  the  ceiling.  Scant¬ 
ling,  3  by  4,  are  under  the  lower  boxes,  and  2  by  2  between  the  rest  to 
ventilate.  The  room  holds  300  bushels  packed  in  sand — closely  packed 
would  hold  400  bushels.  The  sand  is  dry  and  always  sifted,  and  placed 
in  the  empty  corner  boxes  when  not  in  use.  The  inside  temperature 
should  not  go  below  46°,  and  will  be  3°  to  50  higher  in  the  sand. 

This  house,  substantially  built,  and  painted  white  with  green  blinds,  cost 
$750 — rougher  and  without  cellar,  $350  or  $400  would  do. 
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CONTRIVANCES  IN  RURAL  ECONOMY. 


BRINGING  WATER  UP  HILL.— a  correspondent  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman,  has  used  a  machine  for  two  years  to  bring  water 
eight  rods  up  hill,  without  a  cost  of  ten  cents  for  repairs.  A  post  at  ea:h  end 
supports  the  wire,  which  is  about  the  size  of  telegraph  wire.  At  the  spring  it 
is  fastened  six  or  eight  inches  above  the  water.  It  is  strained  tight.  A  plank 

wheel  with  a  groove 
is  turned  by  a  crank 
about  eleven  inches 
long.  'Two  common 
door  pulleys  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  ends 
of  a  piece  of  iron 
(weighing  about  two 
pounds,)  bent  like  a 
semi-circle,  the  ends 
holding  the  wheels 
bending  over  one 
Fi*.  45  —Bringing  Water  up  Hill.  side,  SO  that  it  will 

hang  on  the  wire  by  the  wheels.  The  pail  or  bucket  is  of  tin,  with  parallel 
sides,  the  ears  one-third  down  ;  one  side  slightly  loaded,  so  that  the  bottom 
will  not  strike  the  water  flat,  or  it  will  lift  the  pulley  from  the  wire.  A  small 
copper  wire,  attached  to  the  bucket,  runs  parallel  with  the  other  wire, 
and  passes  in  the  same  direction  through  the  upper  post,  where  it  winds 
on  the  wheel.  If  the  large  wire  is  stretched  well, 
the  posts  may  be  fifty  feet  apart.  The  supports 
are  turned  up  at  the  ends,  and  are  flattened  to 
about  the  size  of  the  wire,  with  a  notch  to  lay 
the  wire  in.  The  last  post  and  brace  should  be 
8 or  io  feet  from  the  spring,  and  with  a  steeper  in¬ 
clination. 

Measuring  Implement. — Make  the  imple¬ 
ment  as  shown  in  the  cut,  but  lighter,  with  the 
points  four  feet  and  one  and  a  half  inches  apart. 
It  may  be  used  for  measuring  rapidly,  by  walking 
it  along  a  ditch  or  furrow.  It  is  much  more  ac¬ 
curate  than  the  common  mode  of  pacing,  and 
about  as  fast  after  a  little  practice.  Four  mea- 
Fig.  46 .-Measuring  Im-  sures  wiH  make  a  rod,  or  if  the  points  are  made 
plement. 


five  and  a  half  feet  apart,  three  will  make  a  rod. 
Cheap  Filtering  Cistern. — A  correspondent  furnishes  in  substance  jA 
the  following  plan  for  a  filtering  cistern,  recommended  by  its  cheapness  Q 
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and  simplicity,  and  which  any  mason  can  make  without  trouble,  and  at  a 


''"'•t  of  a  dollar  or  two  additional  to 
common  cistern.  The  only  draw- 
k  is  a  slight  taste  of  brick  for  a  few 


weeks  at  first.  It  consists  simply  of  a 


tL  brick  partition  built  across,  through 


WATER  FROM  ROOr. 


j  \  which  the  water  percolates  slowly,  but 


as  it  will  be  wanted  for  ordinary  use. 
As  there  will  be  a  great  pressure  of 
water  against  this  wall,  it  must  be  firmly 
set  in  the  cistern  walls  with  cement,  and 
all  built  up  together  ;  and  it  must  be 


PUMB 


L  convex  from  the  pump  and  towards  the 
J  entrance  spout — say  a  curve  of  six 
inches  in  five  feet,  or  one  foot  in  ten. 


Fig.  47. — Filtering  Cistern. 


Without  this  precaution,  the  wall  will  burst  by  the  pressure  of  the  water 
when  it  pours  in  rapidly  in  a  hard  rain. 

Convenient  Wagon  or  Wheel  Jack. — For  greasing  wagons  and 
oiling  carriages,  a  simple  contrivance  which  one  person  can  apply  in  a 
moment  without  difficulty,  is  needed.  Many  forms  of  construction  have 


been  adopted  and  recommended,  but 


we  have  found  nothing  better  than 
the  one  figured  in  the  accompanying 
cut.  It  is  made  of  a  strip  of  plank, 
two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  high, 
and  five  or  six  inches  wide,  set  up¬ 
right  on  a  shorter  and  rather  wider 
piece,  morticed  in  and  braced.  A 
slit  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  is  sawed 
k.  part  way  down,  and  a  cross  piece  is 


Fig.  48. —  Wagon  or  Wheel  Jack. 


spiked  on  at  the  top  to  make  the  two  parts  firm.  The  lever  works 
in  this  slit  on  an  iron  pin  or  rod.  A  small  chain  is  secured  by  a  staple  near 
the  base  of  the  upright,  and  a  hook  attached  to  the  handle  end  of  the 
lever.  To  use  it,  place  the  short  arm  of  the  lever  under  the  axle  near 
the  wheel,  then  while  bearing  down  with  the  right  hand  on  the  lever, 
hook  the  chain  (held  in  the  left  hand)  at  any  suitable  link  to  the 
hook,  and  the  wheel  is  then  suspended  from  the  ground.  The  whole 
is  done  in  a  moment,  without  moving  a  step.  Several  holes  should  be 
make  in  the  upright,  (not  shown  in  the  cut,)  to  adjust  it  to  different 
heights. 

Movable  Horse-Hitcher. — Whoever  drives  a  horse  and  buggy  has 
been  annoyed  frequently  for  want  of  a  hitching  post.  The  figures  show 
the  mode  of  making  one  which  may  be  carried  under  the  seat,  and  used 
whenever  wanted,  by  screwing  into  the  turf.  It  may  be  done  in  the  open 
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field,  by  the  roadside,  or  on  the  pic-nic  or  crowded  fair  ground.  The 
hitcher  is  best  made  of  steel,  the  largest  size  steel  rod  used  for  spring- 
tooth  horse  rakes  answering  a  good  purpose.  Iron  rod 
will  do,  but  it  must  be  larger,  (half  an  inch  or  five- 
eighths  in  diameter,)  and  it  will  not  enter  the  sod  so 
easily.  Any  blacksmith  may 
easily  make  one.  The  coil 
should  be  about  three  inches 
in  diameter,  but  if  the  soil  is 
soft  and  light,  four  inches  may 
be  necessary,  although  it  is 
better  to  have  it  longer  so  as 

Fig;  49-  —  Movable  to  penetrate  further  into  th e  FiS.  5o.— The  same  Screwed 
orse-  itc  er.  eartj1>  The  ring  must  be  large  into  the  Ground. 

enough  to  give  the  screw  a  good  purchase  in  inserting  it.  These  hitchers, 
made  of  steel,  might  be  made  by  the  hundred  for  25  cents  each. 

This  contrivance  also  answers  an  excellent  purpose  for  tethering  a  horse 
or  other  animal,  while  nibbling  grass  in  a  back  yard,  fence  corner  or  border 
if  a  cultivated  field. 

Rack  for  Drawing  Wood. — The  accompanying  figures  show  a  con¬ 
venient,  spacious  and 
substantial  form  for 
constructing  a  frame  or 
rack  for  drawing  cord 
wood  on  a  two-horse 
farm  wagon.  The  side 
pieces  are  12  feet  long, 

3  by  4  inches,  and  rest 
on  the  ends  ofsix  cross¬ 
pieces,  which  are  two  feet  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  and  ij  by  5  inches 
in  size.  They  are  secured  to  the  side  pieces  by  the  irons  shown  by  A., 

(fig.  52,)  made  of  three-eighths  rod  iron. 

At  a .,  b.  andr\,  the  relative  position  of  the 
pieces  is  shown.  The  stakes  are  3  feet 
long,  i£  by  3  inches  at  the  bottom,  taper¬ 
ing  upwards  to  i-J-  inches  square  at  the 
top.  They  are  made  of  oak  or  other 
strong  wood.  The  two  at  each  end  are 
secured  with  iron  pins  below  the  cross¬ 
pieces  ;  the  intermediate  ones  are  merely 
Fig.  52.— A.,  Iron  for  holding  Cross-  set  in  and  not  pinned.  The  stakes  incline 

pieces ;  6.,  cross-section  of  side  a^out;  twenty  degrees  from  the  vertical,  so 
timbers ;  C.,  lower  portion  oj  j  a 

Stake ;  d..  Cross-piece.  as  to  give  ample  room  between  them. 

Tarring  Grindstones. — I.  Lamborn  of  Chester  Co.,  Penn.,  makes  the 
following  good  suggestion :  When  you  have  a  grindstone  in  perfectly  (J 
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straight  face  across  the  stone,  take  a  little  good  tar  and  make  a  ring  around 
the  stone  in  the  centre,  and  it  will  cause  it  to  ridge  up  in  the  middle,  so 
as  to  be  more  convenient  for  grinding  a  perfect  edge  on  a  tool.  You  need 
not  tell  your  careless  neighbor  to  please  to  grind  on  the  edge  of  the  stone, 
for  he  cannot  grind  in  the  centre — the  tar  will  prevent  him  from  gouging 
out  the  middle  and  leaving  the  face  irregular.  I  have  tried  this  plan  on 
my  grindstone,  and  am  pleased  with  it. 

Out-Door  Refrigerators. — The  accompanying  figure  represents  an 
inexpensive  contrivance  for  keeping  milk,  butter,  and  other  perishable 
articles  in  hot  weather.  Its  size  may  vary  with  the  wants  of  the  owner, 
but  the  larger  the  ice-chamber  is,  the  less  frequently  it  would  require  filling, 

and  if  sufficiently  large,  it  would  keep 
ice  all  summer.  The  walls  (fig.  53) 
are  double,  and  filled  with  sawdust, 
as  common  in  ice-houses.  The  door, 
a.,  is  double,  with  a  space  of  three  or 
four  inches  in  it,  filled  with  sawdust 
to  exclude  the  heat.  Two  doors,  one 
opening  outward,  and  one  opening 
inward,  would  be  more  perfect. 
Whether  one  or  two,  they  should  be 
made  to  fit  very  closely.  These  doors 
open  into  the  refrigerator,  which  is 
kept  cool  by  the  ice  above,  and  it 
may  be  lined  with  shelves.  The 
joists,  b.,  must  be  stout,  so  as  to  hold 
several  tons  of  ice  above,  provided  a 
large  sized  building  is  erected.  They 
are  cut  down  towards  the  centre,  so 
as  to  form  a  trough  for  the  discharge 
of  the  water  from  the  melting  ice.  On  these  joists  galvanized  sheet-iron 
is  laid.  On  this  the  ice  is  deposited,  and  the  iron  being  thus  kept  con¬ 
stantly  cold,  cools  the  air  in  the  apartment  below,  by  the  natural  descent 
of  the  cold  air.  By  sprinkling  sawdust  over  the  iron  floor,  the  thawing 
of  the  ice  will  be  retarded,  and  thus  its  melting  and  duration  may  be 
entirely  controlled,  according  to  the  depth  of  this 
layer  of  sawdust.  The  door,  c.,  receives  the  ice, 
and  the  window,  d.,  kept  always  open,  is  for  ven¬ 
tilation.  There  should  be  one  in  each  end.  The 

Fig.  54. _ Section  of  Dis-  ffeer  this  ventilation,  the  better  the  ice  will  keep— 

charge  Pipe  being  covered  with  eight  or  ten  inches  of  sawdust 

It  is  better  to  line  it  with  a  few  inches  of  sawdust  at  the  sides,  in  addition 
to  the  sawdust  walls.  There  is  no  use  in  a  double  roof. 

The  water  from  the  melting  ice  runs  down  into  the  trough,  and  thence 
into  a  lead  pipe,  which  being  bent,  as  shown  enlarged  in  fig.  54,  allows 


Fig.  S3- — Elevation  and  Section,  of  Out- 
Door  Refrigerator. 
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the  water  to  escape  freely,  but  excludes  perfectly  the  warm  air  from 
without. 

Board  Drains. — The  following  mode  of  constructing  board  drains 
instead  of  tile,  when  the  latter  cannot  be  had,  is  given  by  a  correspondent. 
It  will  be  observed  that  a  great  advantage  is  derived  from  laying  the  tube 
corner  down ,  as  there  is  a  stronger  current  of  water,  carrying  off  sedi¬ 
ment,  which  would  gradually 
settle  in  a  flat  bottom  drain, 
and  ultimately  choke  it. 

For  a  Rod  of  Two-inch 
Dram. — Two  boards,  four 
inches  by  one  inch,  164  feet 
long — two  boards  two  inch¬ 
es  by  one  inch  and  16J  feet 
long,  nailed  together  with 
just  nails  enough  to  keep 
the  boards  in  place.  Now, 
by  placing  the  ends  of  the 
boards  three  inches  from 
each  other,  a  very  nice  joint 
is  made.  In  laying  the 
drains,  they  can  either  be 
laid  flat,  or,  what  is  better, 
on  one  of  the  corners,  forming  a  diamond  shaped  drain.  If  there  are  not 
too  many  nails  put  in  the  boards,  there  will  be  plenty  of  room  for  the  water 
to  find  its  way  into  the  drain. 

Board  Floors  for  Hogs. — Having  had  much  experience  in  rearing 
and  fattening  swine,  I  can  state  confidently  that  hogs  will  thrive  on  a  board 
floor,  if  properly  taken  care  of.  Their  feet  do  sometimes  become  distorted, 
but  seldom  so  much  so  as  to  interfere  with  their  thrift.  Such  floors  are 
preferably  made  of  lath  or  rails  laid  at  such  a  distance  apart  as  to  allow 
the  urine,  &c.,  to  pass  freely  through.  I  know  of  no  mode  in  which  hogs 
can  be  kept  so  clean  and  comfortable  as  on  such  a  floor  in  the  summer 
season  ;  in  winter  a  tight  floor  is  necessary  for  young  pigs.  J.  P. 

Keeping  out  Rats  and  Mice. — A.  B.  Allen  says  that  sixteen  years 
ago  he  perfectly  excluded  rats  and  mice  from  a  brick  stable,  by  laying  the 
sleepers  flat  on  the  ground,  and  then  filling  between  them  with  cement  to 
their  face,  and  before  drying  in  the  least,  nailing  hemlock  plank  firmly  on 
them.  No  rat  or  mouse  ever  gnawed  through  that  floor.  The  basement 
of  his  house  had  the  floor  laid  in  a  similar  manner,  using  matched  inch 
pine  instead  of  hemlock.  To  keep  them  from  entering  behind  the  lathing 
in  the  upper  walls,  three  inches  of  cement  was  laid  on  the  floor  between 
the  studs.  He  adds  that  barns  may  be  kept  tolerably  clear  by  raising  the 
floor  a  foot  and  half  from  the  ground.  Cats  will  then  run  under  and  catch 
any  thing  there.  If  laid  close  to  the  ground  without  cement,  the  floor 
becomes  a  perfect  warren  for  all  sorts  of  vermin. 
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Cement  around  Chimneys. — A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  made  the  roof  perfectly  tight  around  his  chimneys,  by  making  tar 
and  dry  road  dust  (sifted)  into  a  thick  paste,  and  applying  with  a  trowel, 
extending  four  inches  over  the  shingles.  This  formed  a  perfect  collar  till 
the  roof  required  renewal. 

Care  of  Farm  Implements. — Carelessness  and  slovenly  habits  are  not 
wholly  confined  to  any  particular  locality,  and  hence  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  that  even  among  our  enterprising  western  farmers,  some  indications 
of  a  want  of  care  and  economy  occasionally  occur.  The  Prairie  Farmer 
gives  a  statement  of  a  correspondent  in  which  he  says  that  duiing  “a  short 
day’s  ride  ”  from  home,  he  had  the  curiosity  to  count  the  instances  where 
farm  implements  were  left  exposed  to  the  weather,  with  the  following 
result :  Twenty-six  wagons,  nine  buggies,  two  gigs,  thirty-four  sleds  and 
three  cutters  were  seen  standing  near  houses,  barns  or  sheds,  fully  exposed  ; 
four  plows  were  standing  in  the  furrows,  and  twenty-three  by  the  roadside, 
turned  up  or  laid  fiat ;  thirteen  double-shovel  plows,  two  of  which  lay  upon 
an  old  sled,  four  hung  upon  fences,  and  the  rest  where  last  used  ;  nineteen 
reapers  were  standing  out,  tilted  up  and  lying  in  all  positions  ;  six  were 
under  shade  trees  and  straw  sheds,  and  three  in  fields  where  last  used ; 
seven  mowers  were  backed  up  into  the  corners  of  fences  or  tilted  around 
the  hay  stack,  with  rails  piled  on  them  to  keep  the  cattle  off ;  eight  horse 
rakes  were  piled  upon  hog-pens  or  broken-down  wagons;  six  seeders 
sharing  the  fate  of  other  things.  After  the  owners  of  these  implements 
have  paid  all  their  taxes,  they  may  buy  a  new  set,  as  they  evidently  have 
more  money  than  they  know  what  to  do  with,  judging  from  the  freedom 
with  which  they  throw  it  away. 

Tools  in  Place. — Farmers  who  have  been  in  the  practice  of  leaving 
their  tools  exposed  to  the  weather  the  past  season,  should  employ  the  first 
leisure  evening  in  computing  the  relative  advantages  of  exposure  and 
shelter.  Different  implements  are  variously  affected.  A  crowbar  is  only 
rusted  by  leaving  it  in  the  field  ;  but  that  rust  sticks  to  it  all  the  next  year, 
and  makes  rough  and  unpleasant  handling.  A  spade  and  hoe  are  rusted 
at  the  blade,  and  hence  do  not  run  bright,  easily  and  clean  through  the 
soil  afterwards  ;  and  the  handle  at  the  socket  becomes  partly  decayed,  and 
finally  breaks  off.  Figure  up  the  cost  of  allowing  a  good  hoe  to  become 
rusty,  so  that  the  man  who  uses  it  afterwards  has  to  knock  off  the  adhering 
soil  a  hundred  and  fifty  times  a  day,  or  1,500  times  in  ten  days,  besides  doing 
only  two-thirds  of  a  day’s  work.  Would  it  not  be  cheaper  to  carry  it  in 
at  night  r  Do  you  remember  how  long  you  hunted  for  it  in  the  morning? 
Implements  with  many  joints  or  pieces,  as  plows,  harrows  and  cultivators, 
are  more  injured  and  rotted  ;  and  those  like  mowing  machines,  which  run 
by  gearing,  to  a  still  greater  degree,  for  all  the  difference  between  free  and 
smooth  running  cog-work  that  has  scarcely  any  friction,  and  1 
IA  creaking,  thumping  motion,  hard  and  wearing  for  team,  results  of 
/  j  the  rusty  surfaces. 
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Cows  Sucking  Themselves. — The  following  contrivance,  not  entirely 


fig-  57- 


Fir.  56. 

new,  is  described  by  A.  D.  Newell  of  New-Brunswick :  “I  took  an  oak 
S'  CT  v  barrel  head  and  cut  it  in  this  shape,  (fig.  57,)  five 

(  v _ /  ^  inches  wide  and  eight  inches  long  ;  I  then  sprung 

or  bent  her  nose  so  as  to  get  a  point  in  each 
nostril  ;  it  then  hung  in  front  of  her  mouth. 
She  can  eat  anything,  but  not  suck.  I  have  put 
small  ones  on  calves,  so  that  they  can  run  in  the  fields  with  their  dams, 
and  not  be  able  to  suck  them.” 

Probang  for  Choked  Cattle. — The  safest  mode  of  removing  pota¬ 
toes  or  other  obstructions  in  the  throat  of  cattle,  is  described  on  page  205 
of  the  4th  volume  of  Rural  Affairs,  and  is  particularly  applicable  to 
cases  where  the  obstruction  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  throat.  When 
further  down,  a  probang  must  be  used.  The  great  point  is  to  have  one 
with  a  concave  end,  so  as  to  hold  the  potato  in  the  middle  of  the  throat. 
We  have  known  a  rounded  or  flat  end  of  the  piston  to  work  itself  between 
the  potato  and  the  side  of  the  throat,  and  kill  the  animal.  The  following 
are  suitable  dimensions  of  a  probang,  made  of  hickory  or  tough  white  oak. 


Fig.  58. — Probang  for  Choked  Cattle. 

It  is  three  feet  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  thick — the  concave  at  the 
piston  end,  and  the  handle  at  the  other — worked  down  to  five-eighths  ot 
an  inch  between,  so  as  to  be  flexible.  Two  men  will  hold  the  cow  by  the 
horns  and  nose,  while  a  third  with  the  instrument  will  very  carefully  and 
cautiously  shove  the  potato  down  about  half  a  foot,  when  it  is  carefully 
withdrawn.  Cattle  have  been  relieved  and  cured  in  less  than  a  minute. 
How  to  Repair  a  Chain  Pump. — If  the  tube  has  got  worn  too  large 
\  for  the  chain,  so  it  will  not  raise  the  water  properly,  procure  some  light 
JL  sole  or  heavy  harness  leather,  cut  into  circular  washers  a  trifle  larger  than 
(J  the  buckets;  make  a  hole  or  slit  in  the  centre  ;  take  the  chain  apart  and 
- : - 
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slip  on  one  of  the  washers  next  above  the  bucket,  having  it  fit  snugly. 
There  should  be  only  about  four  or  five  to  any  well,  no  matter  what  the 
depth  is,  as  if  more  than  two  in  the  tube  at  once  when  drawing,  the  suc¬ 
tion  will  be  too  great.  Trial  will  show  how  large  the  washers  should  be 
left.  A  most  efficient  means  of  repairing  a  worn  out  establishment. 

Destroying  Crows  and  Skunks. — Take  one  dozen  hen’s  eggs  and 
break  a  small  hole  in  either  end,  and  with  a  small  stick  insert  a  small 
quantity  of  strychnine,  and  then  place  them  about  the  cornfield,  and  you 
will  have  a  dozen  or  more  dead  crows  in  the  morning.  The  same  remedy 
will  answer  for  skunks  by  placing  the  egg  in  the  hole.  Be  careful  not  to 
lay  it  where  anything  else  will  take  it.  A.  J. 

Durable  Flat  Roof. — Eighteen  years  ago  I  made  a  flat  roof  over  the 
central  portion  of  my  dwelling,  in  the  following  manner  :  I  first  laid 
jointed  flooring  boards  upon  the  joists,  and  covered  this  surface  with  roof¬ 
ing  paper.  Then  I  poured  upon  a  section  of  the  roof  a  small  quantity  of 
raw  coal  tar,  spreading  it  evenly  with  a  shingle,  to  the  depth,  perhaps,  of 
a  sixteenth  of  an  inch.  Upon  this  I  then  sifted  common  road  dust,  putting 
it  on  evenly  to  the  depth  of  half  or  three-fourths  of  an  inch — that  is,  as  long 
as  the  dust  continued  to  be  wet  through  to  the  top  by  the  tar.  It  took  me 
but  an  hour  or  two  to  go  over  the  whole  roof — 18  by  18  feet — in  this  man¬ 
ner.  My  first  application  was  made  in  May,  and  about  six  weeks  later  I 
went  over  the  whole  surface  again  in  like  manner,  finishing  up  with  the 
fourth  application  in  September.  Since  the  application  of  the  first  coating 
of  tar  and  dust,  to  the  present  time,  the  roof  has  not  leaked  a  drop,  and 
looks  good  for  a  century  at  least  to  come.  Since  the  first  year  it  has  been 
like  a  firm  sheet  of  stone,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  on  which  the  family  can 
sit,  walk,  run  or  dance,  without  injury  to  it.  D.  B.  Neal,  in  Co.  Gent. 


ECONOMY  IN  FARMING. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  of  Rochester,  says  that  a  good  grindstone,  set  true, 
and  run  by  horse-power,  for  grinding  tools,  hoes,  spades,  and  plow 
coulters,  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  month.  He  makes  his  men  grind  their  hoes 
every  morning,  and  take  a  file  into  the  field  to  sharpen  them  when  they 
become  dull.  His  men  think  it  extravagant  to  grind  away  the  hoes  ;  but  he 
can  buy  a  dozen  hoes  for  less  than  he  pays  one  of  them  for  a  week’s  work. 
Tools  cost  nothing  in  comparison  with  labor.  It  does  not  pay  to  give  a 
man  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  to  load  manure  with  a  dung-fork  with  one  or 
two  teeth  out.  A  dull,  rusty  hoe  will  cost  more  in  a  week  than  a  dozen 
new  ones.  Good  working  horses  are  cheaper  than  poor  ones.  A  man  and 
team  cost  about  $600  a  year,  and  it  is  poor  policy  to  save  $100  in 
the  original  purchase,  and  lose  $200  or  $300  yearly  in  the  amount  of 
work  done. 
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TWO  OBSTINATE  WEEDS. 


OX-EYE  DAISY. — This  undesirable  weed  has  been  long  known  in  the 
eastern  portions  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  early  part  of  summer, 
fields  that  are  thickly  infested  with  it  appear  almost  as  dazzling  white  in 
the  sunshine,  as  a  sheet  of  newly  fallen  snow  on  a  clear  day  in  winter.  We 


remember  several  years  ago,  when 
standing  on  a  high  piece  of  table¬ 
land  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
Pennsylvania  and  looking  at  the 
faint  and  distant  fields  of  New- 
Jersey,  some  fifteen  miles  off,  of 
being  puzzled  to  account  for  their 
white  appearance,  like  snow  ridges 
— then  in  a  warm  day  of  summer. 
We  afterwards  found  that  the 
whiteness  came  from  the  millions, 
or  billions,  of  flowers  of  the  ox-eye 
daisy,  stretching  for  miles  across 
the  country. 


As  the  Colorado  potato  bug 
comes  east,  the  ox-eye  daisy  goes 
west.  Where  they  will  meet,  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  In  a  recent 
ride  through  a  part  of  the  country 
where  this  weed  was  scarcely 
known  some  years  ago,  it  was  now 


Fig.  59. — Ox-Eye  Daisy. 


observed  in  such  abundance  that  on  looking  out  the  car  windows  as  we 
shot  swiftly  past  the  banks  where  deep  cuttings  had  been  made,  we  were 
reminded  of  Bryant’s  description  of  the  snow-shower — 

“  As  myriads  by  myriads,  madly  chased, 

Stream  down  the  snows,  till  the  air  is  white.” 

In  most  cases  the  ox-eye  is  an  indication  of  roo  long  a  continuance  of 
permanent  meadows  or  pastures.  It  always  is  a  proof  of  slipshod  farming. 
A  good,  well-managed  rotation  will  keep  this  weed  under  or  out.  Hoed 
crops,  with  the  horse-hoe  passing  as  often  as  once  a  week,  and  hand- 
hoeing  as  may  be  necessary,  with  densely  sown  and  heavy  masses  of 
clover,  and  frequent  alternations  of  the  different  crops  which  occupy  the 
ground — will  soon  diminish  the  weed  so  much  that  hand-pulling  may 
easily  clear  it  out.  Constant  and  clean  cultivation  is  hard  upon  it,  and 
clover  crowds  it  severely — not  thinly-sown  clover,  with  bare  patches,  but 
with  a  peck  and  a  half  of  seed  to  the  acre,  on  a  fine,  rich,  mellow  surface, 
where  it  will  germinate  freely  and  grow  well.  Weeds,  as  well  as  insects, 
must  be  met  by  diligence  and  industry. 
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Exterminating  Quack  Grass. — This  is  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of 
the  most  obstinate  of  all  weeds,  and  it  has  this 
characteristic,  that  it  will  never  yield  to  half¬ 
way  or  slipshod  management.  One  of  the  most 
successful  experiments  we  have  witnessed  in  its 
extermination  was  performed  by  Herendeen  & 
Jones  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  on  a  wet,  twelve  acre 
lot,  literally  overrun  with  it,  and  all  completed 
in  a  wet  season.  They  took  hold  of  it  last  sea¬ 
son,  and  first  tile-drained  it  thoroughly.  They 
began  then  to  destroy  the  quack  grass,  which  in 
many  cases  formed  an  almost  impenetrable  mass. 
Although  the  whole  season  was  very  wet,  they 
succeeded  in  wholly  destroying  it,  and  a  finer 
piece  of  deep,  mellow,  dry,  clean  ground,  is  not 
easily  to  be  found.  For  destroying  the  quack  grass, 
they  first  plowed  it  under  when  about  two  feet  high, 
by  means  of  a  plow  furnished  with  a  large  chain  to 
throw  the  vegetable  growth  in  the  furrow,  drawn 
by  a  strong  three-horse  team.  The  surface  was 
then  harrowed  many  times,  until  a  two-horse  cul- 
^'(Triticunt1 repens)—  tivator  could  be  applied.  It  was  then  plowed 
Right  figure,  before  -n  harrowed  and  cultivated  as  before ;  and 
'ZS1'**-"-  this  process  repeated  about  once  a  week  until 
every  vestige  was  dead.  They  find  this  quick  work  most  economical. 


LARGE  AND  SMALL  FARMS. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  of  the  smaller  farms  are i.  They  bring 
neighbors  near  together,  provide  good  roads,  lead  to  good  schools, 
and  to  churches. 

2.  The  owner  or  his  sons  closely  supervise  everything,  and  all  may  be  kept 
neat  and  done  in  a  perfect  manner,  and  there  is  less  eye  service  of  hired  men. 

3.  Less  time  is  spent  in  going  over  a  large  surface,  and  in  going  to 
and  from  work. 

4.  Less  labor  is  required  in  drawing  manure  to, and  crops  from  distant  fields. 
The  advantage  of  large  farms  are  : — 1.  A  more  complete  supply  of  farm 
implements  and  labor-saving  machinery  may  be  employed,  the  largei 
capital  and  larger  use  warranting  the  outlay. 

2.  There  may  be  a  more  complete  division  of  labor,  and  men  skilled  in 
each  kind  of  work,  kept  at  what  they  can  do  best.  , 

3.  Large  and  showy  houses  and  grounds  may  be  had.  A 

4.  The  owner,  if  he  makes  a  profit,  may  secure  a  larger  income  than  from  a 
small  farm;  in  other  words,  the  working  of  one  head  will  bring  in  more  money.  Q 

^ - - - - - 
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POULTRY  HOUSES— HOW  TO  KEEP  THEM  PURE. 


BUILT  OF  BRICK  OR  STONE,  poultry  houses  are  apt  to  be  damp. 

Of  wood  they  are  not  always  warm  enough.  But  the  following  is  a 
cheap  and  excellent  mode,  the  walls  scarcely  allowing  the  frost  to  pass. 
Nail  common  inch  boards  vertically  ;  batten  with  two-inch  strips  on  the 


joints,  outside  and 
inside.  Then  nail  on 
the  inside  battens 


Fig.  61. — Hollow  Walls  for  a  Poultry  House-a.,  Outs  ids  a  Complete  Coating 
Battens;  b.,  Outside  Boarding ;  c.t  Middle  Battens  ;  d..  of  the  felt  common- 
Felt ;  e..  Inner  Battens ;  Lath  and  Plastering.  ly  used  Qn  roofs 

under  the  slate  this  felt  is  very  cheap,  and  a  few  dollars  will  line  a  whole 
house,  then  batten  again,  and  lath  and  plaster  on  these  inner  battens. 
Or  boarding  may  be  used  instead  of  the  lathing  and  plastering  if  desired. 
Here  will  be  two  spaces  of  air  in  the  wall,  rendering  it  an  uncommonly 
good  non-conductor,  at  moderate  cost.  To  exclude  mice,  fill  the  space  at 
the  bottom,  six  inches,  with  sifted  ashes  or  with  cement. 

In  a  country  residence,  we  find  a  good  position  for  the  hen-house  on 
the  division  line  between  the  house-yard  and  the  barn-yard.  The  entrance 
door  for  the  attendant  is  from  the  house-yard;  but  the  opening  for  the 
fowls  is  into  the  barn-yard,  where  they  can  scratch  and  pick  up  scattered 
grain  among  the  straw  and  fodder. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  brick  or  flagging  floor  is  too  cold  in  winter  for 
such  barefoot  individuals  as  fowls.  But  a  correspondent  says  he  makes  a 
good  floor  of  soil,  four  inches  thick,  on  a  floor  of  flags.  When  the  drop¬ 
pings  fall  on  a  smooth  floor,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  house  sweet,  as 
the  odor  taints  the  room  before  they  can  be  swept  out.  But  when  they  fall 
on  a  bed  of  fresh  soil,  most  of  the  odor  is  absorbed.  In  one  corner  of  the 
house,  away  from  under  the  roosts,  is  a  pile  of  good  fresh  garden  soil. 
Every  day  a  few  shovelfuls  are  spread  over  the  floor.  The  drier  this  soil,  the 
better  it  will  absorb. 


CHICKEN  COOP. 


A  DESiGN  OF  A  CHICKEN  COOP  ofrather  neat  appearance,  has 
been  furnished  for  the  Country  Gentleman  by  J.  W.  Young  of 
Pittstown,  N.  J.,  from  the  rough  outlines  of  whose  communication  we  have 


made  the  annexed  sketch,  by  which  farmers  and  others  who  have  work¬ 
shops  may  occupy  the  leisure  hours  of  winter  in  making  a  few  of  these 
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coops  for  another  season.  The  board  frame,  a.,  is  of  inch  stuff;  the  cross 

slats  of  common  strips  of 
lath,  one  of  which  turns  on 
a  pin  or  screw  at  one  end, 
and  is  represented  raised, 
to  afford  entrance.  When 
closed  it  drops  like  a  latch 
into  the  place  provided  for 
Fig.  62—  Chicken  Coop.  it,  and  is  fastened  by  a  nail 

above  it.  The  outer  or  roof  boards  are  thin,  and  the  whole  is  light  and 
easily  carried  from  place  to  place. 

Fig.  62  represents  a  platform  on  which  the  coop  rests  and  keeps  the 
chickens  from  the  wet  ground  in 
time  of  rains.  The  dimensions  are  : 

Breadth,  about  2  feet ;  length,  2  or 
2 \  feet;  height.  18  inches;  height 
of  first  or  sloping  sides,  9  inches ; 
breadth  of  each  sloping  side  of  the 
roof,  13  or  14  inches.  We  suggest  Fig.  63 .-Platform  for  Coop  to  Stand  OK. 

that  when  made,  each  of  these  coops  receive  a  coat  of  crude  petroleum, 
costing  perhaps  five  to  ten  cents,  and  rendering  them  very  durable. 


AUTUMN,  WINTER  AND  SPRING  MANURING. 


A  YOUNG  FARMER,  whose  rotation  is  corn,  barley,  wheat  and 
clover,  asks  to  which  of  these  crops  he  should  give  his  manure,  and 
at  what  time  of  year. 

Like  nearly  everything  else  in  farming,  the  course  to  be  pursued  must 
vary  with  circumstances,  and  the  farmer  must  exercise  his  judgment  to 
some  extent.  But  the  following  may  be  adopted  as  general  rules  :  1.  lhe 

corn  should  have  at  least  a  portion  of  the  manure,  if  practicable.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  manure  the  land  too  much  for  this  crop,  provided  it 
is  properly  applied,  or  so  as  to  be  well  diffused  through  the  soil.  2.  1  he 
barley  crop  needs  a  good  soil,  but  if  the  corn  has  been  well  manuied,  it 
will  need  nothing  additional — the  great  additional  points  being  thorough 
plowing  and  harrowing  and  early  sowing.  3.  1  he  wheat  rcquiies  moie 
discretion  in  its  treatment,  and  usually,  on  good  land,  will  be  sufficiently 
manured  by  the  previous  crops,  with  the  exception  of  a  top-dressing,  after 
the  last  plowing,  of  five  to  ten  two-horse  loads  of  fine  manure  pei  acre. 
If  oats  are  sown  the  second  year  instead  of  barley,  a  moderate  manuring 
besides  may  prove  useful,  and  sometimes  necessary. 

The  usual  accumulations  of  manure  are  in  winter,  but  its  fitness  for 
application  at  different  times  of  the  year  will  be  controlled  by  the  materials 
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employed  in  its  manufacture.  If  composed  largely  of  corn  fodder,  it  will 
be  unfit  to  apply  till  the  following  autumn,  after  rotting  down  in  heaps. 
But  if  the  corn-fodder  is  all  cut  with  a  machine  before  feeding  out,  it  may 

be  drawn  out  and  spread  as  fast 
as  produced.  Nearly  the  same 
remarks  will  apply  to  straw,  if 
used  in  large  quantities  as  litter. 
In  small  quantities,  it  will  not 
prevent  winter  application;  or  if 
cut  up  before  being  used  for  bed¬ 
ding,  from  1  to  4  inches  long. 

Farmers  have  little  fresh  ma¬ 
nure  in  autumn.  The  cheapest 
application  is  in  winter,  drawing 
out  and  spreading  over  the  fields 
requiring  it,  as  fast  as  it  is  made. 


Fig.  64. — Badly  Spread  Manure. 


Fig.  65. — Finely  Spread  Manure. 


Fig.  66.  Badly  Spread  and  Badly  Plowed  in.  Several  advantages  result  from 
this  practice.  It  requires  less  handling  over;  it  is  soon  out  of  the  way; 
it  is  easily  spread  from  the  sled  or  wagon  ;  it  is  drawn  by  men  at  a  time 
when  they  may  be  otherwise  idle  ;  it  removes  the  labor  from  the  short  and 
crowded  period  of  spring  ;  it  allows  the  soluble  manure  to  wash  down  into 
the  earth  and  become  intimately  diffused  ;  and  it  prevents  the  hardening 
and  baking  of  the  soil  by  the  passage  of  the  loaded  wagons,  when  the  ground 
is  wet  and  soft,  after  the  breaking  up  of  winter.  It  should  therefore  be  the 
aim  to  draw  out,  as  it  accumulates,  all  the  manure  which  is  short  enough 
to  spread  well,  to  plow  under  in  spring  for  corn  or  other  spring  crops, 
leaving  the  longest  and  coarsest  to  rot  down  in  heaps  for  autumn  sown 
wheat,  or  for  spreading  on  sod  which  is  intended  for  corn  the  next  year. 


We  have  already  remarked  that  corn  can  scarcely  be  manured  too  much, 
if  the  work  is  properly  done.  If  there  is  any  danger  of  its  running  too 
much  to  leaf  and  stalk,  which  would  be  a  rare  occurrence,  plant  a  smaller 
variety,  and  allow  a  larger  number  of  stalks  to  grow.  The  succeeding 
barley,  oats  or  peas,  will  receive  a  decided  help  from  it — especially  if  the 
soil  has  a  sufficient  quantity  of  clay  to  hold  the  manure  ;  and  in  good  wheat 
districts,  its  effects  will  be  sufficient  to  obviate  anything  further  than  a  top¬ 
dressing.  But  if  the  soil  is  of  moderate  fertility — or  if  a  heavy  crop  of  oats 
precede  the  wheat, — (these  two  contingencies  should  never  unite,) — an 
application  before  a  shallow  plowing,  with  thorough  intermixture  by  the 
harrow,  may  prove  advantageous  in  addition  to  the  top-dressing  at  or  near 
the  time  the  wheat  is  sown. 


We  have  not  yet  met  the  farmer  who  could  make  enough  manure  to  ob¬ 
viate  the  necessity  of  using  clover  as  a  fertilizer,  and  a  combination  of  the 
two  generally  gives  excellent  results.  Manure  spread  on  clover  sod  in  \ 
autumn,  as  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  urge,  is  the  best  practicable  IA 
or  profitable  preparation  of  ground  for  inverting  the  following  spring  for  A 
- 
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the  reception  of  seed  corn.  It  is  worth  double,  and  sometimes  triple,  an 
equal  application  in  spring  just  before  plowing  under.  Spreading  the 
manure  over  such  a  clover  sod,  as  it  accumulates  in  winter,  is  greatly 
superior  to  spring  application,  although  not  equal  to  autumn  manuring 
on  the  sod.  As  a  general  outline  of  directions,  we  would  therefore 
recommend  : 

1.  To  draw  out  and  spread  in  winter  all  manure  short  enough  to  turn 
under  for  corn. 


2.  To  heap  up  for  rotting  down,  all  that  is  too  coarse  or  long  for 
spring. 

3.  To  apply  these  heaps  to  sod  intended  for  corn  the  next  year,  or  to 
wheat  fields  after  the  last  plowing,  doing  the  work  in  portions  at  a  time, 
as  the  last  plowing  progresses,  so  as  not  to  tread  the  mellow  soil  with  the 
teams  or  the  wagons. 

4.  If  applied  in  spring,  break  the  manure  and  intermix  it  with  the  soil 
by  harrowing  and  then  plowing  in.  Ground  intended  for  ruta  bagas 
may  be  thus  prepared  well,  as  plenty  of  time  is  allowed  for  intermixture 
and  preparation. 


BONE  MANURE. 


IT  OFTEN  HAPPENS  that  bones  may  be  had  in  large  quantities 
with  little  cost,  and  when  ground  in  a  mill,  and  especially  when  made 
into  superphosphate  with  sulphuric  acid,  they  become  a  powerful  manure 
on  many  soils.  But  it  hardly  pays  for  farmers  to  make  their  own  super¬ 
phosphate,  as  it  requires  considerable  labor,  some  skill  and  experience, 
and  the  acid  cannot  be  had  so  cheaply  as  at  large  manufactories.  The 
next  best  way,  if  it  can  be  ground,  is  to  mix  it  in  thin  alternating  layers 
with  very  wet  soil,  in  heaps  of  a  ton  or  more,  and  with  about  twice  as 
much  soil  as  ground  bone.  In  a  few  days  it  will  heat.  Leave  it  undis¬ 
turbed  until  nearly  cool,  and  shovel  it  over,  when  it  will  heat  again.  Repeat 
the  process  until  it  becomes  a  fine  powdered  manure. 

But  if  the  bones  cannot  be  ground,  break  them  up  with  a  sledge,  by 
placing  them  on  a  thick  flat  stone,  with  a  wide  hoop  around  them.  Then 
place  this  broken  material  in  thin  alternating  layers  with  strong  fresh 
stable  manure,  and  layers  of  loam  or  earth  about  half  as  thick  as  the 
manure.  The  whole  will  heat,  and  the  bones  will  work  down  and  become 
soft,  so  as  to  mix  well  and  form  a  rich  compost  when  the  whole  is  thrown 
over. 


Irrigation. — Irrigate  land  one  season,  and  the  effect  will  be  seen  the 
next  also — this  on  grass  more  particularly. 
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RASPBERRY  CULTURE. 


By  A.  M.  Purdy,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  a  CHANGE  in  this  fruit  from  twenty  years  ago!  Then  the 
Black  Cap  was  not  to  be  found  on  the  market  stands,  with  perhaps 
a  few  exceptions  of  the  little  insignificant,  seedy,  wild  sort.  Well  does 
the  writer  remember  of  rambling  over  fields  in  search  of  the  raspberry, 
and  perhaps  gathering  four  to  eight  quarts  after  a  hard  day’s  work,  with 
many  a  scratch  and  fall.  How  changed  now  !  The  market  stands  of  our 
cities  and  villages  seem  to  be  loaded  with  the  finest  sorts,  and  yet  the  price, 
the  past  season ,  in  most  markets,  was  higher  than  five  years  ago,  theffact 
being  that  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  taste  and  demand  for  this 
fruit,  have  increased  so  wonderfully,  that  it  has  forced  prices  up  to 
paying  rates  ;  and  too,  how  different  with  many  families  who  generally 
intend  to  keep  their  gardens  supplied  with  the  choicest  fruit.  Now,  by 
using  discrimination  in  planting  the  proper  kinds  to  keep  up  a  rotation, 
their  tables  can  be  supplied  for  at  least  six  weeks. 

I  propose,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  show  our  method  of  culture,  and 
how  any  family,  at  a  very  little  cost  and  trouble,  may  supply  their  table 
with  this  choice  fruit,  and  any  party  grow  the  same  for  marketing  and 
make  them  very  profitable.  First  we  will  give  the  method  for  field  culture 
that  we  have  found  to  succeed  best  and  prove  most  profitable,  and  that 
too  without  the  use  of  stakes. 


We  have  found  any  soil  that  will  grow  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  well 
adapted  to  raspberry  culture,  and  have  seen  them  growing  on  all  kinds  of 
soil  with  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  results.  In  fact  it  is  not  so  strictly 
necessary  that  the  soil  should  be  of  that  light  character  and  easily  worked 
as  for  strawberries,  for  the  reason  that  the  work  can  be  mostly  done  with 
a  horse  and  cultivator,  while  strawberries  require  a  large  amount  of  hand 
work.  The  land  should  be  in  good  tillable  condition — that  is,  having  been 
occupied  by  some  crop  the  year  previous,  so  that  the  sod  will  be  entirely 
rotted  and  subdued.  Never  plant  any  small  fruit  on  sod  land,  if  it  can  be 
helped.  If  it  must  be  done,  do  the  planting  in  the  fall,  so  that  the  sod 
will  get  well  rotted  before  dry  weather  comes  on  the  next  season,  for  if  an 
unrotted  sod  lies  under  or  next  to  the  roots  of  any  plant,  in  time  of  a 
drouth  be  assured  the  largest  share  will  die  out.  One  important  thing 
must  be  observed.  If  the  soil  is  of  a  sour,  wettish  nature,  see  to  it  that  it 
is  properly  tilled  and  drained,  for  they  will  not  yield  good  crops  on  such 
ground,  neither  will  the  plants  that  are  layered  to  increase  roots  “  take  ’’ 

1  well  when  water  lies  close  to  the  surface. 
m,  We  have  practiced  both  the  “hill”  and  “row”  or  “hedge”  system,  jjk 
0  and,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  prefer  the  latter — 1st.  Because  (J 
■ - 
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we  can  plant  from  a  half  to  two-thirds  more  plants  on  the  same  piece  of 
ground,  and  as  they  yield  but  about  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  a  crop  the 
first  year  after  setting,  we  get  twice  to  three  times  the  amount  of  fruit  the 
first  year,  thus  making  our  ground  pay  us  better  the  first  bearing  year. 
This  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  in  “  hill  ”  culture  the  plants  are  set  6  by  6 
feet,  or  1,210  plants  to  the  acre,  while  if  set  by  the  row  system  they  should 
be  set  7  feet  one  way,  and  2  to  3  feet  the  other — if  3  feet,  then  we  have 
2,076  plants.  Now  as  a  one  year  old  raspberry  may  be  allowed  to  bear  at 
least  a  pint  of  fruit  that  season,  if  trimmed  and  cut  back  as  we  shall  direct, 
we  shall  get  the  first  bearing  year,  from  the  hill  sets  605  quarts  per  acre,  or 
19  bushels  ;  and  from  the  last  or  row  system,  1,038  quarts,  or  38  bushels  ; 
and  the  second  year,  if  they  have  received  such  attention  as  we  shall  des¬ 
cribe,  and  such  varieties  are  planted  as  we  shall  name,  we  name  but  a  fair 
crop  when  we  put  the  plants  at  two  quarts  to  the  bush,  or  from  an  acre  of 
“hills,”  2,420  quarts,  or  75  bushels  ;  while  from  the  latter  at  least  one- 
half  larger  crop  can  be  obtained,  (not  as  many  again,  for  the  bushes  have 
now  become  so  large  that  they  meet  together,  and  do  not  have  that  chance 
to  fruit  on  all  sides  as  when  in  hills ;)  still  100  to  125  bushels  can  be 
relied  upon. 

Another  reason  why  the  “  row”  system  is  profitable,  is  that  the  plants 
sustain  each  other,  and  are  not  liable  to  get  twisted  off  by  hard  winds; 
and  still  another  reason  is  that  double  the  amount  of  plants  can  be  obtained 
from  the  plants  the  first  season,  and  at  least  half  as  many  again  the 
second  season. 

We  usually  lay  off  our  lands  so  that  the  rows  will  be  from  16  to  20  rods 
long.  We  mark  out  with  a  plow,  being  guided  by  a  stake  in  the  centre 
and  at  each  opposite  end  from  where  we  start. 


The  plants  are  kept  trenched  in  and  taken 
from  the  trenches  as  they  are  needed  to  plant. 
A  boy  drops  them  along  the  furrow,  and  a 
careful  person  follows  and  sets  them  out,  being 
careful  to  spread  the  roots  and  draw  in  a  little 
firm  dirt  to  come  in  contact  with  the  roots.  If 
it  is  the  “  sucker  ”  variety,  we  usually  leave 
on  about  6  inches  of  wood  to  show  where  the 
plant  is,  so  that  it  can  be  worked,  if  necessary, 
before  the  germ  makes  its  appearance.  If  of 
the  “layer”  kind,  such  as  the  Doolittle,  we 
spread  out  the  roots  carefully,  (fig.  66,)  the 
line  indicating  the  top  of  the  soil,  with  just  a 


Fig.  67. 


trifle  of  the  cane  that  should  be  left  on  the  plant  above  and  the  germ 
below  the  surface.  Our  object  in  leaving  a  little  wood  above  is,  as  above 
stated,  to  indicate  where  the  plant  is  ;  if  there  should  be  none  of  the  cane 
on  the  root  to  show  above  ground,  take  pains  and  spat  the  top  of  the 
ground  right  over  the  plant  with  the  back  of  the  hoe,  to  show  where  it  is 


1 66 
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planted,  and  then  if  dry  weather  follows,  and  the  germ  does  not  show 
itself,  the  crust  can  be  broken  and  worked  a  little  with  the  fork,  (fig.  68,) 

an  instrument  that  is  admi¬ 
rable  for  working  around 
them  the  first  time,  as  it 
Fig.  68.  pulverizes  the  soil  so  nicely. 


Fig.  69. 


We  usually  plant  potatoes  or  beans  half  way  between  them  the  first 
year,  being  careful,  however,  if  it  is  the  Black  Cap  family,  or  the  “layer  ” 
sort,  and  we  are  desirous  to  get  an  increase  of  plants,  to  plant  early  kinds 
of  potatoes,  so  that  they  will  be  ready  to  dig  before  it  is  time  to  layer  the 
,  new  growth ;  but  if  the  “sucker”  kinds,  then  later 

potatoes  can  be  planted.  As  soon  as  the  new 
growth  gets  about  one  foot  high,  we  pass  over  the 
rows  and  nip  off  just  enough  to  check  its  growth. 

If  it  is  the  sticker  sort,  we  would  allow  it  to  get  3 
feet  high  before  nipping.  It  will  usually  throw  up 
one  or  two  sprouts,  (fig.  69.)  These  should  be 
nipped  back  as  represented  by  the  cross  line  in  fig. 

69.  We  cannot  give  the  exact  season  for  doing 
it,  as  they  are  so  variable  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  ;  but  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  to  let  bush  get 
not  to  exceed  18  inches  in  height,  and  then  nip  it 
off  just  enough  to  check  its  growth.  Soon  these 
shoots  will  throw  out  laterals,  and  in  two  to  three  weeks  will  present  an 
appearance  as  represented  in  fig.  70,  the  cross  line  showing  where  the 

bush  was  nipped  as  first  des¬ 
cribed. 

Nowifvery  large,  stocky  plants 
are  wanted  early  in  the  fall,  we 
would  not  advise  further  nipping, 
but  as  soon  as  any  or  all  of  the 
above  tip  ends  show  a  purplish, 
leafless,  snakish  looking  appear¬ 
ance,  bury  them  with  a  trowel  at 
an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and  you 
will  have,  in  four  to  six  weeks,  as 
Fig.  70.  fine  roots  as  you  would  desire, 

and  when  these  are  taken  up,  6  to  8  inches  of  cane  can  be  left  on  them,  and 
the  bush  cut  back,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  (fig.  70,)  for  fruiting 
the  next  season — say  not  over  18  inches  high  and  18  inches  across.  If  you 
desire  to  give  your  bushes  a  better  shape  for  fruiting  the  next  season,  and 
want  to  increase  plants  from  them  to  the  largest  possible  number ,  then  nip 
all  of  above  stalks  off  back  to  where  the  dotted  lines  are — say  just  as  they  I 
are  forming  the  tip  described,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  time  you  will  have  JA 
a  bush  having,  instead  of  eight  to  twelve  tips  to  layer  as  in  the  first  case,  (] 
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forty  to  sixty.  In  fact  we  have  layered  as  high  as  one  hundred  very  fine  ' 
plants  from  one  bush  by  nipping  back  the  second  time.  The  plants  being 
layered  late,  and  not  having  so  much  room  to  form  fully  developed  roots, 
do  not  get  as  large  or  fine,  but  still  we  have  had  just  about  as  good  suc¬ 
cess  with  them.  In  both  cases  after  taking  up  the  roots  we  cut  the  bush 
back  to  where  the  dotted  line  is. 

As  soon  as  they  are  through  fruiting  the  first  year,  cut  out  the  fruit-bearing 
canes,  having  in  the  meantime  however  nipped  back  the  new  growth  when 
it  gets  about  two  or  three  feet  high.  If  a  large  early  plant  is  desired  this 
season,  and  numbers  are  not  so  much  desired,  don’t  nip  the  second  time, 
but  layer  as  soon  as  they  have  formed  tips  as  described  above.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  large  quantities  of  plants  are  wanted,  nip  off  these  side  branches 
when  they  get  about  two  feet  long,  and  they  will  give  you  as  many  tips  as 
you  can  find  space  to  put  them  in. 

We  prefer  not  to  allow  them  to  bear  a  large  crop  the  first  bear¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  apt  to  damage  them  for  future  planting.  The  less  they 
are  allowed  to  bear  the  first  bearing  year,  the  longer  the  plantation 
will  last. 

Remember,  if  it  is  desired  to  do  away  with  stakes,  this  “nipping  back” 
must  be  closely  and  systematically  attended  to,  and  judgment  used  in  so 
doing.  If  the  plant  proves  to  be  a  splindling  weak  one,  nip  it  back  more, 
and  if  a  strong  stocky  plant,  it  will  not  need  such  close  pruning.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  when  a  bush  has  been  layered  to  increase 
plants  from,  it  will  not  stand  up  as  erect  as  those  that  have  been  closely 
pruned  and  not  bent  over  to  layer. 

We  usually  cut  out  the  old  wood  with  a  pruning  knife,  wearing  at  the 
same  time  a  pair  of  leather  harvest  mittens.  This  is  thrown  in  piles 
together  from  two  rows  each  side,  and  boys  carry  it  out  to  the  ends  of  the 
rows  with  forks,  whence  it  is  carted  off  to  burn. 

The  raspberry  crop  is  largely  increased  by  a  heavy  mulching  close  around 
the  crown,  and  a  thorough  and  constant  pulverizing  of  the  soil  with 
the  cultivator,  up  to  fruiting  season.  In  the  winter  this  mulching 
can  be  applied,  and  it  not  only  acts  as  a  mulch  and  protection  against 
drouths,  but  enriches  and  supplies  the  plant  with  desired  and  necessary 
nourishment. 

The  red  raspberries  do  not  require  that  close  nipping  back  that  the 
blacks  do,  to  make  them  grow  stocky.  If  the  new  growth  is  nipped 
when  they  are  about  three  feet  high,  it  will  cause  them  to  thicken  up 
and  grow  very  strong.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  Clark  and 
Philadelphia. 

We  usually  pick  our  fruit  every  other  day — that  is,  by  picking  half  the 
plantation  every  day  and  alternating. 

We  prefer  the  square  splint  baskets  for  shipping ;  and  pints  are  far  , 
preferable  to  quarts,  for  the  less  fruit  there  is  in  a  body  the  less  apt  it  is  to  JA 
heat  and  spoil.  These  are  packed  in  a  slat  crate,  as  represented  in  (j 
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figures  71  and  72.  They  will  receive  four  tiers  of  baskets  of  fifteen  each, 
making  sixty  in  all.  The  first  tier  is  placed  on  the  three  horizontal  strips 
that  form  the  bottom  ;  and  before  putting  in  the 
second,  the  frame  or  slat,  (fig.  71,)  is  placed  on 


the  baskets  already  in 
position,  so  that  each  bar 
rests  on  the  two  edges  of 
the  contiguous  ones  hold¬ 
ing  them  firmly  in  place. 
The  frame  is  made  of  four 


Fig.  71. 


Fig.  72. 


bars,  each  two  feet  long,  and  half  an  inch  square,  across  which  six  thin 
boards,  two  inches  wide,  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick  (slit  from  two 
inch  plank)  are  fastened  by  small  nails.  The  whole  box  is  filled  in  the 
same  way.  When  the  top  board  is  nailed  on,  the  berries  will  carry  safely 
long  distances,  if  kept  right  side  up.  The  elasticity  of  the  slats  assists 
materially  towards  this  result. 

We  usually  make  up  plenty  of  these  cases,  and  if  express  charges  are 
so  high  as  not  to  pay  to  have  the  case  returned,  we  have  our  consignee 
“  nest  ”  the  baskets  together  and  send  back  by  express,  and  the  crates 
returned  as  freight  or  by  canal  boat.  Still  they  are  made  up  so  cheap  that 
if  they  are  not  returned  it  is  no  great  loss. 

Of  the  Red  sorts,  we  can  recommend  for  general  cultivation  and  profit ,  the 
Kirtland,  Clark  and  Philadelphia,  (fig.  73.)  The  first  is  a  medium  sized 


Fig.  ?3 — Philadelphia.  Fig.  74.— Mammoth  Cluster. 


fruit,  but  very  prolific;  bright  scarlet,  delicious,  and  yielding  its  whole  crop 
at  two  or  three  pickings  ;  early,  making  it  one  of  the  most  profitable  with 
us.  The  second  is  a  magnificent  fruit,  large  size,  bright  scarlet,  productive 
and  hardy;  and.  the  last  the  most  productive  raspberry  we  have  ever  grown 
of  the  red  sorts  ;  flavor  No.  2,  but  hardy  as  a  burr  oak,  and  a  sure  bearer 
every  year  ;  sufficiently  firm  to  market  in  pint  baskets. 

Of  the  Blacks  we  would  recommend  the  Davison  Thornless  and  Doolittle 
for  early,  the  Miami  and  Seneca  for  medium,  and  Mammoth  Cluster  (fig.  74) 
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^  for  late,  all  very  hardy  and  productive,  and  keeping  up  a  supply  for  at  least 
|  six  weeks,  although  the  main  pickings  for  marketing  last  but  about 
four  weeks. 

We  usually  pay  two  cents  per  quart  for  picking.  The  average  price  has 
been  twelve  to  fifteen  cents  per  quart.  If  planted  with  care,  with  oft 
repeated  cultivation,  75  to  100  bushels  per  acre  is  a  fair  average  crop  from 
full  grown  bushes — that  is,  the  second  year  after  setting.  If  the  old  wood 
is  kept  out  as  described,  plenty  of  enriching  compost  and  mulch  supplied, 
a  plantation  will  last  six  to  eight  years.  Two  hundred'  dollars  per  acre  is 
a  fair  average  amount  to  realize  from  a  well  tended  acre  of  raspberries — 
not  counting  in  profits  realized  from  plants.  After  the  first  year,  there  is 
no  cost  of  plowing,  or  plants  and  setting,  and  but  few  weeds  will  grow 
if  thoroughly  worked  the  first  year. 

For  family  use,  they  can  be  set  in  a  row  next  to  a  fence.  An  ordinary 
family,  say  of  six  persons,  can  rely  on  having  their  table  bountifully  sup¬ 
plied  for  six  weeks,  by  setting  six  of  each,  Davison  Thornless,  Doolittle, 
Seneca  and  Mammoth  Cluster,  and  six  of  each,  Kirtland,  Clark  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  If  it  is  in  a  section  where  peaches  do  not  thrive,  then  set,  by  all 
means,  twelve  Lum’s  Fall-Bearing  and  Catawissa ;  cut  out  the  old  wood 
entirely  each  fall,  and  grow  the  new  wood  only  each  season,  trimming  and 
nipping  them  back  until  August ;  and  they  will  yield  a  splendid  crop  of 
fruit  late  in  the  fall ,  especially  if  heavily  mulched  with  coarse  litter  the 
early  part  of  the  season. 


ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING. 


HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  of  Western  New-York,  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  best, 
hardiest  and  most  reliable  shrubs,  proved  such  by  experience  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State.  Only  seven  ballots  were  handed  in,  and  the  following 
was  the  result : 


Deutzia  gracilis, .  6  votes. 

W'egela  rosea .  do. 

Purple  Fringe, .  do. 

Japan  Quince, .  do. 

Spirtea  lanceolata, .  5  votes. 

Deutzia  crenata,  (double,) .  do. 

Persian  Lilac .  do. 

White  Fringe, . 4  votes. 

Double  Syringa, .  do. 

Snowball, . 3  votes. 


Double  Scarlet  Thorn, .  3  votes. 

Plum-leaved  Spiraea, .  do. 

Double  Flowering  Almond .  do. 

Tartarian  Honeysuckle, .  do. 

Prunus  trilobata, .  do. 

White  Lilac, .  2  votes. 

Double  Althea,  .  do. 

Forsythia  viridissima .  do. 

Pink  Flowering  Currant, .  do. 


The  following  had  one  vote  each  :  Daphne  mezereum,  Josikea 
Lilac,  Double  White  Almond,  Purple  Barberry,  Siberian  Lilac,  Silver 
Bell,  Magnolia  obovata,  Deutzia  scabra,  Rose  acacia,  Barberry,  and  a 
few  others. 
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The  Best  Rhododendrons. — Tilton’s  Journal  describes  the  great 
success  in  the  culture  of  the  Rhododendron  at  Mr.  Hunnewell’s  place  near 
Boston.  The  ground  is  prepared  in  the  most  thorough  manner.  They 
are  sheltered,  but  not  shaded;  and  not  less  than  fifteen  feet  is  allowed  to 
each  plant  when  fully  grown  ;  and  thus  sheltered  and  managed,  they  become 
clothed  with  verdure  down  to  the  ground.  “Imagine,”  says  the  writer, 
“a  Rhododendron  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  wholly  covered  with  flowers 
and  foliage  !  One  such  plant  would  De  worth  more  than  a  hundred  of  the 
bare,  lean,  straggling  stems  too  often  shown.”  The  following  select  list  of 
sorts  is  given  as  combining  variety  of  color  and  uniform  hardiness,  viz., 
Purpureum,  Grandjlorum ,  Archimedes ,  (scarlet,)  Everestianum ,  Album 
grandiflorutn,  Roseum  magnuvi  and  Chancellor. 

Forming  Lawns. — There  are  three  modes  of  forming  lawns.  The 
first — to  mellow  the  surface  and  sow  grass  seed  thickly,  which  coming  up 
with  the  weeds,  the  seeds  of  which  are  in  the  soil,  much  labor  is  required 
afterwards  to  get  all  these  out  by  hand.  The  second  is  to  plow  and  re-plow, 
harrow  and  re-harrow,  for  a  season,  in  order  to  work  out  all  the  foul  seeds, 
allowing  time  between  each  operation  for  the  seeds  to  germinate,  and  re¬ 
membering  that  many  seeds  will  not  grow  if  buried  over  an  inch  deep  ; 
hence  the  necessity  of  repeating  the  stirring  many  times,  in  order  to  bring 
all  parts  up  to  the  surface.  Then  sow  fine  grass  seed,  such  as  red-top, 
June  grass,  white  clover,  &c.,  mixed,  and  at  the  rate  of  at  least  one  bushel 
per  acre,  rolling  it  in.  This  is  to  be  done  as  early  as  possible  in  spring, 
and  then,  when  it  is  a  few  inches  high,  mow  it  closely  as  often  as  once 
a  week  the  season  through.  This  will  give  a  handsome  green  carpet-like 
velvet.  The  third  mode,  ususlly  the  most  expensive,  but  the  most  speedy 
and  certain,  if  well  performed,  is  to  turf  the  surface.  First  make  the  soil 
deep  and  mellow,  and  even  at  the  surface  ;  then  pare  from  an  old  pasture 
the  turf,  cut  very  smooth,  with  perfectly  parallel  and  straight  sides,  and 
of  a  perfectly  uniform  thickness  of  about  two  and  a  half  inches  ;  spread 
this  turf  over  the  mellow  surface,  as  smooth  as  a  floor,  and  roll  evenly. 
If  manure  is  applied  to  make  the  soil  rich,  it  must  be  finely  pulverized, 
and  thoroughly  and  very  evenly  worked  in. 

Carting  Sand  on  Gardens. — We  have  covered  a  piece  of  clayey 
garden  soil  with  a  layer  of  sand  two  inches  thick,  which,  when  thoroughly 
worked  through,  greatly  improved  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  changed 
it  from  one  of  a  heavy  clammy  character  to  a  fine  friable  loam.  This  was 
done  twelve  years  ago,  and  its  improved  character  continues  without  any 
abatement.  In  fact  the  sand  cannot  work  out — it  must  remain  perpetually 
where  it  is  put.  It  is  here  that  the  practice  of  drawing  on  sand  has  its 
great  and  peculiar  advantage.  Manures  will  dissolve  and  become  ab¬ 
stracted  by  plants  ;  but  sand  neither  dissolves,  evaporates,  nor  goes  into 
plants. 


Norway  Screens. — A  young  planter  inquires  the  cost  of  a  good 
made  of  Norway  spruce  trees,  intended  to  form  both  a  screen  and  1 
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— not  for  the  exclusion  of  rampant  cattle,  but  to  prevent  the  ordinary 
passage  of  men  and  animals. 

For  this  purpose,  trees  set  three  feet  apart,  would  probably  answer  the 
desired  purpose  completely  in  the  course  of  six  or  seven  years,  and  par¬ 
tially  in  four  or  five  years,  or  even  sooner — especially  if  the  soil  is  kept 
clean,  mellow  and  well  cultivated  for  several  feet  on  each  side  of  the  line. 
The  trees,  if  they  have  been  carefully  taken  up  and  set  out  well,  will  recover 
from  the  check  of  removal  in  a  year  or  two,  if  two  feet  high — say  one  year 
is  entirely  lost  by  transplanting.  If  three  or  four  feet  high,  they  will  not 
recover  quite  so  soon ;  but  much  will  depend  on  the  care  and  skill  of  the 
operation,  and  on  a  moderate  cutting  back  in  the  spring  when  set  out. 
They  will  grow  about  three  feet  a  year,  (only  one  and  a  half  if  not  cultiva¬ 
ted,)  and  in  six  years  will  be  fifteen  feet  high  if  desired,  or  if  not  shortened 
down  any.  Plants  from  one  to  two  feet  high  may  be  had  for  about  $15 
per  hundred,  of  the  larger  nurserymen  ;  of  some,  cheaper  ;  and  a  hundred 
will  set  out  300  feet,  or  18  rods.  The  plants,  freight,  plowing,  setting,  &c., 
will  cost,  with  the  trees,  about  one  dollar  per  rod,  if  of  this  size  ;  but  they 
may  be  selected  of  smaller  size,  so  as  not  to  come  to  more  than  60  to  75 
cents,  set  out.  Cultivating  the  ground  for  a  few  years,  till  the  trees  are  well 
under  way,  so  as  to  keep  them  clean,  and  the  necessary  cutting  back,  need 
not  cost  more  than  25  cents  a  rod,  if  repeated  five  times  a  year  for  three 
years,  and  twice  a  year  for  two  additional  seasons.  By  repeating  it  often, 
the  work  will  be  less  expensive  and  be  of  much  more  use  than  if  done  at 
remote  intervals.  With  interest,  the  screen,  when  seven  years  old,  will  not 
cost  two  dollars  a  rod,  and  will  not  exceed  in  expense  a  good  post  and 
board  fence.  The  screen  must  not  be  sheared,  but  projecting  and  obtru¬ 
sive  limbs  shortened  back.  The  side  limbs  and  smaller  branches  and 
shoots  will  form  such  a  barrier  that  neither  men  nor  animals  will  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  go  through,  unless  some  great  and  special  inducement  invite  a 
hard  effort. 

PIoney  Locust  Hedge. — Of  late  years  many  miles  of  Honey  Locust 
hedges  have  been  planted  in  the  northern  States,  the  extreme  hardiness  of 
the  tree  giving  it  an  important  advantage  in  this  respect  over  the  more 
tender  Osage  Orange.  Its  straggling  growth,  however,  renders  extra 
care  necessary  in  cutting  back  and  training  to  the  proper  form,  and 
preventing  open  spaces  below.  A  fatal  error  on  this  point  prevails  exten¬ 
sively.  Many  of  the  young  hedges  are  not  cut  down  one-half  as  low  as  they 
should  be  during  their  early  growth.  We  have  taken  the  trouble  to  measure 
the  successive  heights  at  which  these  cuts  are  made,  in  a  large  portion  of 
the  hedges  planted  of  late  years,  and  which  the  owners  obviously  mean 
shall  be  well  managed,  so  far  as  they  understand  management.  One  in 
particular,  which  has  been  carefully  cultivated,  and  which  has  excited  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  has  the  first  cut  the  year  after  planting,  five  inches 
high ;  the  next  eight  inches  ;  the  third  sixteen  inches,  and  the  fourth 
eighteen  inches — the  height  at  the  present  time  being  nearly  or  about  four 
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feet — fig.  75  showing  the  hedge  as  seen  endwise,  with  its  thin  and  feeble 
appearance  below.  Fig.  76  represents  a  hedge  cut  as  it  should  be — the 
first  time  very  near  the  surface  ;  the  second,  three 
>  ^  inches  higher,  and  subsequently  four,  five  and 

six  inches,  or  but  little 
more.  Fig.  77  shows 
the  appearance  of  an 
attempted  hedge, where 


Fig.  75. — Badly  Cut  Hedge.  Fig.  76. — Properly  Cut. 

the  cutting  back  is  deferred  till  the  leaves  are  partly  or  wholly  expanded, 
producing  a  serious  check,  and  preventing  a  vigorous  growth  of  shoots. 
The  cutting  back  just  described,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  a  thick,  dense 
mass  near  the  bottom,  is  especially  important  for  the  Honey  Locust,  which, 
unlike  some  other  hedge  trees,  tends  to  grow  slender  and  with  compara¬ 
tively  few  branches — so  much  so  that  A.  J.  Downing  once  remarked  to  us, 
that  it  had  “no  hedginess  about  it,”  and  he  regarded  it  as  of  no  value  for 
this  purpose. 

Fences  and  Trees  by  the  Roadside. — An  effort  to  do  away  with 
roadside  fences — a  movement  which,  with  suitable  planting  and  care, 
would  render  our  country  thoroughfares  much  more  beautiful  and  attrac¬ 
tive  than  they  are  at  present — is  now  going  on  in  Western  New-York,  as 
we  learn  from  a  correspondent,  who  says  : 

“  Along  the  road  leading  from  Victor  Depot  to  the  East  Bloomfield 
railroad  station,  (about  six  miles,)  many  of  the  farmers  have  taken  away 
the  street  fences,  and  the  change  for  the  better  along  the  road  is  very 
striking.  The  highway  line  is  marked  only  by  a  row  of  apple  or  other 
fruit  trees,  and  the  grass  is  cut  from  time  to  time  along  the  track.  All 
the  stones  and  rubbish  are  kept  away,  and  the  ground  is  becoming  con¬ 
stantly  smoother,  and  to  travel  over  it  is  like  travelling  over  a  continuous 
farm,  with  occasional  houses  and  out-buildings.  I  noticed  that  some  had 
just  piled  their  rails,  and  I  could  see  that  it  had  commenced  on  one  of 
the  cross  roads. 

“One  cannot  help  regarding  the  people  as  more  civilized  than  in  regions 
where  the  practice  has  not  yet  begun,  and  will  it  not  have  an  improving 
liberalizing  influence  on  all  who  come  in  contact  with  it?  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  a  course  that  is  so  evident  an  improvement  is  extending,  and 
commends  itself  to  all  within  its  influence.” 
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DESIGNS  FOR  GROUNDS  AND  GARDENS. 


THE  PLAN  for  a  small  village  door-yard  is  shown  in  fig.  78.  The 
house  stands  about  thirty  feet  back  from  the  street,  allowing  space 
for  small  trees  and  shrubs,  and,  if  desired,  some  flower  beds.  The  space 


in  front  of  the  house  is  planted 
with  roses  and  other  small 
shrubs,  but  these  might  give 
place  to  bulbs,  annuals  and 
herbaceous  perennials  of  the 
larger  kinds,  in  which  case 
great  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  them  in  the  neatest  and 
most  perfect  order,  as  there  is 
no  excuse  whatever  for  allow¬ 
ing  so  small  a  piece  of  ground 
to  present  a  slovenly  appear¬ 
ance.  The  principal  walk  is 
up  to  the  front  of  the  dwelling, 
but  a  side  passage  to  the  right 


Fig.  78. — Small  Village  Door-Yard. 


allows  a  more  secluded  access  to  the  rear.  The  track  on  the  left  admits 
coal  and  other  wagons  to  the  kitchen  and  back  grounds  ;  but  if  the  lot 
should  happen  to  be  too  narrow  for  this  passage,  it  may  be  entirely  omit¬ 
ted,  and  the  hand-cart  or  wheelbar-  1  \ 


row  employed. 


Fig.  79  shows  the  plan  of  a  still 
smaller  yard,  the  house  standing 
within  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  of  the 
street.  The  passage  on  the  left  is 
for  the  wheelbarrow  to  the  vegetable 
garden.  The  shrubbery  in  front 
must  be  of  the  most  select  kinds, 
and  be  symmetrical  growers,  so  that 
the  place  may  have  a  polished  ap¬ 
pearance. 


Fig.  79. — Smaller  Door-Yard. 


Fig.  80  represents  the  plan  of  grounds  where  one  acre  is  occupied  with 
the  dwelling  and  the  surrounding  ornamental  planting  and  flower  garden. 
It  is  supposed  to  face  the  west,  and  the  arrangement  of  some  of  the  details 
is  made  in  accordance  with  this  position.  With  a  slight  alteration  it  may 
be  varied  to  suit  any  other  aspect.  The  kitchen  and  fruit  garden  may  be 
extended  back  to  any  desired  distance,  so  as  to  embrace  one  or  two  acres, 
or  more. 

But  little  explanation  is  required.  The  carriage  and  wagon  entrance,  on 
the  left,  separates  on  approaching  the  house,  carriages  taking  the  right, 
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and  loaded  wagons  and  carts  the  left,  to  the  barn  or  rear  grounds.  Along 
the  left  boundary,  and  facing  the  south,  are  placed  hot-beds,  &c.,  the 
materials  for  which  are  easily  obtained  from  the  stable.  The  flower 
garden  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  dwelling,  the  circular,  elliptical  and 
arabesque  beds  being  cut  in  the  smooth  turf,  and  kept  well  cultivated 
with  bulbs,  annuals  and  herbaceous  perennials.  Similar  beds  may  be 
occupied  with  the  smaller  shrubs  ;  the  larger  shrubs  and  small  trees, 
after  they  become  will  established,  will  grow  in  the  turf.  The  nearer 
of  the  two  seats  or  summer-houses,  is  placed  where  seclusion  is  de¬ 
sirable  ;  and  the  rear  one  at  a  pleasant  view  of  most  of  the  grounds. 

The  walks  need  no  explanation ;  the  one  beyond  the  rear  summer¬ 
house  passes  along  the  fruit  garden,  and  may  or  may  not  be  flanked  with  or¬ 
namental  shrubbery, 
as  the  owner  may 
desire.  An  irregu¬ 
lar  screen  of  small 
evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs,  nearly  ex¬ 
cludes  the  view  of  the 
fruit  and  kitchen  gar¬ 
dens,  and  along  the 
rear  of  this  screen 
is  the  space  for  the 
horse  to  turn  in  cul¬ 
tivating  the  rows. 

The  portion  of  the 
garden  nearest  the 
barn  is  devoted  to 
vegetables,  planted 
in  drills  between 
rows  of  currants, 


Fig.  80. — One  Acre. 

gooseberries  and  raspberries,  which  thus  obtain  their  share  of  good  culture 
at  little  expense  and  trouble,  and  are  too  low  to  shade  the  annual  crops. 

On  the  right  are  the  lines  of  dwarf  apples,  dwarf  pears,  grapes  and  other 
fruits  requiring  nearly  exclusive  possession  of  the  ground,  and  like  the 
smaller  plants,  kept  cultivated  by  horses.  A  shallow  plowing  early  in 
spring,  before  the  buds  swell,  will  mellow  the  soil  and  do  no  harm  to  the 
trees  should  a  few  roots  be  broken,  while  serious  injury  might  result  from 
tearing  the  roots  after  the  leaves  are  out.  The  cultivation  for  the  rest  ot 
the  season  is  therefore  done  with  the  cultivator  and  harrow,  the  latter 
leaving  the  surface  smooth  to  pass  over  in  gathering  the  fruit  in  autumn. 

One  good  gardener  will  keep  such  a  place  as  this  in  finished  order. 
The  acre  of  ornamental  ground  should  be  mowed  once  a  week  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  requiring  one  day  or  more.  Another  day  in  the  week 
will  enable  him  to  dress  the  walks  and  flower  beds.  The  remainder  may 
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be  devoted  to  the  rear  gardens,  and  to  various  other  or  miscellaneous 
jobs,  in  connection  with  the  grounds.  More  labor  might  be  expended  in 
keeping  the  whole  in  a  highly  finished  condition,  bedding  out  flowers  as 
they  bloom  from  propagating  houses,  &c. 

A  village  lot,  about  four  or  five  rods  wide,  is  represented  by  fig.  81.  I  he 
principal  object  is  to  obtain  a  small  flower  garden  and  shrubbery  on  an 
area  of  about  one-tenth  of  an  acre,  and  allow  space  for  a  kitchen  garden 
and  a  few  of  the  smaller  sized  fruit  trees  on  nearly  twice  as  much  ground 
in  the  rear.  If  desired  there  may  be  a  small  horse  or  cow  barn  in  the 
rear  corner  on  the  left— the  “cart-way”  otherwise  being  intended  only  for 
conveying  coal  and  other  heavy  articles  to  the  kitchen  cellar.  A  small 

screen  of  evergreen  trees 
runs  on  the  right  of  the 
cartway  to  separate  it 
from  the  rest  of  the 
grounds,  and  the  bound¬ 
ary  on  the  left  of  this  way 
may  be  planted  with 
grapes,  or  with  raspber¬ 
ries  ;  the  former  being 
trained  on  the  boundary 
fence,  and  the  latter  kept 
snugly  within  bounds  by 
a  slat  running  parallel 
with  the  fence,  and  about 
six  or  eight  inches  from 
it — the  included  space 
holding  the  canes  spread 

Fig.  81. — Lot  Four  Rods  Wide.  out  like  a  fan. 

No  large  trees  are  planted  on  these  grounds,  as  they  would  after  a  while 
occupy  too  much  space  and  shade  the  smaller  shrubbery  and  flower  beds. 
Small  trees  may  occupy  the  most  remote  corners,  large  shrubs  the  more 
open  space,  and  small  shrubs  only  be  placed  near  the  flower  beds,  where 
it  is  important  to  preserve  an  open  space  for  full  sunlight.  A  few  plants 
will  flourish  in  the  more  shaded  spots.  The  flower  beds  are  mostly  circular, 
with  two  elliptical  ones.  The  circular  beds  are  most  easily  laid  out  and 
kept  in  exact  shape,  according  to  the  mode  described  on  page  153  of  the 
fifth  volume  of  Rural  Affairs.  On  the  same  page  the  mode  ot  dialing 
elliptical  figures  is  also  distinctly  pointed  out. 

For  the  smaller  trees  and  large  shrubs,  the  following  are  among  the  best, 
hardiest  and  most  common  : 

Chinese  Magnolia,  Soulange’s  Magnolia,  1  artarian  Honeysuckle,  (red, 
l  white  and  pink  striped,)  the  large  Philadelphus,  Hawthorn,  (white,  pink 
and  crimson,)  common  and  Siberian  Lilacs,  Cornelian  Cherry,  Silver  Bell, 
Virgilia,  Snowball,  Purple  Fringe,  Cercis,  & c.  Among  the  finest  hardy 
- - - 
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when  they  can  be  easily  seen,  and  injury  to  the  trees  prevented.  The  fruit 
garden  may  be  kept  cultivated  by  a  shallow  plowing  early  in  spring,  and 
a  few  harrowings  afterwards,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  rollings  near  the 
season  of 'fruit,  to  keep  it  smooth  to  the  pickers.  The  ice-house,  hen¬ 
house,  and  other  of  the  smaller  buildings,  may  be  placed  near  the  carriage- 
house.  An  evergreen  hedge  or  screen  separates  the  kitchen  garden  from 
the  front  grounds.  A  water  reservoir  and  hitching  posts,  are  placed  at  the 
right  of  the  house,  at  the  intersection  of  roads. 

By  more  expenditure  of  labor  and  attention,  flower  beds  may  be  cut  in 
a  circular  form  near  the  dwelling,  and  the  lawn  may  be  kept  in  the  best 
order  by  mowing  every  few  days.  The  main  object,  however,  is  to  present 
in  this  plan  simple,  neat  and  cheaply  kept  grounds  for  a  farm  residence, 
with  little  expense. 


A  WIND-EXPOSURE  AND  LAKE-PROSPECT. 


A  FRIEND  who  had  purchased  a  building  lot  of  several  acres  on  an 
elevated  ridge  commanding  an  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect  on 
one  of  the  lakes  of  the  western  part  of  New- York  State,  found  himself  in 


Fig.  83 .—A.,  Dwelling — B.,  Summer-House — Flower  Garden  between. 
the  dilemma  of  either  shutting  out  this  fine  view  by  trees,  or  of  exposing  his 
house  to  the  sweep  of  the  prevailing  westerly  winds  in  winter.  He  applied 
to  us  for  relief  from  the  difficulty,  and  we  accordingly  proposed  the  plan 
shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving,  (fig.  83.) 

As  it  was  impossible  to  have  the  lake  prospect  in  full  view,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  shut  off  the  sweep  of  the  winds  from  that  direction,  it  was 
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proposed  to  relinquish  the  whole  of  the  western  landscape  from  the  win¬ 
dows  or  verandas  of  the  dwelling,  and  to  secure  this  view  from  other 
portions  of  the  grounds.  On-  this  side  of  the  house,  and  at  a  proper  dis¬ 
tance  from  it,  and  from  the  western  boundary  of  the  lot,  irregular  belts  ot 
trees  were  to  be  planted,  mostly  evergreen,  with  some  deciduous  inter¬ 
mixed,  or  rather  skirting  their  sides.  The  evergreens  would  serve  as  a 
screen,  and  the  deciduous  trees  soften  the  hard  outline  which  they  would 
otherwise  present.  Such  hardy  and  strong  growing  evergreens  were  to 
be  employed  as  Norway  Spruce,  Menzies’  Spruce,  Scotch  Pine,  White  or 
Weymouth  Pine,  common  Hemlock,  Black  Spruce,  Austrian  Pine,  &c. 
The  exterior  or  outer  portions  of  these  belts  should  be  of  the  lighter  or 
more  airy  species,  as  the  Hemlock  and  Weymouth  Pine,  more  loosely 
scattered,  so  as  to  blend  properly  with  the  deciduous  plantings.  These, 
when  well  grown,  would  entirely  shut  off  the  west  winds  in  winter,  and 
exclude  the  lake  prospect  in  summer  from  the  dwelling. 

But  by  placing  the  ornamental  garden,  (see  engraving,)  with  its  flower 
beds  cut  in  the  smoothly  shaven  turf,  in  the  direction  of  these  belts,  the 
walks  might  properly  be  made  to  pass  into  them, — where  a  summer-house 
or  two  was  to  be  placed,  entered  on  the  wooded,  eastern  or  screen  side,  and 
on  looking  out  towards  the  west,  the  whole  of  the  view  would  be  at  once 
presented  in  this  direction — including  the  village  spires  below,  the  lake 
bordered  with  woods,  green  fields,  distant  blue  hills  beyond  the  water,  and 
the  western  horizon.  A  sufficient  portion  of  the  grounds  west  of  these 
dense  plantings  were  to  be  reserved,  and  more  sparingly  set  with  trees, 
so  as  not  to  cut  off  the  view,  but  to  give  a  pleasant  aspect  to  the  whole 
picture. 

There  are  many  places  where  a  difficulty  similar  to  that  here  alluded  to 
is  found  to  occur ;  and  by  resorting  to  a  like  expedient,  necessary  shelter 
may  be  secured,  greater  variety  given  to  the  landscape  effect,  and  every¬ 
thing  of  interest  secured  to  the  grounds. 


FRUIT  CULTURE. 


STRAIGHTENING  UP  TREES. — If  newly  set  trees  of  moderate 
size  have  been  well  dug  up,  with  plenty  of  roots,  and  the  roots  well 
spread  on  every  side,  they  will  maintain  a  stiff,  upright  position,  and  need 
no  additional  staking  or  stiffening.  But  they  have  not  always  received 
such  careful  attention ;  and  in  this  case  they  may  need  straightening  up. 
Nothing  can  be  much  worse  for  a  tree  than  the  bending  about  in  the  earth 
by  strong  winds.  They  will  sometimes  stand  well  till  the  leaves  come  out, 
ch  the  winds  have  more  purchase  on  them,  and  staking  may  be 


Strawberry  Runners. — The  formation  of  runners  by  the  stools  or 
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hills  of  strawberries,  exhausts  and  checks  the  plants  more  than  a  dense 
mass  of  weeds.  If  you  wish  them  to  become  strong,  and  bear  large,  ex¬ 
cellent  fruit,  and  plenty  of  it,  keep  the  runners  cut  off,  and  repeat  the 
operation  once  a  week  through  the  summer.  Begin  the  work  as  soon  as 
the  plants  begin  to  form  runners,  and  not  after  they  have  sent  them  out  in 
profusion — which  is  usually  immediately  after  bearing  time.  If  intended 
for  increase,  and  to  form  new  beds,  a  small  portion  of  the  bed  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  run  and  root. 

Black  Knot  on  the  Plum. — Remember  the  old  and  well  tried  reme¬ 
dy  of  cutting  off  as  fast  as  the  first  indications  appear.  Do  not  wait  till 
the  tree  is  covered  with  these  excrescences  and  destroyed.  The  com¬ 
plaint  sometimes  made,  that  cutting  does  not  cure  the  malady,  when  the 
remedy  is  applied  months  too  late,  is  not  more  reasonable  than  to  denounce 
water  for  putting  out  fire  were  the  engine  and  hose  companies  to  come  on 
the  ground  and  commence  playing  on  the  heap  of  ashes  the  year  after  the 
conflagration.  The  labor  and  attention  needed  to  keep  the  plum  thus 
clear  of  the  knot  are  not  half  as  great  as  to  keep  a  potato  or  cabbage  patch 
clear  of  weeds,  which  every  one  so  willingly  performs. 

Thinning  Apples. — Remember  that  it  is  not  more  than  one-fourth  the 
labor  to  thin  out  the  small,  defective,  scabby  or  stung  apples,  when  they 
are  quarter  grown  than  to  hand-pick  and  assort  them  the  next  autumn — 
and  the  selected  specimens  which  are  left  have  a  better  chance  to  grow, 
and  sell  at  a  higher  price  in  market. 

Grapes  Overbearing. — Do  not  allow  grapevines  to  overbear.  Many 
a  young  vineyard  has  been  injured,  if  not  ruined,  by  carrying  too  much 
fruit.  Novices  often  delight  to  show  how  many  grapes  they  have  on  their 
young  vines,  and  to  tell  how  many  tons  per  acre  their  new  vineyards 
have  yielded.  They  might  as  well  boast  of  making  a  young  horse  sick  by  hard 
driving.  Thin  out  the  bunches  as  soon  as  they  have  set,  and  let  the  crop 
be  small.  It  will  be  all  the  better  in  quality,  and  the  vines  will  preserve 
their  health  and  vigor. 

Grape  Layers. — These  may  be  easily  made  on  a  small  scale  by  the 
amateur,  or  by  the  farmer  who  wishes  to  plant  out  an  additional  vine  or  two, 
by  laying  down  a  good  strong  shoot  of  this  summer’s  growth,  and  burying 
it  a  few  inches  deep  at  the  middle.  Roots  will  be  thrown  out  at  the  joints, 
and  by  taking  up  before  winter,  and  cutting  in  two,  two  good  plants  will 
be  made  from  each  layer.  If  the  laying  down  is  done  too  soon,  the  shoot 
will  be  soft,  and  may  rot ;  if  left  too  late,  there  will  not  be  time  enough  for 
the  roots  to  form.  The  proper  season  is  just  when  it  is  beginning  to  assume 
a  little  of  the  hardness  of  wood.  The  formation  of  layers  exhausts  a  vine 
in  the  same  way  that  runners  exhaust  strawberries  ;  they  should  therefore 
be  sparingly  made  from  bearing  vines.  If  the  summer  happens  to  be  very 
dry,  the  soil  at  the  buried  part  must  be  kept  moist  by  mulching. 

Cultivating  Orchards. — We  see  a  successful  experiments 
some  of  the  papers,  performed  by  H.  Dayton  of  Alden,  Erie  Co 
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His  orchard  of  two  and  a  half  acres,  in  grass  ten  years,  which  had  produced 
wormy  and  scabby  fruit,  and  in  small  quantity,  was  plowed  very  shallow 
in  autumn,  and  harrowed  and  cultivated  a  few  times  early  the  following 
year.  The  result  was  it  bore  four  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  fine  apples 
last  year,  worth  about  six  hundred  dollars. 

Fruit  Rooms. — The  best  fruit  rooms  are  built  above  ground.  They 
admit  of  more  perfect  control  of  the  temperature,  and  may  be  kept  cooler 
through  autumn — a  matter  of  much  importance.  For  such  rooms  the 
walls  must  of  course  be  double,  and  filled  in  with  powdered  charcoal,  ashes, 
tan,  or  similar  substance,  which  is  rather  better  than  to  have  the  enclosed 
space  occupied  only  with  air.  The  ceiling  or  roof  must  also  be  double, 
and  well  secured  from  the  intrusion  of  frost  from  above.  Such  rooms  may 
be  maae  to  open  on  the  north  side,  so  as  to  be  kept  cool  till  the  advent  of 
the  freezing  weather  of  winter.  Fruit,  in  an  apartment  thus  managed,  will 
keep  much  better  than  otherwise.  We  have  experimented  fully  on  this 
point,  and  observed  the  difference  between  the  keeping  of  winter  apples 
taken  directly  from  the  trees  and  placed  on  the  shelves  in  October,  and 
others  placed,  when  gathered,  on  the  floor  of  an  out-building  fronting 
north,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  nearly  till  the  first  day  of  December. 
The  latter,  at  a  careful  estimate,  did  not  furnish  more  than  one-quarter  the 
number  of  decayed  specimetis  through  the  winter  as  those  placed  at  once  in 
the  warm  cellar  when  gathered. 

The  walls  of  fruit  houses  above  ground  may  be  built  of  brick,  with  a 
hollow  space  between  the  two  portions  or  walls,  or  of  double  wood  siding 
filled  in.  The  windows  should  of  course  be  double,  or  the  sash  at  least, 
with  double  glass.  The  entrance  door  should  also  be  double,  or  made  of 
two  parts,  with  a  space  between. 

Fruit  Ladder. — An  improvement  in  the  common  tall  step-ladder  is 

made  by  attaching  a  basket  support  to 
the  right-hand  board.  This  support  is 
made  of  rod-iron,  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  bent  when  red  hot  in  the 
shape  shown  at  a.  This  is  inserted  in 
the  two  holes  shown  in  the  ladder, 
(fig,  84,)  so  that  the  two  ends  pass 
closely  below  the  step,  which  holds 
them  firmly.  On  this  the  basket  is  set, 
and  both  hands  are  then  at  liberty  to 
work,  which  is  a  great  advantage  when 
the  limbs  must  be  held  for  picking.  Smaller  rod  may  be  used  if  pieces 
are  welded  across  at  one  or  both  places  shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 

Drying  Fruit. — A  correspondent  in  Illinois  informs  us  that  he  has  tried 
one  of  the  small  fruit  drying  houses  figured  and  described  in  a  former  volume 
of  the  Annual  Register — that  it  heats  quick,  with  little  wood,  and  needs 
constant  watching.  For  small  quantities  and  home  use  it  does  well,  but  is  not 
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large  enough  for  a  market  orchard,  where  wagon  loads  are  in  danger 
of  rotting.  He  accordingly  built  four  houses,  each  6  by  12  feet,  and  6  feet 
high.  There  were  three  tiers  of  drawers  on  each  side,  and  six  drawers  to 
a  tier.  The  studs  were  2  feet  apart,  2  by  3  inches ;  sleepers  for  drawers 
to  run  on,  2  inches  square  ;  stuff  for  drawer  frames,  1  inch  square  ;  slats, 
half  an  inch  by  one  inch — all  cut  to  order  at  sawmill.  Five  days’  labor 
built  each  house.  A  large  stove  is  set  under  the  drawers,  and  fresh  air 
pours  in  at  the  bottom.  A  man  and  two  children  will  gather,  cut  and  dry 
nine  bushels  daily ;  the  house  may  be  refilled  every  day.  Twenty-two 
thousand  dollars  of  dried  fruit  were  sold  in  1867,  at  one  station. 

The  Two  Most  Popular  Cherries.— At  the  Philadelphia  meeting 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  Coe’s  Transparent  and  Early  Rich¬ 
mond  had  the  largest  votes— the  former  for  the  eastern  and  middle,  and 
the  latter  for  the  western  States. 

High  Price  for  Strawberries. — The  editor  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Monthly  says  that  he  made  a  journey  of  three  thousand  miles,  and  saw 
only  one  place  where  the  hill  system  and  constant  clipping  of  runners  was 
practiced  in  perfection — at  Knox’s,  at  Pittsburgh.  The  result  was  that 
while  all  through  the  region  visited,  strawberries  sold  at  only  about  four 
dollars  per  bushel,  Knox  obtained  as  high  as  twelve  dollars  for  his.  The 
Jucundas  were  often  large  enough  for  twenty-five  to  fill  a  quart.  These  sold 
for  one  dollar  a  quart.  The  Fillmore  and  Agriculturist  were  nearly  as  fine. 

Pear  Blight. — Quin,  in  his  “  Pear  Culture,”  says  that  out  of  twenty-nine 
cases  of  fire  blight,  (fourteen  of  which  proved  fatal,)  there  were  16  Glout 
Morceau,  4  Flemish  Beauty,  4  Winkfield,  3  Belle  Lucrative,  and  2  Louise 
Bonne  Jersey.  This  is  additional  proof  of  the  liability  of  the  Glout 
Morceau  to  the  disease.  He  finds  the  old  remedy  best,  of  very  promptly 
cutting  off  some  distance  below  the  disease,  and  burning  the  limbs — and 
re-grafting  if  cut  very  low  down.  Others  have  practiced  successfully  cut¬ 
ting  down  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  ground,  and  allowing  a  new  low  head 
to  spring  up  from  the  stump. 

Fruit  in  Ohio. — The  Report  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Ohio  says 
that  the  apple  crop  of  the  State  in  1867,  was  9,400,000  bushels — which,  at 
50  cents  per  bushel,  would  be  more  than  four  and  a  half  million  dollars. 
The  peach  crop  was  estimated  at  1,400,000  bushels,  worth  more  than  three 
and  a  half  millions. 

Sound  Advice.— A.  M.  Purdy  writes  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  that 
no  one  must  expect  his  strawberry  plantation  to  pay  on  the  “slip-shod” 
plan.  “  Don’t  wait  till  you  see  the  vveeds  growing  before  you  start  the  hoe 
or  cultivator.  Remember,  you  can  go  over  a  plantation  four  times,  if  done 
in  season,  where  you  can  once  if  it  gets  weedy  and  surface-stiff.” 

Black  Knot  on  Cherry  Trees. — A  correspondent  of  the  New- 
f\  England  Farmer  says  he  has  tested  the  old  well-tried  remedy  of  excision  for 
J/j ^  thirteen  years,  and  the  trees  continue  handsome  and  vigorous,  and  bear 
( j  abundantly  every  year,  while  all  around  him  they  are  spoiled  by  the  black 
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knot.  He  cuts  the  branch  off  as  soon  as  it  is  affected,  and  if  the  limb  is  too  V 
large,  the  knot  is  shaved  off  clean.  We  have  pursued  this  course  for  twenty- 
five  years  on  the  plum,  and  have  been  equally  successful.  The  remedy  is 
perfectly  simple,  very  easy,  and  requires  but  little  labor.  All  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  prompt  attention  at  all  times. 

Deep  Planting. — The  editor  of  the  Gardener’s  Monthly  says  that 
“too  deep”  planting  kills  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  all  the  strawberries 
that  die  in  the  year  from  transplanting. 

Fruit  and  Drink. — P.  J.  Quin  says  in  his  new  work  on  Pear  Culture  : 

“  If  the  time  should  ever  come  that  one-half  the  amount  now  spent  for 
alcoholic  decoctions  should  go  for  choice  fruit,  what  a  difference  there 
would  be  in  the  homes  of  many  of  our  poorer  classes,  now  rendered  almost 
desolate  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  !” 

CURCULIO. — An  acquaintance  asked  how  we  obtained  uniformly  such 
heavy  crops  of  plums.  We  informed  him  of  the  manner  of  stretching 
sheets,  driving  a  spike  into  each  tree  to  pound  on,  and  jarring  down  the 
insects  for  thumb-and-finger  killing.  “Ah!  but  he  had  tried  this  way.” 
“What!  every  morning,  regularly  ?”  “Yes — quite  a  number  of  times — 
nearly  every  morning.”  He,  however,  admitted  that  sometimes  he  omitted 
it  for  two  or  three  days  ;  and,  on  further  questioning,  it  was  found  that  he 
had  performed  the  operation  only  “seven  times — he  was  not  quite  sure, — 
perhaps  it  was  six  times.”  This  is  the  way  that  the  remedy  proves  a 
failure.  Instead  of  trying  it  at  least  once  a  day,  (twice  a  day  when  the 
insects  are  abundant,)  without  a  single  intermission,  till  the  last  insect  is 
killed,  it  is  done  only  occasionally  or  semi-occasional ly.  One  might  as 
well  omit  feeding  his  horse  now  and  then  for  two  or  three  days.  “  Neighbor 
Snoggs,  my  excellent  old  cow  has  dried  up — what  do  you  think  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  ?”  “Do  you  milk  her  regularly  ?”  “  Oh,  yes — or  at  least  mostly  so.  I 

milked  her  vesterday, — and  last  Monday, — and,  I  believe,  once  the  week 
before,  but  I’m  not  sure.”  This  is  the  way  in  which  many  do  their  work 
on  fruit  trees,  and  wonder  why  they  have  such  poor  luck — and  believe 
“these  vaunted  remedies  are  humbugs.” 

Propagating  Blackberries. — Purdy  &  Johnston’s  Small-Fruit  Recor¬ 
der  gives  compactly  the  following  directions  from  their  extensive  practice  : 

“  Cut  the  roots  of  blackberries  up  in  the  fall ;  pack  away  in  sand,  and  sow 
in  shallow  drills  in  the  spring,  like  peas — scattering  over  the  surface  a  little 
coarse  manure.” 

Capricious  Markets. — A  cultivator  in  Western  New-York  lately  sent 
several  half-barrels  of  selected  Bartletts  to  his  commission  agent  in  New- 
York  City,  and  although  the  market  was  overstocked,  they  sold  for  six, 
seven  and  nine  dollars  per  half-barrel.  Others  contained  very  fine  selected 
specimens  of  Doyenne  Boussock,  which  many  would  regard  as  decidedly 
superior  to  Bartletts,  and  they  could  not  be  sold  for  more  than  three  dol-  A 
lars  and  a  half.  So  much  for  a  fruit  being  popular  and  well  known.  Some  /ft 
of  our  readers  may  not  have  heard  of  the  gentleman  in  the  western  part  (J 
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of  this  State,  who,  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Virgalieu,  marked  his  barrels, 
(all  containing  specimens  of  uniform  quality,)  a  part  with  the  well  known 
name  of  “  Virgalieu,”  and  a  part  with  the  more  approved  name  of 
“Doyenne.”  The  former  sold  at  nine  dollars  per  barrel,  the  latter  for 
only  live. 

Selecting  and  Assorting  Fruit. — The  truth  cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressed  on  fruit-raisers,  that  on  nothing  does  success  in  marketing  more 
depend  than  on  selecting  good  specimens  only.  The  work  should  be 
commenced  by  thinning  on  the  trees,  while  the  young  fruit  is  yet  small, 
and  its  importance  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  at  any  subsequent  period. 
Cases  have  occurred  where  owners,  in  their  eagerness  to  sell  everything, 
have  put  a  few  poor  specimens  in  a  barrel  of  fine  market  pears,  and  these 
poor  ones  have  spoiled  the  sale  of  the  whole.  Very  fine  pears  are  often 
sold  at  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents  apiece ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  few  bad 
ones  will  so  reduce  the  market  value  of  the  rest  as  to  cost  the  owner  not 
less  than  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents  each.  The  editor  of  the  Horticulturist 
says  that  a  peach-grower,  having  discovered  that  his  men  brought  in  many 
poor  peaches,  had  them  assorted  carefully  before  shipping,  and  forty  bas¬ 
kets  of  millings  taken  out  of  every  hundred.  The  sixty  good  ones  were 
then  sold  for  $1.25  per  basket,  bringing  $75.  The  unassorted  ones  would 
bring  only  sixty  cents  per  basket,  or  $60  for  the  whole,  while  the  freight 
on  the  forty  baskets  of  poor  ones,  mixed  with  the  good,  would  have  greatly 
increased  the  freight  and  expenses. 

.  Cultivating  Pear  Orchards.— Randolph  Peters  of  Wilmington, 
Del.,  writes  to  Tilton’s  Journal  of  Horticulture  that  he  has  an  orchard  of 
sixteen  thousand  pear  trees,  half  standards  and  half  dwarfs,  four,  five  and 
six  years  old.  The  Bartletts  and  Belle  Lucratives  are  producing  from 
half  a  peck  up  to  a  bushel  per  tree.  A  few  were  left  without  cultivation. 
These  have  not  done  half  so  well  as  the  others,  and  the  fruit  averages 
only  one-third  size  on  these.  He  has  scarcely  lost  a  tree  by  fire  blight 
in  all. 

Protecting  the  Trunks  of  Pear  Trees. — Orchardists  are  familiar 
with  the  disease  that  affects  the  bark  on  the  bare  trunks  of  standard  pear 
trees,  particularly  at  the  south  and  west,  where  there  is  so  much  hot  sun 
at  mid-day.  The  Northwestern  Farmer  states  that  a  fruit-grower  has  for 
several  years  protected  his  trees  against  the  hot  sun  by  adjusting  a  board 
to  shield  them  from  the  two  o’clock  rays,  with  entire  success — adding  that 
“since  he  has  tried  it,  he  has  lost  no  more  trees,  the  bark  on  that  side 
remaining  as  smooth  and  as  soft  as  on  any  other  part  of  the  tree.” 

Canker  Worms. — Robert  Manning  of  Salem,  Mass.,  gives  the  result 
of  his  experience  and  observations  on  this  insect,  in  Tilton’s  Journal  of 
Horticulture.  Tar  applied  to  a  belt  of  coarse  paper  or  cloth,  placed 
around  the  tree,  does  well  at  first,  but  soon  forms  a  crust,  especially  on 
cool  nights,  over  which  the  worms  pass.  Mixed  with  oil,  the  tar  is  better, 
but  the  difficulty  is  not  removed.  Cheap  printer’s  ink  is  still  better.  All 
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need  frequent  renewal,  all  harden  by  cold,  and  the  surface  must  be  often 
stirred  with  a  brush.  A  large  string  around  the  lower  edge  prevents  the 
tar  from  running  down  on  the  bark.  Troughs  made  of  tin,  lead,  &c.,  to 
hold  the  tar  or  oil,  are  better  but  more  costly.  If  the  insects  are  already 
in  the  tree,  they  may  be  jarred  down,  or  brought  down  by  throwing  sand 
among  them,  and  when  down  they  are  eaten  in  great  numbers  by  young 
ducks,  who,  after  gorging  themselves  with  the  worms,  lie  down  to 
digest  them,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  are  ready  to  begin  again.  This 
insect  is  making  great  progress  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  we  have 
latterly  observed  many  of  the  fine  orchards  in  Western  New-York,  between 
Geneva  and  Canandaigua,  stripped  of  their  leaves.  They  spread  slowly 
but  surely,  unless  checked. 

Registering  Young  Orchards. — Do  not  trust  to  memory  or  to  perish¬ 
able  labels,  to  know  how  many  trees  or  rows  of  Baldwins  you  set  on  this  side, 
or  how  many  of  Greenings  on  that  side  of  the  orchard,  or  what  kinds  are 
placed  in  the  different  parts  of  the  fruit  garden.  Register  every  tree  care¬ 
fully  and  accurately — first  in  a  memorandum  book,  or  on  a  slip  of  paper, 
to  be  copied  afterwards  into  your  account  book  or  some  other  book  which 
you  will  always  readily  have  at  hand  ;  or,  better,  have  a  blank  book  ex¬ 
pressly  for  a  Garden  and  Orchard  Record,  where  the  place  of  every  tree  is 
noted,  as  well  as  your  other  plantings  and  experiments.  Then,  when  the 
young  trees  begin  to  bear,  you  need  not  call  in  all  your  neighbors  to  ask  them 
the  name  of  this  apple  and  that  pear,  with  a  very  fair  chance  of  half  being 
named  wrong,  and  endless  confusion  in  sorts  as  a  consequence. 

Grafts. — Cut  these  in  autumn  if  you  have  a  good  place  to  pack  them. 
They  have  inure  vigor  in  spring  than  if  exposed  to  all  the  cold  of  any 
severe  winter — this  is  especially  the  case  with  plums,  pears  and  cherries. 
Pack  them  in  boxes  of  damp,  not  wet,  moss ;  or  in  small  boxes  of  damp, 
not  wet,  sawdust — large  boxes  of  sawdust  will  heat.  Mark  every  sort 
carefully  and  plainly.  Another  good  way  to  keep  scions  through  winter 
is  to  place  them  snugly  in  a  box  till  it  is  more  than  half  full ;  next  nail  in 
two  or  three  cross-pieces  to  hold  them,  and  then  bury  the  box  inverted 
with  several  inches  of  earth  over  it,  on  a  dry  spot  or  knoll.  They  will  thus 
be  kept  from  contact  with  the  wet  earth,  and  will  receive  enough  moisture 
from  below  to  keep  them  fresh  and  plump.  Cuttings  of  currants,  grapes, 
quinces,  gooseberries,  &c.,  are  to  be  taken  off  soon,  and  they  may  be  kept 
till  early  spring  in  the  same  way  as  grafts,  or  they  may  be  set  out  at  once, 
pressing  the  earth  compactly  against  them,  and  covering  well  till  spring 
with  manure,  litter,  leaves  or  evergreen  boughs. 

Strawberries  are  injured  in  winter  by  severe  winds,  and  by  the  suc¬ 
cessive  heaving  of  freezing  and  thawing.  They  will  always  start  earlier 
and  fresher  when  covered.  Sometimes  snow  will  bean  ample  protection, 
but  it  must  not  be  relied  on.  A  thin  coating  of  straw,  evergreen  boughs 
or  even  cornstalks,  will  shield  and  protect  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but 
it  should  not  be  applied  till  winter  is  close  at  hand,  and  after  the  grc 
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frozen  hard  is  not  too  late.  Do  not  forget  to  loosen  up  this  mulching  very 
early  the  next  spring,  and  stir  and  mellow  the  soil. 

Hardy  Grapes— Which  are  pruned  in  autumn,  should  be  laid  down 
after  the  operation,  as  much  cutting  away  always  renders  any  plant  more 
easily  injured  by  frost.  When  it  happens  that  the  succeeding  winter  is 
quite  severe,  the  vines  will  not  only  grow  and  bear  better  the  following 
summer,  but  the  crop  will  usually  ripen  several  days  earlier  than  if  left 
fully  exposed  on  the  trellis  to  the  winter’s  cold. 

Keeping  Fruits.  Ihe  following  rules  for  keeping  fruits  are  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  England: 

1.  As  the  flavor  of  fruit  is  so  easily  affected  by  heterogeneous  odors,  it 
is  highly  desirable  that  the  apple  and  pear  rooms  should  be  distinct. 

2.  1  he  walls  and  the  floor  should  be  annually  washed  with  a  solution  of 
quicklime. 

3.  Ihe  room  should  be  perfectly  dry,  kept  at  as  uniform  a  temperature 
as  practicable,  and  be  well  ventilated,  but  there  should  not  be  a  thorough 
draught. 

4-  1  he  utmost  care  should  be  taken  in  gathering  the  fruit,  which  should 
be  handled  as  little  as  possible. 

5-  For  present  use,  the  fruit  should  be  well  ripened;  but  if  for  long 
keeping,  it  is  better,  especially  with  pears,  that  it  should  not  have 
airivedat  complete  maturity.  This  point,  however,  requires  considerable 
judgment. 

6.  No  imperfect  fruit  should  be  stored  with  that  which  is  sound,  and 
eveiy  moie  or  less  decayed  specimen  should  be  immediately  removed. 

7.  It  placed  on  shelves,  the  fruit  should  not  lie  more  than  two  deep,  and 
no  straw  should  be  used. 

Planting  Black-Cap  Raspberries. — A.  M.  Purdy  of  Palmyra,  N.  Y., 
whose  experience  is  not  excelled  in  raspberry  culture,  says  he  prefers  to 
set  raspberries,  as  well  as  gooseberries  and  currants,  in  autumn,  and  then 
tin ow  a  shovelful  of  coarse  litter  over  or  around  each  plant  to  prevent 
heaving  by  frost.  1  he  plants  become  settled  in  their  places  by  spring,  and 
receiving  the  early  rains  make  a  full  growth  the  first  season.  In  this  way 
also  the  planter  escapes  the  crowd  of  spring  work  which  generally  results 
from  leaving  all  the  planting  till  spring,  and  which  is  apt  to  make  hurrying 
and  superficial  work.  New  raspberry  plants,  within  a  year  old,  are  greatly 
preferred  to  two-year  olds,  which  are  of  little  value. 

Killing  Insects. — The  fruit-growers  of  Vineland  have  taken  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  killing  destructive  insects  into  their  own  hands,  and  among  those 
who  have  competed  for  the  premiums  offered  for  killing  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  curculios,  we  observe,  from  the  reported  results,  that  one  man 
killed  4,400  ;  another,  2,270  ;  a  third,  1,300  ;  while  no  others  came  up  to 
1,000.  1  he  total  was  over  9,000.  We  think  this  a  very  moderate  number  for 
so  extensive  a  fruit  neighborhood,  but  they  have  made  up  on  the  rose-bugs,  , 
one  owner  having  slain  nearly  30,000,  another  22,000,  making  in  all  over  , 
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100,000.  This  is  the  right  way  to  take  hold  of  these  depredators.  A  few 
active,  persevering  men  will  do  more  than  all  the  birds,  repelling  nosti  urns, 

&c.,  that  the  whole  country  can  afford. 

Select  Strawberries. — Charles  Downing,  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
work  on  Fruit,  published  in  1869,  after  describing  250  varieties  of  the  straw¬ 
berry,  gives  the  following  select  list  of  sorts  which  have  proved  satisfactory 
within  his  own  experience  :  Agriculturist,  Charles  Downing,  Downer’s 
Prolific,  French,  Green  Prolific,  Hovey’s  Seedling,  Jucunda,  Long  worth’s 
Prolific,  Napoleon  III,  Royal  Hautbois,  Triomphe  de  Gand,  Wilson’s 
Albany. 

Moles. — The  Small  Fruit  Recorder  informs  one  of  its  readers,  who  has 
been  troubled  with  moles  working  among  his  small  fruits,  that  the  use  of 
strychnine,  mixed  with  white  sugar,  and  dropped  into  their  burrows  through 
small  holes  made  with  a  quill,  has  been  found  by  trial  to  be  effectual  in 
“fixing”  them. 

Early  Strawberries. — The  following  method  has  been  successfully 
tried  in  some  places  :  Cover  a  good,  well  managed,  clean  bed  of  straw¬ 
berries,  the  runners  of  which  have  been  kept  off,  so  as  to  form  large 
vigorous  stools,  with  dry  forest  leaves  early  in  winter,  three  or  four  inches 
thick.  Remove  these  leaves  in  February  in  the  Middle  States,  and  in 
March  in  the  North,  and  place  over  the  plants  a  frame  with  sash.  Bank 
the  sides  with  leaves,  and  cover  the  sash  in  severe  weather.  The  plants 
will  start  early,  and  give  ripe  fruit  at  the  usual  blooming  time.  Airing  and 
water  must  not  be  neglected. 

Mice  Repellers. — Generally  a  smooth,  compact  mound  of  mellow 
earth,  free  from  grass,  and  made  a  foot  high, 
late  in  autumn,  is  best.  But  sometimes  a  roll 
of  sheet-iron  or  sheet  tin  is  most  convenient. 
Sheet  tin  is  best,  and  will  rust  less  than  iron, 
unless  the  latter  is  well  coated  with  gas  tar. 
Roofing  tin,  fourteen  by  twenty  inches,  will 

make  to  each  sheet  four  _ 

protectors,  seven  inches 
high  and  three  inches  in 
diameter,  costing  about 
five  cents  each.  They 
last  many  years.  They 
may  be  applied  after 
some  snow  has  fallen, 
with  a  little  pressure  and 

turning  about.  Fig.  85  represents  one  of  these  protectors,  and  fig.  86 
several  nested  together. 

1  Pears  for  Kansas. — The  Kansas  State  Horticultural  Society,  as  re-  k 
JL  ported  in  the  Western  Rural,  recommends  the  following  pears  forcultiva- 
A  tion  in  that  State  :  Bartlett,  as  best ;  Seckel,  Flemish  Beauty,  White  (j 
- - - 


Fig.  83. 


Fig.  86. 
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Doyenne  and  Howell,  as  next  in  value ;  and  Doyenne  d’Ete,  Howell, 
Easter  Beurre  and  Sheldon  for  farther  trial.  For  dwarfs,  they  put  Belle 
Lucrative  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  first;  next,  Tyson,  Swan’s  Orange 
or  Onondaga,  Beurre  Diel  and  Duchess  d’Angouleme.  Rostiezer  and 
Glout  Morceau  are  recommended  for  farther  trial. 

Tomatoes — Time  of  Ripening. — Peter  Henderson  of  Bergen,  N.  J., 
gives,  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  a  statement  of  his  experiments  with 
twenty-five  of  the  varieties  of  the  tomato  found  in  cultivation.  He  treated 
them  all  alike,  transplanting  three  times  as  they  advanced  ingrowth.  His 
observations  brought  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  extreme  point  of 
earliness  was  reached  some  years  ago;  that  the  only  improvement  now 
to  be  made  must  be  in  size,  smoothness  or  solidity ;  that  the  difference  in 
the  time  of  maturity,  of  all  the  different  kinds,  does  not  exceed  ten  days  at 
the  farthest ;  that  while  the  fruit  may  ripen  in  Georgia  in  May,  in  Virginia 
in  June,  in  Delaware  in  July,  and  in  New-Jersey  in  August,  a  certain 
amount  of  heat  is  required  to  do  the  work. 

Tin  Labels  for  Trees. — After  many  years’ trial,  we  find  nothing  so 
cheap,  simple,  convenient  and  durable  as  strips  of  sheet  tin  for  permanent 
labels  on  bearing  fruit  trees.  They  may  be  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  an 
inch  or  so  wide  at  the  larger  end,  and  tapering  nearly  to  a  point  at  the 
other.  Neither  the  breadth  nor  the  length  requires  accuracy.  They  are 
cut  out  of  scrap  tin,  and  may  be  made  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  per  thousand, 
or  at  a  less  cost.  To  write  the  name,  lay  the  label  on  a  table  or  board, 
and  make  the  letters  with  the  point  of  an  awl  or  of  a  file  ground  to  a  sharp 
point,  pressing  firmly  while  writing.  Each  label  is  placed  on  the  side 
limb  of  the  tree,  by  bending  the  smaller  end  once  or  once  and  a  half  around 
it.  The  work  is  then  done — in  less  time  than  the  reader  has  occupied  in 

reading  these  directions. 
Nothing  further  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  many  years.  The 
point  used  for  writing  the 
letters  scrapes  away  the 
Fig.  87. — Label for  Trees.  tin  coating,  and  admits 

the  moisture  of  rain  to  the  iron,  rusting  it  and  rendering  the  letters  con¬ 
spicuous.  As  the  limb  increases  in  size,  the  tin  yields  to  the  pressure, 
and  never  cuts  the  bark,  and'  is  at  the  same  time  stiff  enough  to  hold  on 
and  prevent  the  label  being  moved  by  the  wind,  which  so  often  defaces 
and  wears  out  other  labels.  Out  of  some  hundreds  made  and  put  on 
trees  about  eight  years  ago,  all  are  now  distinctly  legible  and  in  their  places, 
and  most  of  them  appear  likely  to  last  at  least  eight  or  ten  years  more. 
The  cut  (fig.  87)  is  an  accurate  representation  of  one  of  these  old  labels. 

Corn  Fodder  for  Mulching. — In  the  proceedings  of  the  Mont- 
,  gomery  County  Horticultural  Society  of  Ohio,  published  in  the  Gardener’s 
JjL  Monthly,  J.  Id.  W.  Mumma  gave  a  statement  of  his  mode  of  protecting  Jjk. 
(J  plants  for  winter,  by  means  of  cut  fodder.  After  trying  many  substances,  Q 
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he  prefers  this.  A  machine  both  cuts  the  stalks  and  grinds  them  fine. 
Being  used  for  his  domestic  animals,  he  easily  obtains  any  desired  quantity 
for  winter  mulching.  He  applies  it  after  it  is  thrown  out  of  the  stalls.  It 
is  also  used  for  flower  beds  in  summer.  One  great  advantage  is  that  it  is 
free  from  all  foul  seeds.  A  double  handful  is  applied  to  each  hill  of  straw¬ 
berries,  so  as  nearly  to  cover  it.  It  is  left  on  in  spring,  and  the  plants 
grow  up  through  it,  and  the  fruit  stalks  rest  on  the  mulch. 

Pruning  Chisels. — A  well  managed  orchard  has  the  crooked  or 
supernumerary  branches  removed  before  they  become  large,  and  an  even, 
symmetrical  head  formed  while  the  tree  is  comparatively  small.  Such 
branches  may  be  easily  and  quickly  cut  off,  while  the  operator  is  standing 
on  the  ground,  by  means  of  a  suitable  pruning  chisel  on  a  pole  or  rod. 
The  form  of  the  head  may  be  seen  to  better  advantage  from  the  ground, 
and  a  cumbrous  ladder  is  not  required.  A  chisel  is  better  than  a  pruning 
saw  for  such  small  limbs,  working  more  rapidly,  making  a  smoother 
cut,  and  preventing  the  annoying  bending  of  the  limb  under  the  pressure 
of  the  saw. 


fV^l 


There  are  some  objections  to  the  common  square-edged  chisel, 
square  cut  is  more  difficult  to  make,  and 
it  often  tears  the  bark.  But  if  the  edge  is 
ground  on  the  corner  of  a  grindstone,  as 
shown  by  fig.  88,  or  if  the  smith  makes 
it  in  that  shape,  it  cuts  on  both  sides  of  the 
branch,  pressing  the  opposite  parts  to¬ 
gether,  and  makes  a  smooth,  clear,  cut. 

It  will  also  cut  more  easily  by  means  of 
the  sawing  motion  at  the  edge.  With  such 
a  chisel,  having  a  handle  four  or  five  feet 
long,  and  with  a  mallet  to  strike  the 
lower  end,  a  limb  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter  is  quickly  taken  off. 

Another  form  is  shown  by  fig.  89,  where 
a  piece  of  good  saw  plate  or  hoe  blade  is 
cut  in  the  form  represented,  and  screwed 
on  the  flat  end  of  the  long  handle,  which 
is  used  in  the  way  just  described. 

A  third  mode  of  construction  is  shown 
in  fig.  90,  where  the  object  is  to  give  a 
more  perfect  saw  motion  or  draw-cut. 


Fig.  88. 


Fig.  90- 


Fig.  89. 

Pruning  Chisels. 

The  steel  blade  is  made  with  but  one  long  cutting  edge  ;  and  after  this  is 
secured  to  the  handle,  a  smooth  steel  rod  is  screwed  to  the  left  side,  so  as 
to  bring  the  blade  up  against  the  limb,  as  it  is  thrust  upward. 

By  unscrewing  the  steel  rod,  the  blade  is  easily  ground  on  a  common 
grindstone. 
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ANNUALS  AND  PERENNIALS — Their  Cultivation* 


By  Mrs.  Sophia  O.  Johnson. 


LORICULTURE  has  taken  rapid  strides  in  the  past  ten  years.  The 


X  florists  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  have  devoted  themselves  to 
their  trade  with  praiseworthy  emulation  ;  each  country  has  striven  with  the 
other — Germans,  French,  English  and  Americans,  have  all  been  engaged  in 
the  strife,  and  to-day  we  profit  by  their  exertions.  Our  old-time  garden 
flowers  are  utterly  eclipsed  by  the  floral  belles  of  the  season  !  Compare 
the  Asters ,  Balsams,  Stocks ,  Pinks ,  Petimias ,  etc.,  which  amateur  florists  now 
cultivate,  with  those  we  raised  in  our  childhood  and  the  great  improvement 
in  each  and  all  is  seen  at  a  glance. 

The  Camellia-Flowered  Balsam,  (fig.  91,)  is  a  rival  to  its  statuesque 

pcjmecci  l.-p  1VT anv  nf  i f-«  tinware  nrp.  a c  nnrp. 


Fig.  91. — Camellia-Flowered  Balsam. 


Fig.  92. — Balsam — Single-Stem. 


requiring  the  richest  of  soils  to  bloom  in  perfection.  The  plants  appear  to 
better  advantage  if  transplanted  nearly  a  foot  and  a  half  apart,  and  tied  to 
stakes.  The  side  branches  should  be  nipped  off  to  make  a  perfectly  shaped 
plant.  When  the  buds  are  formed,  water  twice  a  week  with  manure  water  ; 

*  We  are  indebted  to  the  Catalogues  of  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son  of  New-York,  and  of  James 
Vick  of  Rochester,  for  the  cuts  contained  in  this  article. 
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horse  manure  is  the  best  for  this  purpose,  but  failing  to  procure  that,  one 
tablespoonful  of  guano  mixed  into  one  gallon  of  tepid  water  will  prove  a 
good  substitute.  Ten  different  colored  flowers  are  found  among  this  species 
of  Annuals.  If  desired  for  in-door  plants,  the  seeds  can  be  sown  late  in 
July,  and  at  Christmas  their  gorgeous  flowers  will  be  in  perfection.  They 
are  pot  ranked  among  green-house  plants,  but  they  are  very  fine  for  win¬ 
dow  gardening.  They  can  be  trained  to  bloom  as  a  single  stem,  (fig. 
92,)  with  three  branches,  or  with  five,  or  left  to  wander  at  their  own 
sweet  will. 


Fig.  93. — Delphinium  Hybridum  Nomun.  Fig.  94. — Lavatera  Trimestris. 


Delphinium  or  Perennial  Larkspur ,  is  a  plant  well  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  all  amateur  gardeners.  It  is  a  hardy  species,  will  stand  our  coldest 
northern  winters  unprotected,  and  its  perfect  shades  of  blue,  so  rarely  found 
among  desirable  flowers,  render  it  an  unrivaled  addition  to  bouquets, 
vases  and  baskets  of  flowers. 

Delphinium  Hybridwn  Novum ,  (fig.  93,)  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  one 
of  the  recent  results  of  the  florist’s  care,  and  its  flowers  are  rarely  double 
and  beautiful.  The  plants  will  often  attain  a  growth  of  two  feet  in  height, 
and  are  one  mass  of  brilliant  blue,  purple  or  white  tints.  They  will  bloom 
well  in  any  soil,  but,  like  most  other  flowers,  fully  repay  the  care  of  the 
cultivator,  and  delight  in  a  rich,  loamy  soil. 

Lavatera  Trimestris ,  (fig.  94,)  is  no  novelty,  but  one  of  the  flowers  of  our 
childhood,  and  though  it  may  be  considered  an  old  fogy  among  plants,  we 
cherish  it  tenderly  for  the  sacred  associations  which  hang  around  its  rosy 
striped  chalices.  It  is  a  hardy  annual,  once  obtained,  never  lost,  for  it 
springs  yearly  from  self-sown  seeds,  and  its  clusters  of  flowers  are  ever 
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ready  to  your  hand  for  an  effective  back-ground  for  a  large  vase.  There  is 
a  white  variety  which  is  also  a  joy  to  us.  These  plants  require  no  care, 
are  constant  bloomers  from  late  in  June  until  King  Frost  cuts  them  down, 
and  a  paper  of  seeds  costs  but  five  cents. 

The  Double  Portulaca,  or  Portulaca  Rose  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  from 
its  close  resemblance  to  the  queen  of  flowers,  is  a  “novelty  ”  of  some  years, 
but  its  claims  upon  our  notice  increase  yearly.  It  is  a  great  addition  to 
every  parterre.  Its  blossoms  equal  the  single  varieties  in  brilliancy  of 
coloring,  but  are  very  double,  and  the  leaves  are  gathered  closely  together. 
It  is  seen  in  yellow,  scarlet,  white,  orange,  crimson,  rose,  and  all  these 

colors  striped  with  white. 
Like  all  double  flowers, 
it  is  not  always  true  to 
its  name;  single  flowers 
will  creep  in  unbidden; 
these  can  be  uprooted  as 
soon  as  the  first  flower 
appears,  yet  it  is  well  to 
leave  a  few  plants  for  seed, 
as  the  double  varieties 
produce  but  very  few 
seeds,  but  they  are  more 
to  be  relied  on  for  double 
flowers,  as  plants,  like 
men, are  apt  to  degenerate. 

Phacelia  Congesta ,  (fig. 
95,)  is  a  curious  plant,  of 
a  bright  azure  hue.  It  is 
a  hardy  annual,  easily  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  those  who 
have  a  preference  for  blue 
flowers  will  be  much 
pleased  with  it.  It  is  not 
a  profuse  bloomer. 

Petunias  are  classed  in  Bliss’  Catalogue  as  half-hardy  perennials,  though 
most  of  our  readers  cultivate  them  as  annuals,  as  they  are  quite  tender. 
Thirty  years  or  more  ago  the  first  small,  single,  deep  purple  Petunia  was 
offered  by  Breck  of  Boston,  as  a  great  “  novelty.”  A  father  who  delighted 
in  all  rarities  in  the  floral  line,  obtained  a  small  packet  of  seeds,  and 
though  but  a  little  child,  I  well  remember  his  delight  when  the  first 
bright  consummate  flower  bloomed.  How  he  would  have  gloried  in  a 
a  bed  of  Petunias  like  the  group  we  annex  !  But  many  years  ago  he 
was  called  up  higher,  where  flowers  never  fade.  Buchanan’s  Hybrids, 
(fig.  96,)  are  beautifully  blotched  and  marbled  with  rose,  crimson,  and  all 
shades  of  purple,  and  the  velvety  texture  of  the  leaves  is  unequalled  by 


Fig.  95. — Phacelia  Congesta. 
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Fig.  96. — Group  of  Petunias 


any  flower  which  grows.  It  is  a  plant  of  the  easiest  culture — any  novice 

in  gardening  can  grow  it. 

It  succeeds  well  as  an  in¬ 
door  plant,  and  is  desirable 
for  window  gardening,  often 
blooming  all  winter  with  but 
little  care.  It  is  raised  easi¬ 
ly  by  cuttings  —  and  the 
double  varieties,  which  are 
highly  esteemed,  can  be  du¬ 
plicated  in  this  manner,  as 
they  do  not  seed  readily. 

This  flower  is  very  effec¬ 
tive  as  a  lawn  bedder,  and 
shows  well  when  planted  in 
initials  of  very  large  size, 
or  in  crescents,  stars,  or 
circles.  It  sows  itself — at 
least  the  single  kinds — and 
perpetuates  the  bed  from 
year  to  year. 

German  Ten  Week  Stocks, 
(fig-  97>)  are  great  favorites 
with  us,  their  spicy  fragrance 
rendering  them  far  superior 
to  any  flower  we  have  men¬ 
tioned.  They  are  unequal¬ 
ed  as  a  garden  favorite.  We 
are  indebted  to  the  German 
florists  for  vast  improve¬ 
ments  in  this  line  of  flowers. 
Some  of  the  varieties  are  call¬ 
ed  Hyacinth  Flowered,  and 
they  are  decided  rivals  of  that 
far-famed  bulb.  The  flowers 
are  more  double  than  those  of 
the  rarest  Hyacinth  that  ever 
bloomed, and  their  fragrance 
is  as  delightful.  No  garden 
is  complete  without  them. 
They  blossom  in  the  bright¬ 
est  colors,  and  the  purest 
white  and  creamiest  yellow  1, 
tints  are  frequent.  They  JA 
bloom  much  finer  if  weekly  treated  to  a  dose  of  liquid  manure,  and  they  delight  (j 

- 


Fig.  97. — Large  Flowering  Gertnan  Ten  Week 
Stock. 
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in  a  rich  loamy  soil,  in  which  their  fibrous  roots  can  easily  expand.  We  love 
the  Stocks  in  all  their  branches,  and  heartily  recommend  their  cultivation. 

There  is  a  decided  de¬ 
mand  at  the  present  time 
for  climbing  or  running 
plants  for  vases  and  hang¬ 
ing  baskets.  The  fashion 
of  the  times  demands  these 
tasteful  adjuncts  to  every 
town  or  country  house ; 
so  we  will  present  a  few 
varieties  worthy  of  cul¬ 
ture. 

Adlumia  Cirrhosa,  (fig. 

98,)  is  a  desirable  climber, 
either  for  baskets,  trellis 
work  or  pyramidal  frames, 
such  as  our  cut  presents. 

Its  common  name  is  Moun¬ 
tain  Fringe  ;  its  foliage  is 
very  graceful,  and  it  will  _ 
often  grow  fifteen  feet  in  a 
season.  It  is  a  biennial  Fig.  pb.—Adlumia  Cirrhosa. 

and  is  found  in  quaint  country  gardens,  where  it  has  propagated  itself  for 

years,  and  thrown  its  spiral 
arms  lovingly  around  the  dark 
green  evergreens,  making  a 
charming  contrast  with  its 
light  traceries  of  bright  em¬ 
erald  hue.  It  is  a  vine  worthy 
of  culture  in  every  garden. 

Ipomea  Hederacea  Superba , 
(fig.  99,)  is  a  recent  “novelty,” 
sometimes  called  Ivy-leaved 
Ipomea,  from  the  form  of  its 
delicate  leaves.  It  grows  8 
feet  high,  is  a  tender  annual, 
and  its  bright  blue  flowers 
margined  with  white  bloom  in 
great  profusion.  It  is  desi¬ 
rable  to  climb  upon  the 
supports  of  hanging  baskets, 
and  its  flowers  are  welcomed 
Fig.  99. — Ipomea  Hederacea  Superba.  everywhere  for  their  exquisite 

color.  Its  habit  is  not  equalled  in  grace  or  beauty  by  any  climber  which 
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the  florists’  catalogues  afford.  It  grows  to  perfection  in  a  rich  loamy  soil, 
well  watered  with  manure  or  guano.  All  these  species  of  Convolvulus 
are  desirable  for  in-door  decorations. 

Cardiospermutn  or  Balloon  Vine,  is  a  very  ornamental  climber,  beautiful  for 
vases  or  hanging  baskets,  it  grows  four  feet  in  height,  and  its  seed  vessels  are 
inflated  like  a  balloon — hence  its  name — when  the  seeds  ripen  the  capsule 
bursts  with  a  slight  report.  Its  foliage  is  pretty,  and  though  a  tropical  plant, 
it  is  desirable  in  every  collection  of  flowers.  It  requires  a  sandy  soil,  and  a 
sheltered  situation  from  chilling  winds,  but  delights  in  all  the  sunlight  it  can 
receive. 

Last,  but  not  least,  upon  our  list  come  the  TropcEolums,  (fig.  100,)  the  most 
profuse  flowered  and  easily  cultivated  of  all  climbers.  Their  colors  are  un¬ 
surpassed,  and  the  flowers, 
amid  the  rich,  dark  foliage 
of  the  leaves,  look  like 
miniature  tropical  birds. 
There  are  many  varieties 
of  this  species.  B.  K.  Bliss 
offers  no  less  than  fourteen 
different  colors,  all  vieing 
with  each  other  for  our 
favor.  Many  of  them  will 
bloom  through  the  winter 
months,  so  that  they  are 
unequaled  for  window  gar¬ 
dens.  They  grow  readily 
from  seed,  but  in  July  or 
August  will  root  rapidly 
from  cuttings.  No  plant 
is  more  easily  propagated, 
and  none  more  fully  repays 

_  the  cultivation  bestowed 

Fig.  100. — TropcBolum  Lobbianum.  upon  it.  For  vases,  veran¬ 

dahs  or  summer-houses,  no  vine  can  compete  with  it.  It  does  not  require 
a  rich  soil,  but  desires  a  gravelly  loam.  To  make  ours  bloom  in  perfection 
we  take  the  trodden  soil  of  the  highways — mixed  with  sand  and  gravel — 
and  our  plants  are  always  the  admiration  of  the  passer  by.  As  a  bedding- 
out  plant  the  Tropaeolum  is  very  effective — the  shoots  should  be  fastened 
down  with  hair  pins  and  not  left  to  straggle. 

Momordica  Balsamina  or  Balsam  Apple,  is  of  the  gourd  family  ;  the  leaves 
are  of  a  woolly  texture,  the  flowers  of  golden  hue  ;  the  fruit  when  ripe 
bursts  at  the  touch,  with  a  slight  report,  and  discloses  a  brilliant  cherry 
pod.  It  is  decidedly  ornmental,  and  is  much  cultivated  at  the  southwest, 
whence  we  porcured  our  seeds.  It  will  climb  ten  feet  in  one  season,  but  is 
a  half-hardy  annual.  It  will  sow  itself  like  Morning  Glories,  and  spring  ( 
up  from  year  to  year — is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
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of  glorious,  it  is  this,  whether  we  regard  its  size,  fragrance  or  exquisite 
arrangement  of  color.” 

The  blossoms  are  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter;  they  possess 
six  ivory-white  petals  thickly  bedewed  with  chocolate  crimson  drops,  and 

a  golden  ray  extends  through  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  each  petal.  It  blooms  splendidly 
in  pots,  in  alight  sandy  loam — stable 
manure  is  death  to  it,  but  fibrous 
loam  and  peat,  with  a  good  mixture 
of  sand,  is  a  desirable  compost.  The 
plants  should  be  tied  to  stakes,  or 
they  are  liable  to  be  broken  down  by 
wind  and  drenching  showers.  If 
planted  where  they  are  protected  from 
the  noon-day  sun,  the  flowers  will 
remain  perfect  much  longer,  but  if 
placed  in  too  damp  a  soil,  the  bulbs 
will  decay.  They  have  been  made, 
by  proper  culture,  to  grow  eight  feet 
high,  and  produce  from  twenty  to 
thirty  blossoms  upon  one  stalk. 
Convolvulus  Tricolor. — Few  annuals 
Fig.  103. — Convolvulus  Tricolor.  are  more  desirable  than  the  various 
species  of  Convolvulus.  They  are  very  beautiful  either  in  beds  cut  into 
the  turf,  or  in  mixed  bor¬ 
ders.  The  Convolvulus 
Tricolor,  (fig.  103,)  is  an 
especially  fine  variety,  of 
a  rich  purple  hue,  with  a 
pure  white  centre.  It  is 
a  half-hardy  annual  and  in 
some  sections  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  will  sow  itself 
as  readily  as  the  Petunia, 
and  thus  give  a  brilliant 
flower-bed  with  only  the 
trouble  of  thinning  out  the 
plants.  It  is  of  a  trailing 
habit,  and  a  few  plants 
will  fill  a  bed  six  feet  in 
diameter. 

Dwarf  Nasturtium  — 

1  (fig.  104.) — There  are  no 
annuals  in  all  the  florists’ 

/ j  catalogues  which  have 


Fig.  104. — Dwarf  JVaslurtium. 
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improved  so  much  under  hybrid  cultivation  as  the  above  named  variety. 
They  rank  now  with  the  Verbena  and  Geranium ;  their  rich  colored  and 
beautifully  spotted  flowers  making  them  desirable  in  all  gardens.  They 
thrive  in  common  garden  soil,  and  blossom  more  freely  if  sand  and  fine 
gravel  are  mixed  with  the  loam.  Their  colors  are  chiefly  scarlet,  spotted 
with  yellow,  deep  maroon,  rose 
tinted  with  maroon,  crimson, yel¬ 
low  spotted  with  crimson,  sul¬ 
phur  spotted  with  mauve,  light 
yellow, nearly  white.  King  Theo¬ 
dore  is  almost  black,  with  very 
dark  green  foliage.  No  collec¬ 
tion  of  annuals  is  complete  with¬ 
out  these  charming  varieties. 

Sedum — (fig.  105.) — There  are 
two  species  ofthis  plant ;  one  has 
a  bright  blue  blossom  ;  the  other, 
a  native  of  Kamtschatka,  is  of  a 
brilliant  orange  hue.  They  grow 


Fig.  105. — Sedum. 

freely  on  rustic  or  rock  work,  and  are  pret¬ 
ty  for  hanging  baskets  ;  being  hardy  peren¬ 
nials,  they  bloom  without  much  extra  care 
or  labor. 

A nagallis,  (fig.  106,)  are 
half-hardy  annuals,  chiefly 
blue  in  color.  They  are 
admirable  for  the  edging  of 
ribbon  beds,  as  they  grow 
only  six  inches  in  height, 
and  are  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  rich  colored 
flowers.  They  are  also 
desirable  for  window  gar¬ 
dening,  but  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  seed  should  be 
sown  in  pots  in  June. 
Plants  that  have  not  blos¬ 
somed  can  be  potted  in  a 
rainy  season,  or  after  dark 
at  night,  and  if  shaded  for 
Fig.  106.—  A  nagallis.  a  few  days,  will  not  lose 

their  leaves,  and  will  bloom  all  winter.  Anagallis  Marmora  Dell’  Etna  is  M 
of  a  bright  red ;  Napoleon  III  is  a  rich  maroon.  (J 
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Chrysanthemum 


are 


Fig.  108. — Clarkia  Integripetala. 


Chrysanthemum — 
(fig.  107.) — This  fine 
flower  is  of  brilliant 
hues,  crimson,  yellow 
and  white,  and  makes 
a  fine  display  in 
borders  or  ribboned 
beds.  It  is  a  hardy 
annual,  grows  one 
foot  high,  and  is  effec¬ 
tive  in  large  vases ;  is 
also  often  grown  as 
a  lawn  plant,  but  re¬ 
quires  much  room 
to  produce  its  best 
effect.  Plants  should 
be  set  eighteen  inches 
apart.  It  thrives  in 
common  garden  soil, 
but  its  flowers  are 
finer  if  watered  with 
liquid  manure,  and 
this  applies  to  all  an¬ 
nuals  and  perennials. 

Clarkia  Integripe- 
tala — (fig.  108.) — The 
Clarkia  is  an  old 
favorite,  but  of  late  it 
has  undergone  some 
transformations  un¬ 
der  the  skillful  hands 
of  the  florists. 

The  species  above 
named  is  of  a  rich 
crimson,  and  the  pe¬ 
tals  of  its  flowers  are 
not  as  deeply  serrated 
as  the  older  varie¬ 
ties.  It  is  a  hardy 
annual,  and  with  the 
new  double  white  va¬ 
riety,  makes  agree¬ 
able  additions  to  our 
gardens.  It  will  sow 
itself  if  the  seed  pods 


left  on  the  stems,  and  will  flower  early  the  ensuing  season. 
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Eyrsimum  Peroffshianum ,  (fig.  109,)  is  a  very  showy  orange-flowered 
annual,  brought  from  Palestine.  There  is  no  other  flower  possessed  of 
the  same  color,  and  though  it  is  not  a  graceful  plant,  if  it  is  grown  in  thick 
masses  it  makes  a  fine  display,  and  is  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  Del¬ 
phinium.  In  bouquets  and  vases  its  color  is  very  effective.  There  is 
another  variety,  brought  from  Arkansas,  of  a  pale  sulphur  yellow.  These 
plants  grow  eighteen  inches  in  height. 


Fig.  iog. — Erysimum.  Fig.  no. — Gilia  Tricolor. 

Gilia  Tricolor — (fig.  no.) — This  is  a  hardy  annual  from  California,  and 
will  bloom  in  any  soil.  It  is  white,  purple  and  lilac,  of  delicate  form,  and 
especially  pretty  in  small  bouquets.  It  blossoms  finely  in  pots,  and  will 
reward  the  amateur  gardener  if  it  is  transplanted  early  in  the  season  and 
cultivated  as  a  pot  plant.  There  is  a  pure  white  variety,  which  blooms 
profusely,  and  is  very  useful  as  a  bedding-out  plant.  Its  delicate  foliage 
adds  much  to  its  beauty. 

We  wish  that  every  dweller  among  flocks  and  herds  could  understand 
how  much  pure  delight  is  to  be  obtained  by  an  investment  of  a  few  dollars 
in  seeds,  plants  and  bulbs.  Many  more  daughters  would'  remain  con- 
l\  tentedly  at  home  if  allowed  to  beautify  their  surroundings,  and  many  more 
M  sons  would  not  forsake  the  ways  their  fathers  have  trod  if  their  tastes 
(J  for  the  beautiful  were  allowed  full  play.  We  know  a  young  farmer,  bred 
- — - 
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among  New-Hampshire’s  granite  hills,  who  yearly  invests  $5  or  $6  in 
flower  seeds  and  bulbs,  and  makes  the  little  brown  house  of  his  parents  a 
bower  of  beauty.  His  father  sniffs  and  groans  a  little — “boys  did  not 
care  for  sich  truck  in  his  days  ” — but  he  throws  no  decided  obstacle  in  his 
son’s  garden,  so  the  flowers  bloom  sweetly,  and  nightly,  after  the  cows  are 
milked,  the  work  done  ;  the  toil  browned  son  weeds  and  hoes,  stakes  and 
trains,  and  in  the  autumn  at  cattle  shows  and  camp  meeting  his  jolly  face 
is  always  seen  aglow  with  pride  and  pleasure  as  the  huge  bouquets  he 
has  gathered  and  tastefully  arranged,  are  praised  and  admired  by  the  rustic 
belles  of  the  adjoining  villages. 

The  cultivation  of  plants  from  seed  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  the 
amateur  gardener — from  the  little  tiny  germ  springs  forth  the  two  little 
leaves,  then  the  stem  and  buds,  and  lastly  the  brilliant  flower.  The  care 
bestowed  upon  such  plants  enhances  their  value  to  their  possessor.  A 
garden  of  bedding-out  plants  procured  from  a  florist,  cannot  furnish  half 
the  delight  which  is  to  be  obtained  from  a  well  cultivated  bed  of  annuals. 
Try  it  ye  sons  and  daughters  throughout  our  land,  and  prove  for  yourselves 
the  pure  joys  therein  contained. 


“  There  is  a  lesson  in  each  flower, 

A  story  in  each  stream  and  bower , 

In  every  herb  on  which  we  tread, 

Are  written  words  which,  rightly  read, 
Will  lead  us  from  earth’s  fragrant  sod, 
To  hope  and  holiness  in  God.” 


HOUSE-KEEPING  ECONOMY. 


By  A  Young  Learner. 


MRS.  NOVICE,  a  young  housekeeper,  appeared  one  pleasant  after¬ 
noon  at  her  neighbor  Capable’s  kitchen  door,  and  asked  for  a  long 
promised  lesson  on  domestic  management. 

Mrs.  Capable  met  her  with  a  bright  smile.  “  I  can  give  only  odds  and 
ends,”  she  said,  “  gleanings  from  papers,  cook-books,  older  housekeepers, 
and  my  own  experience.  Let  us  begin  here  first,  and  go  from  room  to  room, 
so  that  objects  before  our  eyes  may  suggest  the  items  to  our  memory.” 


The  Kitchen. 


“  Our  first  topic  shall  be  the  cook-stove.  We  have  wood  to  burn  ;  we 
boil  our  kettles  on  the  stove,  and  bake  in  a  brick  oven.  To-day,  Tuesday, 
we  iron.  In  this  deep  sheet-iron  pan,  which  is  set  into  the  top  of  the 
we  put  our  smoothing-irons  to  heat ;  they  are  hot  much  sooner 
daced  so  close  over  the  fire,  less  wood  is  needed,  less  space  for  it 
s  warmth  is  requsite.  With  a  coal  stove  you  would  not  need  it. 
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But  3.  small  charcoal  furnace,  used  out  of  doors  or  in  an  open  wood-house 
to  avoid  danger  from  the  gas,  is  a  great  convenience  for  heating  irons  and 
boiling  the  tea-kettle  on  warm  summer  afternoons  when  you  want  no 
kitchen  lire.  A  hot-water  tank  and  a  tin  oven  for  keeping  warm  food,  are 
valuable  appendages  to  a  cook-stove.  Mine  has  not  the  latter,  but  we 
found  a  patent  cast-iron  rack,  which  is  fastened  by  screws  to  the  stovepipe, 
at  a  suitable  distance  above  the  lire  ;  it  is  good  for  warming  plates  and 
keeping  dinner  hot. 

“  Lucy  is  making  biscuits.  Do  not  be  surprised  ;  it  is  no  great  attain¬ 
ment  for  a  little  girl ;  we  sell  more  wheat,  and  buy  occasionally  the  ‘  self- 
raising  Hour,’  which  needs  only  to  be  worked  up  with  milk  and  butter, 
rolled,  cut  out  and  baked,  to  make  a  first-class  biscuit ;  or  prepared  with 
milk,  butter  and  eggs,  and  cooked  in  rings,  for  delicious  muffins  ;  no  time 
is  required  for  rising.  The  moulding-board  on  which  Lucy  works  does 
not  slip  about.  A  cleat  is  nailed  at  one  edge  on  the  under  side,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  pushed  back  upon  the  table.  Our  large  platters,  which  are  too 
wide  to  lie  upon  the  pantry  shelves,  are  held  nearly  upright  between  them 
by  cleats  nailed  a  few  inches  from  the  wall ;  the  platters  are  slipped  in  be¬ 
hind  them.” 

“  When  I  have  unexpected  company,”  said  Mrs.  Novice,  her  mind  re¬ 
curring  to  the  quickly  made  biscuits,  “I  never  know  how  to  provide  the 
table.” 

“  A  housekeeper  ought  always  to  keep  on  hand  a  supply  of  well  pre¬ 
pared  food  for  her  own  family.  Private  fasting  and  public  feasting  induce 
many  difficulties.  Guests  should  fare  more  plainly  and  the  household 
more  comfortably.  There  ought  never  to  be  any  sour,  heavy  or  doughy 
bread.  Watch  rising  bread  and  it  need  not  sour  and  require  soda  ;  knead 
it  thoroughly  and  it  will  be  fine  and  white ;  bake  it  instead  of  burning  it, 
and  it  will  not  be  raw  and  hollow  hearted.  Bread  should  be  baked  on  the 
1  uesday  and  Friday  of  every  week  ;  weekly  is  too  seldom  ;  the  old  should 
be  sufficient  to  last  till  the  new  has  been  one  day  baked.  Previous  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  quantity  is  necessary  to  prevent  borrowing  and  perplexity. 
In  cold  weather  you  can  mould  an  extra  supply  of  bread  if  you  wish  ;  after 
forming  it  into  a  loaf  it  can  be  kept  a  week  in  the  cellar;  when  needed, 
you  can  make  it  into  biscuits  by  adding  a  little  shortening  and  working 
over ;  or  you  can  mould  it  again,  let  it  rise,  and  bake  it  for  bread. 

“  Cream  that  has  stood  long  and  become  bitter,  makes  poor  butter ;  so 
does  that  which  is  skimmed  from  milk  that  has  been  heated  to  produce 
more  cream.  Some  butter  is  spoiled  by  over  or  under  salting.  I  always 
use  an  ounce  of  salt  to  a  pound  of  butter.  Laziness  and  bad  butter  are 
near  relations.  If  I  want  a  drink  of  buttermilk,  I  prefer  to  take  it  separate 
from  the  butter,  and  am  warned  of  approaching  rancidness  whenever  I  see 
a  roll  of  butter  oozing  milky  drops. 


“  With  good  bread,  good  butter,  and  a  supply  of  fruit,  fresh,  dried  or 
canned,  a  woman  need  not  tremble  when  she  hears  a  carriage  driving  up. 
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Fig.  nr. — Jelly  Squeezer. 


In  the  spring,  before  apples  are  gone,  I  can  them  for  table  use  ;  after  cut¬ 
ting  up,  I  steam  them  to  make  them  soft,  pour  over  them  hot  syrup  of 
sugar  and  water,  and  flavor  with  sliced  lemon.  Apple  jelly  is  also  good. 

I  slice,  very  thin,  thirteen  apples,  (without  peeling  them,)  cover  them  with 
water,  boil  and  strain  them.  (By  the  way,  for  squeezing  jelly  bags,  we 
use  something  like  a  large  nut-cracker,  (fig.  hi,)  two  wooden  paddles, 
hinged  together  with  a  leather  strip  ;  the  bag  is 
pressed  between  them  and  our  hands  are  not 
burned.)  To  each  pint  of  apple  juice  I  add  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar;  boil  to  a  jelly 
and  add  two  sliced  lemons.  Let  me  here  men¬ 
tion,  lest  I  should  forget  it,  though  it  is  out  of 
place,  that  currant  jelly  is  much  more  easily  made 
by  boiling  the  strained  juice  about  five  minutes, 
pouring  it  boiling  hot  over  the  sugar  rolled  fine, 
and  stirred  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  and  then 
poured  into  moulds.  It  will  be  stiff  when  cold. 

“  I  must  tell  you  how  to  keep  ham  through  summer,  and  have  it  ready 
for  sudden  emergencies.  Cut  the  whole  ham  in  slices,  fry  it  till  nearly 
done,  and  put  it  in  a  jar  in  layers  filled  in  with  lard.  A  little  more  cook¬ 
ing  makes  it  ready  for  the  table  at  any  time.  Nice  little  ways,  Mrs.  Novice, 
of  preparing  common  dishes,  potatoes,  hashes,  toast,  See.,  are  worth  as  much 
more  than  rich  material  as  ingenuity  is  than  abundance.” 

After  some  conversation,  Mrs.  Novice  inquired  if  her  friend  always 
washed  on  Mondays. 

“Always,”  answered  Mrs.  Capable.  “  If  it  rains  on  Monday  it  is  quite 
as  likely  to  rain  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  We  use  a  wringer  and  a  re¬ 
volving  clothes-dryer,  and  have  the  clothes  ready  to  sprinkle  and  fold  by 
evening.  We  do  not  crowd  the  business  of  the  first  half  of  the  week  into 
the  last,  which  makes  Saturday  a  nuisance  in  some  families.” 

“  What  can  be  done  with  stains,  mildews,  &c.?  There  are  some  things 
that  hot  suds  do  not  benefit.” 


“  A  fresh  fruit  stain  is  readily  removed  by  pouring  on  boiling  water,  but 
when  a  stain  is  ‘  set  ’  by  the  soap  of  many  washings,  it  can  be  taken  out  by 
exposure  to  sun  and  air  a  few  days,  after  rubbing  the  spot  with  yellow  soap 
and  wetting  it  with  thick  cold  starch.  If  one  application  does  not  suc¬ 
ceed,  ‘  try,  try  again.’  I  have  heard  that  mildew  can  be  thus  removed: 
Put  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  chloride  of  lime  in  a  gallon  of  cold  water  ; 
let  the  mixture  settle  an  hour,  then  drain  off  the  water  and  soak  the  injured 
articles  in  it  two  hours,  wash  them  and  hang  them  in  the  sunshine.  When 
anything  spotted  with  grease  is  put  into  the  wash  it  is  well  to  mark  around 
the  places  with  white  thread,  so  that  they  may  not  be  overlooked  and  neg¬ 
lected.  I  have  lately  learned  an  easy  way  to  bleach  cotton.  I  leave  the 
unbleached  garment  in  a  pan  of  sour  milk  for  a  few  days,  occasionally 
shaking  it  well,  then  wash  and  boil  it  and  it  becomes  white.” 
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“  Will  anything  take  wheel-grease  out  of  cloth  ?  My  only  silk  dress  has 
a  frightful  spot  of  it.” 

“I  will  read  you  this  prescription  which  lies  among  my  scraps.  I  have 
no  doubt  of  its  efficacy :  ‘  Lay  the  silk  on  a  clean  sheet,  folded  to  eight 

thicknesses,  rub  the  greased  part  with  a  soft  cloth  dipped  in  lard,  moving 
the  silk  to  a  new  spot  frequently.  After  a  time  the  wheel  grease  will 
all  be  through,  leaving  only  clean  lard.  Clean  this  out  in  the  same  wav  by 
rubbing  with  nice  soap  and  alcohol,  using  a  clean  cloth  to  rub  with,  and 
frequently  changing  to  a  new  spot  on  the  underlying  sheet.  Then  lay  the 
silk  on  a  clean  cloth  and  rub  dry  with  a  soft  cloth.  A  friend  cleaned 
a  white  Canton  crape  in  this  way,  and  you  cannot  find  the  spot  where  it 
was  greased.’  ” 

Mrs.  Novice  expressed  her  thanks  for  the  receipt,  and  then  began  to 
look  about  the  room.  “  You  use  a  skirt-board  and  bosom-board  for 
ironing,  I  see,”  she  said,  “but  what  is  that  black  board  for,  hung  on  a  nail 
by  the  fire  ?” 

“For  a  very  different  purpose.  We  put  it  on  the  kitchen  table  when 
we  cook,  and  when  we  take  a  kettle  from  the  fire  we  set  it  on  the  black¬ 
board  while  mashing  potatoes,  draining  vegetables,  &c.  It  keeps  the  soot 
off  from  the  table.” 

“And  I  observe  another  convenience,  too,  if  I  may  speak  of  it.  Those 

bars  for  drying  small  articles,  (fig.  112,) 
which  you  can  draw  out  one  by  one  or 
push  back  against  the  wall,  out  of  the 
way.  There  is  a  rod  which  runs  through 
all  of  them,  so  that  they  can  be  turned 
on  it.  And  your  pumps  are  both  in  the 
kitchen  ;  you  have  painted  tables  and 
an  oiled  floor  that  almost  keeps  clean 
of  itself,  and  opposite  windows  that  make  the  room  so  airy  and  light ;  fuel 
under  cover,  and  a  door  that  opens  into  the  wood-house  instead  of  directly 
into  the  open  air.  Flow  comfortable  and  pleasant  everything  is  !” 

The  Cellar. 


Fig.  1 12. — Clothes  Bars  against  the 
Wall. 


It  was  large,  dry,  clean  and  well  ventilated.  When  the  ladies  descended 
to  it  by  an  easy  flight  of  stairs  from  the  kitchen,  they  first  observed  the 
soap  barrel. 

“  Soap  is  much  softer  and  ‘goes  farther’  after  it  has  been  made  a  year,” 
remarked  Mrs.  Capable.  “One  gallon  of  old  soap  is  worth  a  gallon  and 
a  half  of  new.  Sometimes  we  make  cold  soap  ;  we  boil  the  grease  in 


strong  ley,  put  it  hot  in  the  soap  barrel,  fill  it  up  with  cold  ley,  and  leave 
it  all  to  turn  to  soap  at  its  leisure.” 

“There  is  the  vinegar  cask,”  she  continued.  “I  save  many  gal- 
j/L  Ions  a  year  by  contributions  to  it  of  the  odds  and  ends.  The  rins- 
(J  ings  of  molasses  jugs  when  they  are  washed,  the  juice  left  from  pre- 
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serves,  are  instances.  Vinegar  is  much  sharper  the  second  year  after 
making.” 

Mrs.  Novice  much  admired  the  Zero  refrigerator,  but  said  that  she  could 
not  afford  to  have  one  of  her  own,  though  ice  could  be  conveniently 
procured. 

“  But  ice  can  be  kept  in  the  house  a  great  while  without  a  refrigerator,” 
answered  Mrs.  Capable. 

“  In  a  blanket  ?” 

“For  some  time  it  can;  but  I  am  told  it  will  not  melt  in  less  than  a 
week  in  a  case  made  in  this  manner  :  Make  two  woolen  bags  nearly  equal 
in  size,  no  matter  how  coarse,  old  or  faded  the  material ;  put  one  inside 
of  the  other,  and  fill  in  the  space  between  them  with  feathers  ;  hen’s 
feathers  are  as  good  as  any ;  sew  the  tops  together  all  around,  and  tie  the 
ice  within  this  double  receptacle.  When  I  mentioned  this  plan  to  Mr. 
Capable,  he  said  that  wool  would  make  a  better  interlining  than  feathers, 
and  it  is  as  good  a  non-conducter.” 

Mrs.  Novice  said  she  intended  to  have  a  safe  made  like  her  friend’s — a 
plain  wooden  cupboard  fitted  with  shelves,  the  door  to  which  mainly  con¬ 
sisted  of  fine  wire  netting,  which  admitted  air  and  excluded  flies.  She  has 
already  the  “swing  shelf,”  fastened  by  posts  to  the  ceiling  instead  of  the 
floor,  which  is  indispensable  to  every  milk-room. 

The  Bed-Room. 

After  this  Mrs.  Capable  took  her  friend  to  the  spare  bed-room,  where 
she  might  get  some  kind  of  useful  suggestion.  The  bed  was  neatly  made 
over  a  sponge  mattress.  “  Oh,  I  must  tell  you  about  that  mattress,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Mrs.  Capable  ;  “  it  does  very  well  for  a  bed  that  is  seldom  occupied  ; 
is  soft  and  durable,  but  by  constant  use  becomes  damp  and  unhealthy. 
Those  crocheted  covers  to  the  pillow  cases  keep  them  from  dust  and  hide 
them  when  tumbled  and  creased.  The  spread  is  only  a  thick  sheet,  knotted 
with  tufts  of  candle-wick.  I  have  made  several  and  arranged  the  knots 
in  different  patterns.  They  look  well,  cost  little,  and  can  be  washed  as 

easily  as  a  common  sheet.  The  girls 
made  that  pasteboard  box  for  combs 
and  brushes  before  we  had  a  toilet 
bureau  for  the  room,  and  it  is  so  con¬ 
venient  and  pretty  that  we  have  left  it 
yet.  It  is,  you  see,  flat  on  the  back 
and  rounded  on  the  bottom  and  front, 
and  covered  with  fancy  paper,  (fig.  1 13.) 
A  strip  of  cloth  firmly  pasted  to  the 
back  and  lid,  forms  a  hinge  between 
Fig.  1 13.— Box  far  Combs  and  Brushes,  the  two.  I  have  an  old  cigar  box  cov¬ 
ered  with  pretty  calico  and  nailed  on  the  inside  to  the  wall  for  clippings 
and  all  sorts  of  refuse  in  my  room.  It  saves  me  many  a  tramp  from  the 
bedroom  to  the  kitchen  stove.” 
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“  I  wish  we  had  our  spare  chamber  furnished,  for  then  my  sister  could 
stay  with  me  through  her  vacation ;  but  I  suppose  we  must  wait  till  we 
can  afford  it,”  said  the  younger  lady  despondently. 

“  If  you  have  a  bedstead  and  bedding,  you  can  furnish  it  at  once,” 
answered  her  friend. 


“  Oh  yes,  we  have  an  old-fashioned  bed  in  it  now,  but  there  is  no  bureau, 
no  wash  stand,  no  chairs,  no  wardrobe — nothing.  Mother  says  she  will 
give  me  one  of  her  carpets  for  it  when  we  are  ready  to  fit  it  up,  but  I  can’t 
tell  when  that  will  be.” 

“  Send  for  the  carpet  to-day,”  was  the  prompt  reply,  “  that  is  if  you  are 
willing  to  offer  your  guests  a  cozy,  though  not  a  fashionable  sleeping  place. 
Oh,  the  bad  nights  I  have  spent  in  some  stylish  chambers  !  I  think  a 
comfortable  bed  and  pure  air  eclipse  all  the  upholstery  in  the  world. 
And  now  I  will  inform  you  how  to  have  necessaries  without  money.  That 
little  old  rocking  chair  that  Freddy  broke,  can  have  the  broken  rockers 
taken  off.  be  covered  and  made  into  a  serviceable  seat.  You  can  have  a 
beautiful  toilet  table  by  setting  a  deep  box  on  end,  fitting  it  with  shelves 
and  draping  it  with  a  white  cover  and  curtains  all  around.  There  should 
be  an  opening  at  one  side  in  the  curtains,  so  that  they  can  be  drawn  back 
upon  the  tape  that  shirs  them,  and  give  access  to  the  shelves.  Such  a 
pretty  table  as  my  mother  had  in  the  days  of  our  poverty,  when  I  was  a 
child  !  Her  walnut  and  mahogany  sets  do  not  look  half  so  handsome  to 
me  now  ;  and  yet  it  was  only  an  old-fashioned  oval  table  of  grand¬ 
mother’s,  with  a  bit  of  white  Marseilles  over  a  rounding  cushion  on  the 
top,  and  a  full  flounce  of  barred  muslin,  neatly  starched  and  ironed, 
concealing  the  slim,  awkward  legs,  and  giving  the  whole  room  a  clean  and 
fresh  look.” 


“  I  will  try,  my  kind  adviser,  to  fit  up  the  room.  But  what  shall  I  do 
for  window  curtains?  You  don’t  like  green  paper  shades  any  better 
than  I  do.” 

“  White  holland  costs  but  a  few  shillings  a  yard,  and  keeps  clean  indefi¬ 
nitely.  It  can  be  nailed  to  the  window  head,  rolled  up  by  hand  and  held 
in  place  by  home-made  cord  and  tassels  if  you  cannot  purchase  ‘  fixings.’ 
Perhaps  two  of  Freddy’s  out-grown  baby  frocks  would  make  a  prettier 
curtain,  shirred  at  the  top,  parting  each  way 
and  looped  back  with  ties  of  ribbon.” 

“  There — we  forgot  the  wash  stand  !  Surely 
that  article  cannot  be  improvised.” 

“Oh,  yes — ask  Mr.  Novice  to  fasten  cleats 
to  the  Wall,  in  one  corner  of  your  room,  and 
nail  securely  upon  them  a  triangular  shelf  of 
good  plank,  (fig.  114.)  You  can  lay  a  towel 
Fig.  114 — Corner  Wash.  Stand,  over  it,  or  make  a  tasteful  cover  purposely  for 
it,  and  it  will  hold  the  washing  apparatus.  But  now  let  us  step  in  to 
see  Cousin  Dora.” 
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An  Invalid’s  Room. 

Dora’s  disease  was  incurable.  She  occupied,  in  her  cousin’s  house,  a 
room  which  was  the  focus  of  the  cheerfulness,  tidiness  and  order  which 
prevaded  that  dwelling. 

“  Neighbor  Novice  has  come  for  information''  said  Mrs.  Capable 
pleasantly  ;  “  can  you  describe  to  her,  Dora,  some  of  your  little  con¬ 
trivances  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  you  must  see  my  new  easy  chair.  Arm-chairs  are  costly,  you 
know.  But  mine  is  made  of 


a  cask  ;  some  of  the  upper 
part  is  cut  away  to  form  a 
back  and  arms,  and  a  seat 
fitted  in,  (fig.  1 15.)  The 
staves  and  hoops  are  very 
thoroughly  nailed  together, 
so  that  it  will  not  drop 
to  pieces.  Cousin  Edward 
made  it  the  week  that  his 


Fig.  116. — Barrel  Chair 
Complete. 


Fig.  1 1 5. — Barrel  Cut  for 
Chair. 


ankle  was  sprained.  Then  the  girls  made  stuffed  cushions,  and  covered  it 
all  over  with  an  old  French  calico  I  used  to  wear,  (fig.  116.)  But  when 
they  had  got  it  done  they  had  to  take  off  the  arm  cushions— the  staves 
were  too  sharp  to  rest  elbows  on — and  nail  on  flat  strips  of  boards  over 
them  to  make  the  arms  comfortable.  I  have  a  wide  board,  like  the  leaf 
of  a  table,  with  long  prongs  attached,  which  run  through  these  sockets 


on  my  chair,  (fig.  117.)  This  holds  my  work  or 
writing  desk  when  I  am  able  to  sit  up.  This  chair- 
back  is  also  a  great  convenience — an  old  chair-back 


Fig.  1 17. —  Work-Board,  with  legs  behind  it  instead  of  below  it,  which  holds 
it  firm  in  its  place,  as  they  cannot  slide  back  farther  than  the  headboard 
of  the  bedstead.  It  is  more  comfortable  than  a  pile  of  supporting  pillows 
when  one  wishes  to  sit  up  in  bed  ;  and  I  have  lent  it  to  several  sick  per¬ 
sons,  who  have  all  considered  it  a  very  useful  article.” 

“Do  you  take  no  medicine,  Miss  Dora?  I  see  none  about  the  room.” 

“My  bottles  need  not  always  be  in  sight.”  She  opened  the  door  of  a 
small  closet  with  her  right  hand.  “I  keep  them  in  this  square  basket. 
Half  way  up  in  it  there  is  a  piece  of  pasteboard  tightly  fitted  in  ;  this  has 
holes  of  the  right  size  cut  in  it,  and  the  vials  stand  up  in  it  as  if  they  were 
in  stocks.  Do  you  know  how  to  wash  a  high  and  narrow  bottle?  Put  in 
a  good  many  carpet  tacks,  fill  up  with  suds,  shake  well,  and  it  will  be  clean. 
Do  you  see  my  hyacinths  there?  Thev  are  blossoming  in  certain  old 
cast-off,  wide  mouthed  bottles  of  mine.  The  bulbs  are  set  on  the  tops  of 
the  bottles,  which  are  filled  with  water  and  a  little  charcoal.  The  roots 
soon  strike  down  and  look  very  pretty  and  white  through  the  transparent 
glass.  The  water  needs  no  changing,  but  occasionally  a  little  more  must 
be  poured  in  to  make  up  for  what  the  plant  absorbs.” 
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“Dora  is  the  more  cheerful  because  she  is  generally  occupied  with  plan¬ 
ning  or  performing  some  useful  work.  Cousin,  please  to  show  your  knit¬ 
ting  work  to  Mrs.  Novice.” 

The  mittens  were  knit  of  Saxony  yarn,  and  Dora  had  sold  many  of  them 
at  75  cents  a  pair.  Some  were  scarlet,  with  white  lined  cuffs,  and  some 
were  drab,  with  blue,  but  all  were  alike  in  pattern,  warm,  durable  and 
handsome,  (fig.  I  iS.)  They  were  knit  plain 
on  both  sides,  which  made  them  slightly 
elastic,  the  rows  running  lengthwise,  the 
thumb-piece  made  separately  and  sewed  in. 
The  shape  is  shown  in  the  figure.  They 
were  finished  with  cuffs  crocheted  in  plain 
rows,  beginning  at  the  top  and  widening  at 
Fig.  118 .—Mitten.  the  beginning  of  each  row.  The  stitches  of 

each  row  were  taken  through  the  back  side  only  of  the  top  stitches  of  the 
preceding  row,  which  made  a  ribbing.  When  the  cuff  was  deep  enough,  a 
zephyr  of  another  color  was  fastened  on,  and  a  piece  of  the  same  shape 
crocheted,  narrowing  where  the  other  half  was  widened.  Then  the  whole 
strip  was  doubled  together,  sewed  up  at  the  side  and  set  on  to  the  mitten. 

“The  slippers  which  Dora  makes  for  us  reduce  our  shoe  bill  very  much; 
they  are  so  comfortable  and  convenient  for  house  wear.”  Dora  exhibited 
a  pair;  they  were  made  of  single  zephyr — coarse  yarn  perhaps  would  have 
answered — crocheted  in  plain  rows,  beginning  at  the  toe,  and  forming  the 
shape  of  a  canvas-worked  slipper  before  it  is  made  up.  Each  row  rose 
from  the  back  of  the  preceding  row,  like  the  mitten-cuffs.  Widening  was 
done  from  the  toe  to  the  top,  along  the  instep,  to  fit  the  foot.  A  shell 
border  surrounded  the  top  of  the  slipper  and  a  crocheted  rosette  was  set 
on.  The  work  was  bound  around  the  bottom,  and  sewed  over-and-over 
on  the  wrong  side  to  a  cork  sole,  also  bound.  An  elastic  cord  was  run 
into  the  top.  Mrs.  Capable  mentioned  that  she  covered  the  soles  with 
cloth  on  the  outside  when  they  began  to  get  worn.  She  thought  the  soles 
of  old  gaiters  might  do  instead  of  cork. 

As  the  two  friends  were  passing  to  the  sitting  room,  Mrs.  Novice  observed. 
“You  have  oilcloth  on  your  hall  floor.  Is  that  better  than  a  carpet  for  halls?” 

“I  think  so,”  was  the  reply.  “It  is  much  more  easily  kept  clean  and 
is  more  durable.  We  wash  ours  weekly  with  milk  and  warm  water,  which 
brightens  the  colors.  If  you  ever  put  one  down,  let  me  beg  you  to  lay 
several  thicknesses  of  paper  under  it.  When  we  had  our  first  oilcloth,  I 
did  not  know  the  importance  of  this,  and  when  it  wore  out  and  we  tried 
to  take  it  from  the  floor,  it  refused  to  come.  Where  feet  had  trodden 
most,  it  stuck  so  to  the  floor  that  it  could  not  be  wholly  removed.” 

The  Sitting-Room. 

“Now  you  shall  see  my  arrangements  for  sewing.  A  large  work-basket 
•gets  over-laden  and  disordered.  I  keep  the  implements,  and  nothing  else, 
in  a  small  basket ;  clothes  to  be  made  or  mended  are  laid  in  this  drawer. 
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When  I  go  from  home  I  take  this  bronze  morocco  case  with  me,  (fig. 

1 19;)  it  was  a  Christmas  gift,  and  has  proved 
most  useful.  It  is  lined  with  blue  silk  ;  has  a 
needlebook,  pincushion,  and  a  place  for  scissors; 
a  pocket  for  work  ;  a  receptacle  for  combs  and 
brushes  lined  with  oiled  silk  ;  and  here  you  slip  in 


Case. 


Fig.  120. — Gradulated  Cutting  Board. 
a  tooth  brush — I  always  carry  mine  in  a  little  oiled 
silk  bag,  so  that  it  dampens  nothing.  This  cut¬ 
ting  board  (fig.  120)  is  a  great  favorite  ;  it  goes  to 
all  the  sewing  circles,  for  the  ladies  find  it  very 
convenient  to  sit  when  they  cut  out  work  the 
whole  afternoon.  I  can  sew  on  dress  facings 


without  bending  over  a  table  when  I  have  the  board  in  my  lap.  It  is 
hollowed  in  on  one  side  so  as  to  fit  close  up  against  one  ;  and  as  it  is 
marked  with  feet  and  inches  on  the  edge,  I  can  measure  without  going 
after  a  tape  line.  I  have  been  making  skirts  lately.  You  can  wear  a  white 
skirt  twice  as  long  by  making  it  a  little  short,  and  putting  on  a  full  border 
with  buttons  and  button  holes;  the  border  should  come  down  a  little 
longer  than  the  skirt,  and  will  be  soiled  first;  then  it  can  be  unbuttoned 
and  taken  off,  to  leave  the  fresh  edge  of  the  skirt.  We  do  not  wear  many 
white  cotton  skirts  ;  it  is  better  to  change  the  underclothing  twice  a  week 
than  to  fill  up  the  clothes  basket  with  skirts  ;  white  serge  skirts  can  be 
worn  under  any  but  the  thinnest  dresses,  and  seldom  require  cleansing. 

A  very  good  balmoral  and  hoop  skirt,  all  in  one,  for  winter  wear,  is 
easily  made  of  red  flannel,  closely  gored,  with  half  a  dozen  tape  shirrs  at 
intervals  on  the  under  side,  into  which  the  springs  of  an  old  ‘skeleton  ’  are  ! 
stitched.” 

“I  am  very  grateful  for  your  instructions  in  economy  to-day,  and  hope 
I  shall  remember  half  of  them.  Until  our  farm  is  all  paid  for,  I  expect 
to  be  poor,  and  I  must  learn  to  save.” 

“  My  husband  owes  no  debts ;  the  last  cent  is  paid  up  on  the  old  place, 
and  he  lays  up  a  little  every  year.  But,  my  young  friend,  when  you  have 
lived  as  long  as  I,  you  will  see  that  there  is  never  a  time  when  economy 
ceases  to  be  a  duty.  I  am  glad  to  find  you  a  believer  in  small  and  well- 
applied  expenditure.  At  the  same  time  I  hope  that  Mr.  Novice  and  you 
will  see  that  cash  is  not  the  only  kind  of  capital  ;  that  the  domestic  A 
resources  are  of  four  kinds  :  Money,  time,  strength,  and  thought ;  that  IA 
'  time  and  strength  are  to  be  husbanded,  because,  once  lost,  they  cannot  be  A 
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regained ;  and  thought,'  being  the  cheapest,  must  be  made  to  save  thfe 
other  three. 

“  If  you  think  yourself  worth  the  least  of  all  your  husband’s  possessions, 
you  can  start  out  a  drudge  and  end  your  career  in  broken  health  or  early 
death.  You  can  be  the  one  to  jump  when  anything  is  wanted.  You  can 
wait  on  the  ‘  men  folks  ’  so  obsequiously  that  they  will  grow  very  particular 
as  to  the  time  and  quality  of  dinner,  and  will  never  be  able  to  hang  up 
their  hats  or  find  a  candle.  You  can  train  your  little  boy  to  selfishness  by 
attending  yourself  to  his  personal  wants  and  excusing  him  from  every  dis¬ 
agreeable  duty — as  many  fond  mothers  have  done,  with  one  invariable  result. 

“Do  you  see  my  two  youngest  boys  out  there  in  the  back  kitchen?” 

“  Knitting  !  knitting  there  by  the  fire,  like  a  couple  of  old  grandmothers.” 

“  I  never  talk  about  them  in  their  presence — it  would  harm  them  ;  but 
they  are  too  far  off  to  hear  now.  My  sons  all  know  how  to  knit,  and  have 
made  many  stockings,  and  mittens,  and  scarfs.  They  enjoy  it  as  an 
amusement  in  long  winter  evenings.  If  a  button  comes  off  from  their 
clothing,  they  do  what  it  would  be  unpardonable  laziness  for  their  mother 
and  sisters  not  to  do  for  themselves,  however  busy — they  sew  it  on  again. 
While  they  are  small  they  do  my  errands,  wipe  the  dishes,  help  churn, 
and  such  like  jobs  ;  and  when  they  are  older  and  have  men’s  work  to  do, 
they  do  not  ridicule  my  young  helpers,  for  they  know  something  of  the 
magnitude  of  household  tasks,  and  still  assist  me  when  hardiness  and 
strength  are  requisite.  I  never  milk;  never  whitewash;  never  put  down 
carpets.  I  did  not  spend  my  honeymoon  in  teaching  my  husband  to 
depend  on  me  for  what  it  was  better  for  him  that  he  should  do.  And  he 
has  been  more  than  self-reliant ;  he  has  been  unselfish  and  helpful ;  many 
times  hanging  out  the  washing  for  me  when  I  was  not  well,  and  helping 
me  at  night  to  care  for  wakeful  babies.  So  now,  after  twenty  years,  he 
has  a  healthy  wife,  as  good  as  new,  and  healthy  children,  full  of  life  and 
good  humor.  And  the  best  of  all  is,  that  while  the  woman  and  the  family 
are  in  some  instances  degraded  into  mere  dollar-making  machines,  the 
direct  aim  of  all  our  economy  has  been  to  promote  and  leave  room  for  the 
social,  mental,  moral  and  religious.” 

The  sun  was  getting  low,  and  Mrs.  Novice  put  on  her  pink  sun-bonnet, 
and  hastened  home  to  meet  the  time  for  supper. 


How  TO  Peel  Peaches. — As  the  time  for  putting  up  peaches  is  at 
hand,  we  have  procured  from  a  lady  friend  the  following  recipe  for  peeling 
peaches,  which  we  confidently  recommend  to  our  lady  readers  :  Take  a 
kettle  of  very  strong  lye,  and  heat  to  boiling  ;  take  a  wire  cage — similar  to 
a  corn-popper — fill  it  with  peaches  ar.d  dip  into  the  lye  for  a  moment ; 
then  into  cold  water.  With  a  coarse  towel  wipe  each  peach,  and  the  rind 
will  peel  off  smoothly;  then  drop  into  fresh  cold  water,  and  the  operation 
is  complete.  You  need  have  no  fear  of  injuring  the  flavor  of  the  peach. 
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PRESERVING  HARNESS  AND  BOOTS.— A  correspondent  of 
the  Country  Gentleman  thinks  the  following  preservative  will 
make  boots  last  twice  as  long  as  without  it,  keep  dry  feet  and  preserve 
health.  Take  two  pounds  beef  tallow,  half  a  pound  of  rosin,  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  beeswax,  and  four  ounces  of  castor  oil.  Melt  slowly,  adding  and 
mixing  well  a  heaped  tablespoon  of  lampblack.  Do  not  let  it  boil.  When 
thoroughly  melted  and  mixed,  it  is  set  aside  for  future  use  ;  when  wanted 
for  use,  put  a  small  quantity  in  a  tin  basin  and  melt  it,  but  do  not  let  it 
boil.  Apply  to  the  leather  quite  warm,  with  a  stout  piece  of  cotton  cloth, 
folded  tightly  and  sewed  strongly  together,  so  as  to  be  about  two  and  a 
half  inches  long.  Hold  this  in  the  fingers,  and  rub  the  composition  well 
into  the  leather,  holding  the  latter  frequently  over  a  hot  stove.  Apply 
both  to  soles  and  upper  leather.  In  applying  to  harness,  add  about  as 
much  neat’s  foot  oil,  to  be  applied  warm  near  a  stove. 

Oiling  Harness. — Well  kept  harness  will  last  many  years  ;  neglected, 
allowed  to  be  dirty,  dry  and  unoiled,  it  often  wears  out  in  two  years.  It 
should  be  washed  once  a  month  with  castile  soap,  using  a  good  sponge, 
and  oiled  at  least  twice  a  year.  Take  the  harness  apart,  soak  it  in  water 
only  blood  warm  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to  its  dryness 
and  stiffness,  from  one  to  three  hours.  Wash  with  castile  soap,  work  till 
soft  and  pliant,  and  hang  up  to  dry  moderately.  When  half  dry,  oil  the 
pieces,  and  let  them  dry  a  day  longer ;  then  rub  with  a  coarse  cloth. 

The  following  mode  of  making  the  best  neat’s  foot  oil  is  given  by  a  cor¬ 
respondent  : 

Take  the  feet  of  a  beef,  crush  the  bones  well  with  a  sledge  or  axe,  and 
boil  them  in  a  large  pot  of  water  for  twelve  hours.  Make  two  quarts  of 
tallow  from  fresh  beef  or  mutton  suet,  and  pour  it  into  a  four-quart  can, 
(which  should  have  a  lid  to  keep  out  mice,)  and  place  it  on  a  stove.  Add 
a  lump  of  pure  yellow  wax  as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg,  stirring  as  it  melts. 
Then  fill  up  the  can  with  neat’s  foot  oil,  and,  removing  it  from  the  fire, 
continue  to  stir  until  the  intermixture  is  thoroughly  complete.  This,  when 
cold,  will  be  of  about  the  same  consistence  as  hog’s  lard.  Keep  in  the 
can  a  bit  of  sponge  always  ready  for  use.  It  ought  to  be  damp  when  it 
first  goes  into  the  grease,  as  it  will  remain  more  flexible  always  afterwards 
than  if  greased  when  dry. 

F.  P.  LeFevre,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  adopts  the  following  mode,  which 
he  thinks  has  great  advantages,  being  quickly  done,  without  waiting  to  dry, 
making  the  leather  soft,  and  preventing  the  penetration  of  water :  Apply 
one  or  two  coats  of  lampblack  and  castor  oil,  warmed  enough  to  penetrate 
freely  ;  then  wash  with  soapsuds,  with  a  sponge.  The  previous  oiling 
will  keep  the  water  out  and  loosen  the  dirt.  When  dry  rub  with  a  mixture  of 
oil  and  tallow,  equal  parts,  with  lampblack  or  Prussian  blue,  to  give  it  color. 
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Traveling — Packing  the  Satchel. — Nearly  every  person  takes 
frequent  journeys,  and  it  often  happens  that  something  is  forgotten  in  the 
hurry  of  packing  the  traveling-bag.  A  business  acquaintance  in  New-York 
keeps  a  satchel  constantly  packed  for  a  journey,  and  he  is  always  ready  at 
a  minute’s  notice.  We  have  adopted  another  mode,  which,  on  the  whole, 
we  like  better.  It  is  this  : — Take  a  card  and  write  on  it,  at  leisure,  in  a 
clear,  distinct  column,  the  name  of  every  article  which  you  will  want  while 
from  home.  This  may  be  done  by  taking  a  list  of  everything  in  your  bag, 
and  adding  to  it  as  any  omission  is  discovered.  Then,  whenever  you  are 
about  starting  on  a  journey,  glance  along  down  this  list,  and  see  what  you 
want  this  time.  You  may  thus  pack  a  bag  and  get  ready  at  any  time  in 
five  minutes,  and  never  forget  an  article.  As  a  sample  of  such  a  list,  we 
give  the  following,  from  which  anything  wanted  is  at  once  selected : 


W  atch, 

Match  Box, 

Pocket  Compass, 
Spy  Glass, 

Door  Fastener, 
Thread  and  Needle, 
Hair-Brush, 
Drinking  Cup, 


R.  R.  Guide  or  Map, 
Lunch, 

Collars, 

Cravats, 

Shirts, 

Stockings, 

Gloves, 

Overshoes, 


Shaving  Tools, 
Money, 

Tracts,  Cards,  &c., 
Paper, 

Ink, 

Pencils, 

Envelopes, 

Postage  Stamps,  &c. 


Then,  in  starting  or  in  changing  cars,  remember  the  three  words,  “  Over¬ 
coat,  Satchel,  Umbrella .” 

The  Virtues  of  Oil. — A  lady  came  to  me  with  a  new  pair  of  scissQrs 
— they  were  screwed  too  tightly  together,  as  she  thought,  but  she  could 
not  unscrew  them.  I  suggested  a  slight  touch  of  oil,  which  was  obtained 
from  the  sewing-machine  feeder.  The  tenth  of  a  drop  was  placed  on  the 
finger  tip,  and  drawn  along  the  edge  or  side  of  each  blade.  “  Oh,”  she 
exclaimed,  “  they  work  like  a  perfect  charm  !  There  is  nothing  like  having 
a  doctor !  ” 

A  neighbor  was  sick  of  a  fever,  and  at  every  turn  of  the  door,  the  sharp 
creak  of  the  hinge  annoyed  him  severely.  No  one  thought  of  the  simple 
remedy — which  was  applied  by  first  touching  a  feather  to  the  kerosene 
wick,  and  then  drawing  it  between  the  joints.  The  creak  ceased  instantly, 
and  the  patient  fell  into  a  refreshing  sleep. 

The  front  door  had  to  be  slammed  hard  in  order  to  make  the  latch 
shut.  A  single  drop  of  oil  made  it  catch  without  the  least  noise,  and  with 
perfect  ease. 

The  hired  man  was  conveying  manure  to  the  garden  in  a  wheelbarrow. 
At  every  revolution  the  wheel  went  “  skreech-y-shriek,  skreech-y-creak  !  ” 
I  examined  the  axle,  and  found  it  fast  wearing  out.  A  little  oil  stopped 
the  harsh  music  at  once. 

A  “  What  makes  this  sewing  machine  run  so  hard  ?  ”  asked  Mrs. - 

JjL  anxiously.  “  Don’t  you  hear  that  soft  creak  ?  ”  “  Why  yes,  but  I  didn’t 

Q  think  that  would  make  any  difference.”  “Put  a  drop  of  oil  on  that  pivot, 
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and  see.”  She  did  so,  and  exclaimed,  “  I  declare  !  how  nice  it  runs 
now.” 

A  farmer  was  sowing  grass  seed  with  a  hand  Cahoon  machine.  He  said 
it  did  the  work  well,  but  went  “plaguey  hard.”  “Put  a  little  oil,”  said 
I,  “on  those  pivots.”  He  oiled  them,  and  then  said,  on  trying  it,  “  Why 
this  beats  all !  Why  it  goes  as  easy  as  open  and  shut — I  would  not  believe 
it’s  the  same  machine  !  ”  X.  x. 

Cutting  Corn-Fodder. — Cutting  corn-fodder  an  inch  or  more  long, 
is  not  good  for  cattle.  A  farmer,  who  had  some  thirty  or  forty  head  of 
cattle,  cut  enough  stalks  in  half  a  day  to  last  them  a  week,  by  means  of 
an  eight  horse  power  attached  to  a  cutting  machine,  adjusted  to  cut 
scarcely  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  stalks  were  thus  reduced 
nearly  as  fine  as  chaff,  and  were  eaten  without  difficulty.  A  large  part  of 
the  sweet  portions  of  the  stalks,  that  are  usually  rejected  and  wasted,  were 
hus  consumed,  and  about  double  the  amount  of  food  thus  obtained  from 
them.  Sweet,  well-dried  stalks,  gave  a  great  deal  of  the  best  feed.  Water- 
soaked,  half-fermented  stalks,  were  not  good  for  much,  in  whatever  shape 
they  might  be  fed.  This  mode  of  cutting  admitted  the  mixture  of  meal 
without  difficulty.  Cutting  by  hand  is  laborious,  and  does  not  pay. 

Cutting  Feed  for  Horses. — An  accurate  farmer  has  furnished  the 
Country  Gentleman  a  statement  of  his  experiments  with  feeding  cut 
feed  and  meal  to  his  horses,  accompanied  with  weighing  and  measuring. 
He  cuts  oat  straw  about  an  inch  long,  with  a  rawhide  cylinder  machine, 
and  this  chopped  straw  is  then  treated  with  corn  meal  and  bran,  mixed  in 
about  equal  quantities  as  to  weight,  so  that  each  horse  has  about  a  bushel 
of  cut  feed,  and  three  quarts  of  the  meal  and  bran,  twice  in  each  day. 
Sometimes  hay  is  cut  instead  of  oat  straw,  or  both  are  mixed.  It  is  found 
that  two  hundred  pounds  per  week  of  this  mixture  of  corn  meal  and  bran, 
added  to  the  cut  feed,  will  keep  a  pair  of  working  horses  in  the  best  con¬ 
dition.  This  he  is  satisfied  from  experiment  is  less  than  two-thirds  the  cost 
of  keeping  them  on  uncut  dry  hay  and  whole  grain.  The  corn  meal  alone  is 
not  so  good  for  horses,  as  when  diluted  with  bran.  An  excellent  meal 
is  made  of  ground  oats.  The  fodder  is  cut  by  horse  power  on  stormy 
or  spare  days,  and  stored  in  large  bins,  so  as  to  furnish  always  a  surplus 
on  hand. 

Shying  Horses. — L.  A.  D.,  in  the  Scientific  American,  says  that  a 
horseman  should  never  “shy”  himself  when  the  horse  shies,  or  show  the 
least  nervousness,  nor  notice  it  in  the  horse,  and  far  less  punish  him  for 
it,  and  adds  :  Allow  me,  having  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  man¬ 
aging  horses,  to  add  another  bit  of  advice  to  nervous  horsemen.  When¬ 
ever  they  notice  their  horse  directing  his  ears  to  any  point  whatever,  or 
indicating  the  slightest  disposition  to  become  afraid,  let  them,  instead  or 
\  pulling  the  rein  to  bring  the  horse  towards  the  object  causing  its  nervous- 
ness,  pull  it  on  the  other  side.  This  will  instantly  divert  the  attention  of 
A  the  horse  from  the  object  exciting  his  suspicion,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases 
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CORD. 

Fig.  1 2i. — Rein  Protector. 


out  of  a  hundred  the  horse  will  pay  no  more  attention  to  the  object,  from 
■which  he  will  fly  away  if  forcibly  driven  to  it  by  pulling  the  wrong  rein. 

Price  of  Corn  and  Pork. — The  best  pork  raisers  whom  we  have 
met  with,  make  a  pound  of  pork  from  five  pounds  of  corn  meal.  When 
pork  is  five  cents  a  pound  they  consequently  get  one  dollar  a  bushel  for 
their  corn.  Everything  was  done  in  the  best  manner— good  breed,  clean¬ 
liness,  regularity,  corn  ground  and  scalded  with  three  pails  hot  water  to 
one  pail  of  meal,  standing  twelve  to  eighteen  hours.  With  what  is 
termed  ordinary  good  management,  it  requires  about  twice  as  much  corn, 
or  10  lbs.,  to  make  a  pound  of  pork — and  the  common  rule  is,  corn  at  50 
cents,  makes  pork  at  $5  ;  corn  at  one  dollar  makes  pork  at  #10;  and  so 
on.  Scalded  meal  is  worth  double  corn  in  ear. 

Rein  Protector. — Annexed  is  a  con¬ 
trivance,  (fig.  121,)  to  keep  the  reins  from 
getting  under  the  end  of  the  wagon  tongue 
while  teaming.  The  cord  passes  through 
the  ring  in  the  end  of  the  tongue. 

Economical  Paint. — We  have  tried  many  kinds  of  cheap  paint,  some 
nearly  worthless,  and  others  of  considerable  value.  But  the  best,  by  far, 
yet  employed,  is  first  a  coat  of  crude  petroleum,  and  then  one  or  two  coats 
of  the  Averill  or  some  equally  good  paint,  if  there  is  such  to  be  found. 
We  have  tried  this  mode  of  protecting  wood,  on  several  tenant  houses. 
These  houses  were  made  of  rough  pine  plank  outside,  neatly  battened, 
studded  or  battened  on  the  joints  inside,  and  lathed  and  plastered  on  the 
studding.  The  roofs  were  covered  with  slate  laid  on  felt.  When  the 
painting  was  completed,  the  exterior  had  a  handsome  appearance — better 
than  if  painted  on  a  planed  surface.  We  would  recommend  painting  on 
the  rough  surface  for  any  battened  or  vertically  boarded  house,  even  if  a 
large  and  handsome  dwelling. 

These  houses  are  16  by  24  feet,  with  a  kitchen  wing  12  feet  square.  The 
eaves  are  14  feet  high,  making  good  chamber  rooms.  A  common  laborer 
applied  the  petroleum  with  a  whitewash  brush— half  a  barrel,  costing  $6, 
being  required  for  each  house.  The  cost  of  applying  was  two  dollars  and 
a  half— eight  dollars  and  a  half  for  the  petroleum  coat.  Twelve  dollars’ 
worth  of  the  Averill  paint,  (which  is  furnished  by  the  company  in  New- 
York,  in  kegs  ready  for  the  brush,  and  tinted,  and  sent  in  this  shape  by 
railroad,)  was  sufficient  for  each  house,  three  dollars  more  for  painting — 
making  twenty-three  and  a  half  dollars  for  the  oiling  and  painting  com¬ 
plete.  The  rough  surface  takes  the  crude  oil  better,  and  retains  more 
paint.  Hence  one  coat  of  the  Averill  mixture  on  the  oiled  surface  will 
answer  well  for  a  long  time,  when  another  may  be  added  at  less  expense. 
This  paint  is  particularly  recommended  for  adhering—  a  few  weeks  only 
being  required  for  the  petroleum  to  dry  in  before  the  paint  is  applied. 

One  of  the  houses  was  sided  with  good  hemlock,  making  it  much  cheaper 
than  the  pine  houses  ;  but  more  time  was  required  in  painting  the  rough  Q 
— - 
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surface.  It  makes,  however,  as  neat  an  appearance  as  any,  and  forms  a 
handsome  cottage  when  surrounded  by  flowering  shrubs  and  embroidered 
with  climbers. 

Rules  for  Laborers. — Employers  commonly  give  verbal  rules  for  the 
government  of  laborers,  which  are  soon  forgotten,  or  irregularly  observed. 
A  much  better  way  is  to  fix  on  certain  leading  directions,  have  them  print¬ 
ed  in  large  letters  on  stiff  pasteboard,  and  nail  them  up  in  the  barn,  work¬ 
shop,  shed  or  stable.  If  any  infraction  occurs,  it  is  much  easier  and  more 
effective  to  point  silently  to  the  rules  than  to  be  compelled  to  go  into  a 
lecture. 

Every  agricultural  warehouse  or  store  should  have  such  rules  suitably 
printed  and  for  sale  for  the  use  of  farmers.  Fifty  cents  paid  for  such  a  card 
would  be  worth  as  much  as  ten  dollars  paid  for  a  plow. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  such  rules  as  may  be  adopted,  which 
may  doubtless  be  improved  in  some  particulars. 

1.  Be  regular  and  uniform  in  hours  of  labor. 

2.  Do  every  operation  in  the  best  manner. 

3.  Finish  one  job  before  beginning  another. 

4  Clean  every  tool  at  night  or  sooner  when  done  with. 

5.  Bring  in  all  tools  and  machines  at  night. 

6.  Treat  all  animals  kindly  and  gently. 

7.  Never  talk  loudly  to  oxen  or  horses. 

8.  Study  neatness  in  everything  you  do. 

9.  Never  enter  the  house  with  muddy  boots. 

10.  Never  use  profane  language  or  get  in  a  passion. 

71.  Take  a  general  interest  in  the  success  of  the  farm. 

12.  Study  to  improve  constantly  in  knowledge  and  skill  in  farming. 

Portable  Revolving  Lever. — A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer 
gives  the  accompanying  figure  of  a  lever,  (fig.  122,)  answering  the  purpose 


of  a  crane,  to  save  labor 
in  scalding  hogs,  and  for 
other  purposes.  It  needs 
but  little  explanation.  Its 
size  may  be  obviously 
varied  to  suit  its  intended 
purposes,  but  the  dimen¬ 
sion  given  are — pole  22 
feet  long,  (of  light  wood,) 
foundation,  two  pieces,  6 
by  6  inches,  and  6  feet 
long ;  hard  wood  post  6 
feet  long,  and  braces  2  feet 


Fig.  122. — Portable  Revolving  Lever. 


long  of  ^  inch  iron.  The  post  has  a  tenon  on  the  bottom  fitting  a  two- 
inch  auger  hole ;  a  clevis  on  the  top  with  a  pivot  entering  a  hole,  and 
washer  at  top  of  post,  and  a  clevis,  hook  and  bolt  on  the  end  of  the  pole. 
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'  A  small  rope  may  be  attached  to  the  small  end  of  the  pole.  It  will  be 
obvious  that  the  pole  should  be  much  the  strongest  at  the  pivot,  and  taper 
moderately  to  the  shorter  end,  and  much  more  towards  the  longer  end. 

Spouts  for  Maple  Trees. — I  would  say  to  all  who  are  using  wooden 
sap  spouts,  to  throw  them  away,  and  get  some  of  sheet-iron — galvanized 
sheet-iron  is  the  best.  They  should  be  i£  inches  at  the  small  end,  and  2 
inches  at  the  large  end,  and  from  6  to  10  inches  long  ;  but  if  hooks  are 
used  to  hang  up  the  buckets,  they  need  not  be  more  than  5  inches  long. 
My  spouts  cost  I2-J  cents  per  pound.  I  bent  them  myself,  by  cutting  a 
groove  in  a  block  with  a  gouge,  and  then  taking  a  round  iron  and  press¬ 
ing  the  spout  into  the  groove.  Tin  will  do  for  spouts,  but  they  have  to 
be  bent  smaller.  I  have  some  made  out  of  old  tin  pails,  which  have  been 
in  use  r8  years.  The  spouts  will  pay  for  themselves  in  one  year,  to  any¬ 
body  that  uses  spouts  driven  after  a  gouge  ;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  hew 
off  the  outer  bark  of  the  tree,  and  drive  the  spout  into  the  inside  bark 
with  a  mallet  or  axe.  I  use  hooks  for  hanging  up  about  one-third  of  my 
tubes,  made  of  nail  rods,  and  costing  cents  each. — L.  H.  K.,  in  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman. 

How  to  Keep  Bacon. — In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  several  correspon¬ 
dents  have  given  the  following  different  modes  for  keeping  hams,  either 
of  which  may  be  employed  according  to  circumstances,  or  the  facilities 
possessed  or  at  hand  : 

Mix  equal  parts  of  slacked  lime  and  w'ood  ashes ;  spread  three  inches 
of  the  mixture  on  the  bottom  of  a  box,  then  a  layer  of  bacon  ;  cover  with 
lime  and  ashes,  lay  a  few  laths  on,  then  a  layer  of  bacon,  and  continue 
until  the  boxes  are  full.  Set  in  a  dry,  cool  place.  All  ashes  will  answer, 
if  no  lime  near  by.  For  a  few  pieces  for  a  family,  cover  each  piece  of 
bacon  or  ham  with  paper,  and  pack  in  a  salt  barrel,  with  ashes  between 
each  piece,  and  fill  the  barrel  up  with  ashes.  The  meat  will  be  as  good  at 
the  end  of  the  year  as  when  put  in.  I  have  tried  it  thirty  years  and  never 
failed,  d. 

Do  not  pack  it  down  in  anything,  but  take  each  piece  and  hang  it  in 
a  loose  bag  ;  stuff  the  bag  tight  with  cut  hay,  and  your  hams  will  keep 
sound  and  fresh  for  an  indefinite  time.  I  have  hams  two  and  three  years 
old,  perfectly  sound,  and  retaining  their  juices,  and  they  improve  in  quali¬ 
ty  like  old  wine.  j.  s. 

If  he  will  pack  his  hams,  shoulders  and  dried  beef  in  barrels,  and  cover 
them  with  powdered  charcoal,  his  meat  will  keep  sweet,  and  will  not  be 
touched  by  flies,  mice  or  rats.  E.  b. 

Malt  screenings  will  keep  bacon  better  than  bran.  g.  g. 

I  have  always  been  opposed  to  “packing,”  but  if  a  man  will  pack,  ashes 
are  better  than  bran,  and  sticks  laid  in  between  it  to  let  it  have  air,  are 
better  than  either ;  then  cover  it  with  what  you  please,  to  keep  the  flies  off. 
If  you  want  good,  fine  flavored  bacon,  give  ii  air  and  keep  it  dry.  A  dry 
atmosphere  is  a  sine  qua  non  to  good  bacon.  The  prime  necessity  of  fire 
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under  meat  is  the  drying  process,  and  not  the  smoke.  Bacon  hung  up  in 
a  dark,  dry  place,  is  not  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  flies.  Whenever  the 
atmosphere  is  sufflciently  damp  to  settle  upon  the  meat  and,  (as  some  say,) 
cause  it  to  sweat ,  drive  out  the  dampness  with  fire,  and  burn  a  little 
brimstone  in  it.  Thus  you  will  drive  out  the  flies  and,  “  save  your 
bacon.”  Amateur. 

Nice  sweet  timothy  hay,  cut  fine,  is  the  best  thing  extant  for  packing 
bacon,  as  it  imparts  a  pleasant  aromatic  taste  to  the  meat.  Bran  will 
sour  and  spoil  the  bacon.  J.  M.  E. 

A  Washing  Fluid. — We  have  lately  tried  a  washing  fluid  which  has 
proved  very  successful  in  extracting  the  dirt  from  cotton  and  linen,  and 
the  proportions  are  such  that  they  cannot  injure  the  clothes  : 

Five  pounds  of  sal-soda. 

One  pound  of  borax. 

Half  a  pound  of  fresh  unslacked  lime. 

Four  ounces  salts  of  tartar. 

Three  ounces  liquid  ammonia. 

Dissolve  the  soda  and  borax  in  one  gallon  of  boiling  water  ;  when  well 
mixed,  pour  in  the  liquid  ammonia  and  salts  of  tartar.  Boil  the  half  pound 
of  lime  for  five  minutes  in  one  gallon  of  water  ;  set  it  aside  to  settle,  and 
when  clear  pour  it  off  carefully,  not  allowing  any  sediment  to  mingle  with 
it.  Pour  the  two  gallons  of  solution  together,  and  turn  upon  them  eight 
gallons  of  cold  water.  Put  into  a  cask  or  jugs. 

The  night  before  washing,  take  six  tablespoonfuls  to  a  tub  filled  with 
clothes,  mixing  it  with  four  pails  of  warm  water.  Soak  them  over  night ; 
next  morning  add  hot  water  enough  to  wash  the  clothes  with  good  soap¬ 
suds.  Boil  the  clothes.  Wash  out  another  tub  full  of  clothes  in  the  same 
water  used  for  the  first  boiler. 

One  trial  of  this  fluid  will  show  its  good  effects. 

An  excellent  soft  soap  can  be  manufactured  from  this  compound.  Take 
one  quart  of  the  fluid  ;  slice  into  it  three  pounds  of  yellow  bar  soap,  and 
add  to  it  two  pounds  of  sal-soda.  Boil  it  in  three  gallons  of  water  for  ten 
minutes,  and  it  will  make  four  gallons  of  soft  soap  which  will  prove  un¬ 
equaled  for  all  purposes  wherein  soap  is  needed. 

In  using  these  receipts  for  washing,  the  clothes  do  not  need  to  boil  more 
than  half  an  hour,  and  in  many  cases  persons  prefer  to  pour  boiling  water 
upon  them,  and  let  them  stand  until  it  is  cool  enough  to  wring  out.  By  thus 
doing  it  is  thought  the  clothes  are  whiter. 

These  receipts  have  been  sold  through  the  country  at  high  prices,  and 
a  good  deal  of  money  has  been  made  from  their  manufacture. 

Water-Proof  Blacking. — A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  gives  the  following  mode  of  making  a  thoroughly  water-proof 
blacking.  We  can  vouch  for  its  efficacy,  having  seen  and  tried  substantial¬ 
ly  the  same  : 

Take  an  old  pair  of  India  rubber  shoes  (boots  or  any  old  India  rubber  ;) 
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cut  them  up  and  pull  off  the  cloth  lining  ;  put  the  rubber  in  about  a  pint 
of  neat’s  foot  oil,  and  set  it  on  the  stove  until  the  rubber  is  entirely  melt¬ 
ed,  stirring  it  once  in  a  while,  and  don’t  let  it  boil  or  burn.  It  will  take 
about  two  days  to  melt  the  rubber.  As  soon  as  the  rubber  is  melted,  stir 
in  one-half  pound  of  beef  or  mutton  tallow,  and  one-half  pound  of  bees¬ 
wax.  If  it  is  not  black  enough,  you  may  add  a  little  lamp-black,  but  I 
don’t  see  any  use  in  it. 

Now  to  apply  to  the  boots  :  Wash  them  clean  of  mud  and  blacking; 
when  they  are  nearly  dry  apply  the  water-proof  all  over  them— if  the 
weather  is  cold,  work  near  the  stove.  The  best  thing  to  use  in  applying 
this  blacking,  is  one’s  hands  and  considerable  elbow  grease,  to  rub  it  well 
into  the  leather. 

Rules  for  Making  Butter. — i.  For  making  good  butter,  the  first 
thing  is  to  have  good  sweet  pasture,  free  from  weeds  or  any  growth  that 
will  give  a  bad  taste  to  the  milk.  Good  upland  grass  is  better  than  coarse 
grass  growing  on  wet  places.  Some  dairymen  think  that  limed  is  better 
than  unlimed  land,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance.  Others  re¬ 
gard  the  practice  of  sowing  plaster  in  spring,  and  repeating  it  early  in 
autumn,  as  tending  to  sweeten  grass. 

2.  Good,  well  selected  cows,  are  the  next  requisite. 

3.  Perfect  cleanliness,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  indispensable— the  most 

so,  perhaps,  of  any  one  thing.  No  dirt  or  dust  must  drop  into  the  milk, 
for  which  reason  the  animals  should  have  a  clean  place  to  lie  on,  and 
never  be  allowed  to  stand  in  mud  or  manure  ;  vessels  all  thoroughly 
washed — scalded  whenever  necessary  to  preserve  perfect  sweetness _ in¬ 

cluding  pails,  pans,  pots,  churns,  workers,  and  tubs  or  firkins.  They  must 
be  first  washed  clean  with  cold  water ;  for  if  hot  water  is  used  first,  it  will 
curdle  the  milk  in  the  cracks  or  corners,  and  prevent  its  washing  out. 

4.  A  perfectly  pure  air  is  of  great  importance.  Bad  odors  will  taint 
butter.  The  dairy  house  should  therefore  be  far  away  from  manure  yards 
and  everything  else  of  the  kind.  Keep  tobacco  smoke  off  the  premises. 

5.  Let  the  butter  be  well  worked,  so  as  to  press  out  all  the  buttermilk. 
It  is  impossible  to  have  a  good  article  if  this  is  not  done.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  most  common  cause  of  failure.  If  much  milk  is  left  in,  it  soon  fer¬ 
ments  and  makes  rancid  and  worthless  butter. 

6.  In  laying  down  for  winter,  use  new  firkins — never  use  them  a  second 
time  ;  and  pots  or  jars  must  not  be  used,  if  they  have  ever  had  bad  but¬ 
ter  in  them,  or  pickles,  or  anything  else  that  will  taint  them — the  taint  can 
never  be  wholly  removed. 

7.  I  he  best  daily  salt  is  important.  Butter  in  hot  weather  must  be 
covered  and  excluded  from  the  air  with  saturated  brine. 

Sagging  of  Posts. — Every  farmer  in  the  country  has  witnessed  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  a  sagging  gate.  New  ones  are  well  constructed  and  well 
secured  to  firmly  set  posts,  by  stout  hinges.  The  owner  takes  special  pains  ^ 
to  make  a  good  Self-fastening  latch,  and  the  whole  contrivance  being  in  | 
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perfect  order,  he  promises  himself  much  satisfaction  from  these  convenient 
and  permanent  entrances  to  his  yards  and  fields.  All  goes  well  the  first 
summer.  But  he  finds  after  the  next  spring  that  the  latch  strikes  too  low, 
and  will  not  catch  the  socket.  The  soft  earth  has  given  a  little,  and  the  con¬ 
stant  pressure  of  the  heavy  gate  has  caused  the  post  to  yield,  a  hair’s  breadth 
at  a  time,  till  it  has  varied  a  little  from  the  true  perpendicular.  Being 
now  often  left  unfastened,  it  beats  against  the  post,  and  the  latch  is  broken. 
The  subsequent  hard  usage  it  receives  makes  the  post  settle  away  still 
more.  Subsequently  the  gate  rests  on  the  ground,  over  which  it  is  la¬ 
boriously  dragged  day  after  day  and  year  after  year,  until  the  hinges  are 
broken. 

Some  of  our  readers  can  figure  with  approximate  accuracy  what  the 
damages  are  likely  to  be  from  cattle  breaking  through  this  unshut  gate 
into  the  wheat  and  corn  fields.  It  is  obvious  that  a  firm,  erect  post  to 

every  gate  contributes  great¬ 
ly  to  successful  and  satis¬ 
factory  farming. 

A  commonly  recommend¬ 
ed  mode  of  obviating  the 
difficulty  is  shown  in  fig.  123, 
a  trench  being  cut  between 
the  posts  directly  under  the 
gate,  and  a  piece  of  durable 
timber,  (such  as  a  white  oak 


Fig.  123. 

rail,  a  locust  pole,  or  a  cedar  scantling,)  laid  in  and  compactly  covered 
with  earth.  The  nearer  it  is  to  the  surface,  the  better  will  be  the  bracing 
which  it  will  afford  ;  the  deeper  it  is  buried,  the  longer  it  will  last.  It  is 
therefore  best  to  procure  the  most  durable  wood  and  place  it  near  the 
surface.  This  mode  of  bracing  accomplishes  the  desired  purpose  partially. 
Unless  the  earth  is  very 
hard  and  firm  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  post,  it  will 
slowly  yield  to  the  out¬ 
ward  pressure,  and  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  time  the  bottom 
will  be  thrown  out,  as 
shown  in  fig.  124,  and  the 
gate  will  settle  on  the 
ground.  A  more  thorough  Fig.  124. 

mode  therefore  is  to  dig  a  deep  trench  and  lay  in  two  connecting  pieces, 
as  shown  in  fig.  125.  The  bottom  one  must  be  dove-tailed  into  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  posts,  to  prevent  spreading,  and  a  pin  or  a  few  spikes  in  ad¬ 
dition  will  render  the  connection  firmer.  This  lower  timber,  being  ex¬ 
cluded  from  air  and  changes  of  moisture,  will  last  an  age,  and  the  upper 
one  only  being  likely  to  decay,  will  need  replacing.  By  this  mode  the 
gate  willl  be  sure  to  keep  its  place.  But  it  is  attended  with  considerable 
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labor,  and  an  easier  mode,  shown  in  fig.  126,  will  answer  nearly  or  quite 
as  well.  Take  two  pieces  of  durable  timber,  (short  posts,  or  an  oak  or 


Fig.  125. 


chestnut  rail  sawed  in  two,)  and  place  the  ends  against  the  post  in  the 
manner  represented,  beating  the  earth  firmly  about  them.  If  only  three 
or  four  feet  long,  they  can  never  be  moved  a  hair’s  breadth  by  sliding 
endwise  in  the  soil  when  firmly  placed.  Some  would  prefer  to  place  them 
across  the  post,  but  this  is  quite  a  mistake,  as  earth  will  thus  yield  by  hard 
and  continued  pressure  ;  while  no  practicable  force  could  move  them  in  the 
slightest  degree  endwise.  It  often  happens  that  such  pieces  of  durable 
timber  are  found  on  every  farm,  and  a  moderate  degree  of  labor  will  cut  a 
short,  deep  trench  on  the  outer  side,  and  a  shallow  one  on  the  inner,  and 
firmly  place  them  in  position. 


Lambrequins. — In  answer  to  inquiries  concerning  lambrequins,  a  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman  says  that  material,  quantity  and 

pattern  must  depend  entirely  upon  one’s 
purse,  taste  and  size  of  the  window.  They 
are  made  to  drape  over  under  curtains, 
either  shades  or  drapery.  If  desired 
cheaply,  they  can  be  cut  out  of  green, 
blue  or  crimson  empress  cloth,  into  deep 
points,  scollops  or  battlemented  squares  ; 
they  must  be  lined  with  stiff  cambric,  and 
trimmed  either  with  worsted  fringe  or 
wide  gimp.  They  are  nailed  to  fixtures 
of  black  walnut,  gilding,  or  plain  pine 
wood  covered  with  the  same  material  as 
the  lambrequins.  They  are  very  tasteful 
when  made  of  chintz,  edged  with  bright 
blue,  green  or  turkey  red  for  bordering; 
also  of  plain  cotton,  starched  stiffly  and 
Fig.  127 .—Lambreqjtin.  trimmed  with  home-made  crochet  or 

netted  fringe.  The  depth  of  them  must  be  regulated  by  the  height  of 
the  windows.  If  they  are  twelve  feet  high,  the  lambrequins  can  be  made 
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a  yard  in  length  at  the  sides  of  the  window,  and  cut  up  in  a  graceful  half 
scallop,  with  a  very  large  scallop  in  the  centre,  which  is  laid  in  a  deep  fold 
in  the  middle,  at  the  top  of  the  lambrequin,  and  hangs  gracefully  from  the 
fixture.  Any  woman  possessing  taste  and  ingenuity  can  produce  a  fine 
effect  at  a  small  expenditure,  and  add  greatly  to  the  adornment  of  parlor 
or  chamber.  The  material,  if  not  of  sufficient  width,  can  be  easily  pieced 
out  so  as  not  to  mar  its  effect.  Merino  or  thibet  cloth  will  look  nearly  as 
well  as  empress  cloth  or  reps. 

We  add  an  illustration,  (fig.  127,)  showing  a  simple  pattern  often 
used. 

How  to  Destroy  Red  Ants. — Take  a  white  china  plate ,  and  spread 
a  thin  covering  of  common  lard  over  it,  and  place  it  on  the  floor  or  shelf 
infested  by  the  troublesome  insects,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  result. 
Stirring  them  up  every  morning  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  set  the  trap  again. 
A  young  bachelor  sends  this  receipt,  having  used  it  with  perfect  success 
in  his  aunt’s  closet. 

Cheap  Bird  Houses. — One  of  my  neighbors  uses  tin  cans  which  have 
been  emptied  of  fruit,  for  houses  for  the  birds.  The  smaller  insectivorous 
birds  can  easily  build  in  them.  He  fastens  them  by  a  band  of  tin,  which 
is  placed  around  the  can  and  nailed  through  the  ends.  Better  do  this 
than  allow  the  cans  to  litter  up  the  yard,  and  besides  it  pays  to  protect 
the  birds. 

Butter- Workers. — Two  principal  forms  are  adopted  for  butter- 
workers,  variously  preferred  by  different  manufacturers.  One  consists  of 
a  brake  or  lever,  fastened  at  one  end  by  a  swivel  joint,  so  that  the  face  of 

tllf*  Kralr**  mair  HrrmcrVrt-  rlr»wn  wilh  fbrrp 


Fig.  129. 


Fig.  12S. 


Another  form  has  a  grooved  roller,  similarly  attached,  which  is  used  b] 
rolling  and  pressing  the  butter  at  one  operation.  The  former  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  fig.  128,  and  the  latter  by  fig.  129,  which  also  shows  the  pail 
into  which  the  buttermilk  flows. 

Farm  Accounts. — H.  H.  Walter  states  in  the  Boston  Cultivator,  that 
since  he  has  kept  farm  accounts  he  has  cleared  double  the  money  which 
he  had  done  before,  as  it  enabled  him  to  see  just  where  he  could  obtain 
the  largest  profits. 
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COLORADO  POTATO  BEETLE. 


DESTRUCTIVE  INSECTS. 


Insects  Affecting  Farm  Crops. 

COLORADO  POTATO  BUG,  (. Doryphora  io-lineata.)—T)x.  Fitch 
figured  and  described  this  beetle  in  vol.  5>  P-  207,  °f  this  work,  in  the 
year  1868.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  steadily  moving  eastward,  and  has 
already  reached  Ohio  and  Michigan.  As  it  is  important  that  every  one 
should  know  it  well,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  destroy  the  first  comers,  and  to 
keep  them  in  check,  the  accompanying  figures  of  this  insect  are  given, 
showing  it  in  various  stages,  and  enabling  the  cultivator  to  recognize  it 
readily,  both  in  the  larva  and  beetle  state.  The  deep  orange  eggs,  freshly 
deposited  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  are  seen  in  the  above  engraving  at  (j 
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a  a  ;  b  b  b,  larvae  in  different  stages,  of  a  reddish  yellow  color  ;  d  d,  perfect 
insect,  yellow  with  black  lines  ;  e,  magnified  wing-case.  All  of  these 
changes  are  passed  through  in  less  than  a  month  ;  and  there  are  about 
three  broods  a  year.  The  first  two,  when  about  to  change  to  the  pupa, 
go  into  the  ground,  and  come  out  in  the  beetle  state  in  ten  or  twelve  days. 
The  last  one  remains  under  ground  all  winter,  and  makes  its  appearance 
in  time  to  lay  its  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the  young  potato  plant. 

The  American  Entomologist  describes  another  nearly  allied  species  of 
Doryphora,  (£>.  juncta,)  that  a  casual  observer  would  pronounce  identical, 
but  which  has  some  small  but  well  marked  points  of  distinction,  and  which 
feeds  on  some  other  species  of  Solatium,  but  which  pertinaciously  refuses 
to  touch  the  potato,  and  specimens  have  actually  died  from  starvation  in 
cages  where  there  were  plenty  of  fresh  potato  leaves. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  deal  with  the  potato  bugs  when  they  take 
possession  of  a  potato  field — and  that  is  to  kill  them.  One  mode  is  by 
poison,  and  the  other  is  by  catching.  Paris  green  is  used  as  the  poison, 
and  is  applied  by  mixing  one  pound  with  many  pounds  of  flour  or  plaster, 
and  sifting  it  through  a  coarse  muslin  cloth  on  the  potato  plants,  while 
the  dew  is  on.  The  bugs  eat,  drop  and  die.  Paris  green,  being  a  deadly 
poison,  must  be  used  with  caution. 

S.  B.  Johnson  of  Illinois,  gives  the  following  particulars  for  the  use  of 
Paris  green,  in  his  lecture  on  the  potato,  delivered  before  the  Madison  Co. 
P'armers’  Convention  : 

“How  are  we  to  save  ourselves  from  this  scourge?  The  little  corner 
patch  of  an  acre  or  so  can  be  managed  on  the  tin-pan  and  fire  plan.  But 
here  are  20,  50  or  100  acres  in  a  plantation.  We  know  of  only  one  way 
in  which  it  has  been  done  effectually  on  a  large  scale  ;  and  that  is  by  the 
use  of  Paris  green.  This  is  a  most  virulent  poison,  and  must  be  used  with 
the  utmost  care.  Secure  the  best.  It  can  be  purchased  by  the  canister 
(14  lbs.)  for  45  cents  per  pound.  Puncture  the  bottom  of  a  quart  tin 
bucket  with  holes  about  the  size  of  bird  shot  ;  solder  midway  on  the  side 
a  handle  with  a  socket  three  or  four  inches  deep,  into  which  thrust  a  stick 
four  feet  long.  Having  muffled  nose  and  mouth,  mix  thoroughly  one  part 
of  Paris  green  with  eight  parts  of  gypsum.*  With  this  long  handled 
bucket,  and  by  keeping  on  the  windward  side,  the  muffler  can  be  removed, 
and  you  may  march  with  safety  into  the  battle-field.  Commence  as  soon 
as  the  plants  appear  and  dust  every  hill  thoroughly.  Go  over  the  field 
twice  a  week  if  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  bug  is  to  be  seen.  It  may  be 
disguised  by  countless  myriads  in  the  yellow  eggs  lain  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaf,  and  some  day,  when  least  expected,  the  naked,  defoliated  stalks 
are  reeking  with  the  filthy  larvae.  By  the  use  of  plaster  instead  of  flour, 
a  stimulant  is  employed  of  great  value  to  the  crop.  After  the  bug  is 

ntage  to  continue  the  application  of  the 


*  Some  mix  it  with  twenty  or  thirty  parts. 
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Various  appliances  are  resorted  to  for  capturing  them  or  killing  them 
by  mechanical  means  in  large  quantities.  Should  they  continue  destructive, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  some  trap  or  machine,  or  mode  of  crushing  them, 
will  be  contrived,  that  may  be  driven  rapidly  along  the  rows  by  horse-power, 
for  killing  or  cleaning  them  out,  but  as  yet  no  rapid  and  efficient  mode 
has  been  devised. 


Fig.  2. —  Joint-  IV orm. 

The  Joint  Worm — ( Isosoma  hordei.) — The  wheat  crop  in  Virginia, 
and  the  barley  crop  in  New-York,  have  been  extensively  damaged  by  this 
insect.  The  nature  of  the  injury  is  shown  in  the  above  cut  at  a,  (fig.  2,) 
where  the  straw  is  swollen  from  its  pressure.  Like  the  Hessian  fly,  it 
occupies  the  straw  just  above  the  joint,  but  it  differs  from  that  insect  in 
penetrating  the  substance  of  the  straw,  while  the  Hessian  fly  reposes  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pocket  formed  by  the  sheath  and  straw.  The  sheath  is 
represented  as  removed  from  the  straw  in  the  above  figure,  to  show  the 
character  of  the  injury,  and  the  small  round  holes  through  which  the  insect 
escapes  in  the  fly  state.  At  b  the  flv  is  represented  largely  magnified,  the 
cross  lines  showing  the  natural  size.  This  fly  makes  its  appearance  early 
in  summer,  and  lays  its  eggs  in  the  stems  of  the  growing  grain.  It  soon 
hatches  and  does  its  work  of  mischief.  When  full  grown  the  larvae  are 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long.  They  mostly  remain  here  till  the  following 
spring,  although  some  escape  the  same  autumn.  The  proposed  remedy 
is  to  burn  the  stubble  containing  them,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has 
been  practiced  to  any  satisfactory  extent. 

The  Colorado  Grasshopper. — This  destructive  insect,  which  may 
be  compared  to  the  Eastern  Locust  (another  grasshopper)  for  its  devasta- 

Ations  and  vast  multitudes,  so  neaily  resembles  our  common  grasshopper 
of  the  east  that  many  have  not  observed  the  difference.  In  color  and 
(  )  general  appearance  they  are  very  nearly  the  same,  but  the  western  insect  0 
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has  wings  much  longer  than  the  body,  while  in  our  common  grass¬ 


hopper  the  wings  scarcely  extend 
beyond  the  body,  as  the  annexed 
figures  of  the  two  indicate,  (fig.  3,) 
where  a  is  the  western  grasshopper 
and  b  the  common  sort.  It  is  by 
means  of  these  long  wings  that 
the  Colorado  insect  is  enabled  to 
sweep  through  the  air  for  miles  at 
a  time,  while  the  eastern  insect  can 
fly  only  a  few  yards.  It  is  fortunate 
for  the  States  east  of  the  Missis- 
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Fig.  3.— Colorado  ntid  Common  Grasshopper,  sippi,  that  this  great  destroyer  can¬ 
not  pass  many  hundred  miles  from  its  native  canons  among  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  without  losing  its  vigor  and  vitality. 


Insects  which  Affect  Fruit  Trees. 


In  former  volumes  of  this  work,  Dr.  Fitch  has  given  descriptions  of  a 
large  number  of  destructive  insects,  their  habits,  and  the  modes  recom¬ 
mended  or  adopted  for  destroying  them.  In  the  present  article  we  figure 
and  describe  several  additional  species,  with  further  information  relative 
to  a  number  formerly  described. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  damages  to  the 
fruit  crop  annually  committed  by  two  insects  alone — the  codling  moth  and 
the  curculio — throughout  the  Union,  is  not  less  than  twelve  million  dollars. 
The  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society  ascertained  that  the  midge  had 
caused  the  yearly  loss  of  fifteen  million  dollars  to  the  wheat  crop  ;  and 
competent  persons  have  estimated  that  the  entire  amount  of  depredations 
in  the  United  States  from  the  different  species  of  insects  cannot  be  less  than 
three  hundred  million  dollars  annually.  While  such  enormous  depredations 
are  committed,  and  while  so  little  is  known  of  their  habits  by  cultivators 
at  large,  every  additional  contribution  to  the  knowledge  which  shall  enable 
us  to  attack  them  understandingly  and  effectually,  cannot  fail  to  be 
valuable. 

There  is  one  department  of  insect  study,  which  we  can  only  briefly 
allude  to,  that  possesses  great  importance,  and  which  is  very  little  under¬ 
stood  except  by  scientific  men.  This  is  the  knowledge  of  useful  insects — 
those  which  confer  a  great  favor  on  the  cultivator  by  thinning  the  ranks 
of  his  foes.  The  work  of  birds  has  been  indiscriminately  recommended 
as  “ destroying  the  insects,”  without  knowing  whether  those  insects  are 
useful  or  noxious.  In  one  instance  birds  were  seen  devouring,  as  was 
supposed,  a  destructive  caterpillar  ;  but  it  was  found,  on  a  scientific 
r  examination,  that  they  were  only  picking  a  parasitic  insect  from  the  cater- 
Jm  pillars.  The  parasitic  insect,  by  destroying  these  caterpillars,  was  assisting 
(J  cultivator,  and  the  birds  were  feeding  upon  his  best  friends.  One  of 
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the  most  useful  class  of  insects  of  this  kind  is  the  lady-bug  of  which  we 
represent  a  single  species  —  the  Convergent  Lady-Bug  in  the  accom¬ 


panying  cut,  (fig.  4,)  and  which  with  many  others, 
is  very  useful  in  destroying  plant  lice  a  repre¬ 
senting  the  larva;  b  the  pupa,  and  c  the  perfect 
insect.  We  present  this  figure  in  order  the  better  to 
explain  an  amusing  occurrence,  showing  the  blun¬ 
ders  of  ignorance,  related  by  Dr.  Fitch.  1  he  rose 
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bushes  of  one  of  his  neighbors  was  grexously 


Fig.  4. — Lady-Bug r. 


infested  by  plant  lice.  He  complained  to  Dr.  Fitch,  that  although  he  took 
the  greatest  pains  to  go  over  his  bushes  every  morning  and  destroy  all 
the  “  old  ones,”  yet  his  bushes  were  ten  times  as  badly  injured  as  those  of 
his  neighbors,  who  took  no  pains  with  them.  On  examination  it  turned 
out  that  he  had  been  killing  off  the  lady-bugs,  supposing  them  to  be  the 
“old  ones,”  which  were  doing  all  they  could  to  rid  his  bushes  of  the  pest. 

Insects  which  Affect  Large  Fruits. 

The  Apple  Worm — ( Carpocapsa  pomonella .) — This  is  the  most  formi¬ 
dable  enemy  of  the  apple  in  the  United  States.  By  eating  the  core  and 
filling  the  interior  of  the  fruit  with  cast-off  matter,  it  renders  it  unfit  for 
market  or  for  the  table.  It  also  does  much  damage  to  the  pear,  but  does 


not  attack  stone  fruit.  It 
was  introduced  from  Europe 
near  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  and  has 
been  steadily  spreading  and 
increasing  up  to  the  present 
time.  In  many  orchards  in 


it  is  now  penetrating  into 
the  States  beyond  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 


The  accompanying  figure 
(fig.  5)  represents  this  in¬ 
sect,  (which  in  the  perfect 
state  is  known  as  the  Cod¬ 
ling  moth,)  in  the  different 
stages  of  its  existence,  and 
shows  the  manner  of  its 


b 

Fig.  5. — Apple  Worm  or  Codling  Moth. 


devouring  the  interior  of  the  apple.  The  burrowings  are  shown  at  a  ;  the 
place  of  entrance  is  at  b  ;  e  is  the  worm  or  larva ;  h,  its  head  magnified  ;  1 
d,  the  pupa  ;  i,  the  cocoon  ;  f  and  g,  the  moth,  which  is  distinguished  A 
from  all  other  moths,  (says  the  American  Entomologist,)  by  a  patch  of  m 
burnished  coppery  scales  at  the  tip  of  its  front  wings.  The  moth  appeals  J 
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first  early  in  summer,  and  lays  its  eggs  in  the  blossom  end  of  the  young 
apples,  a  single  egg  in  each.  The  young  larva  soon  hatches  and  burrows 
towards  the  core,  eating  as  it  goes.  In  three  or  four  weeks,  or  more,  it  is 
full  grown,  and  the  young  apples  fall  to  the  ground  nearly  at  the  same 
time.  The  larva  passes  out  through  a  round  hole  which  it  makes,  and 
crawls  for  some  place  to  spin  its  cocoon,  usually  to  the  rough  trunk  of  the 
tree.  The  moth  or  miller  comes  out  in  a  few  weeks  for  a  second  brood, 
but  the  apples  have  now  grown  so  large  that  fewer  fall  to  the  ground  from 
the  injury,  but  they  are  more  or  less  spoiled  for  use  and  market.  The 
insects  are  often  found  in  them  after  the  crop  is  gathered  for  winter,  and 
hiding  in  various  places,  spin  their  cocoons,  and  come  out  in  spring  to 
perpetuate  their  mischief.  C.  V.  Riley  says  that  in  a  barrel  of  wormy 
apples,  which  he  broke  up  early  in  the  spring,  he  found  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  such  cocoons  ;  and  estimating  that  one  barrel  would  furnish  a  hun¬ 
dred  winged  females,  each  of  which  would  lay  two  hundred  eggs  and  spoil 
as  many  apples,  and  allowing  a  hundred  apples  to  the  bushel,  he  arrived 
at  the  result  that  two  hundred  bushels  of  apples  may  be  ruined  by  the 
insects  from  one  apple  barrel,  if  allowed  to  escape. 


The  remedies  for  the  prevention  of  the  work  of  this  formidable  insect 
are  of  two  kinds,  and  are  founded  on  the  destruction  of  the  larva  while  in 
the  fruit,  and  of  the  cocoons  before  the  miller  comes  out.  Animals  which 
would  pick  up  and  devour  the  young  and  infested  fruit  as  soon  as  it  falls, 
would  perform  the  first  named  service.  Swine,  if  sufficiently  numerous, 
answer  the  purpose  well  ;  but  as  few  owners  of  large  orchards  have  herds 
large  enough,  it  is  proposed  to  employ  sheep,  which  are  known  to  eat  the 
young  apples  readily,  and  which  may  commonly  be  had  in  large  flocks. 
The  bark  of  the  trees  may  possibly  need  protection  from  them.  In  the 
few  instances  where  they  have  been  thoroughly  tried,  year  after  year, 
they  have  given  smooth  and  fair  crops.  Oliver  Chapin  of  East  Bloomfield, 
N.  Y.,  recommends  the  practice  of  employing  boys  to  pick  the  infested 
apples  from  the  trees,  stating  that  one  boy  would  pick  several  bushels  in 
a  day.  The  second  remedy — destroying  the  cocoons — may  be  effected  in 
part  by  passing  hay  ropes,  or  strips  of  old  carpet,  around  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  early  in  summer,  and  afterwards  crushing  the  cocoons  which  form 
under  these  ropes  ;  and  also  by  placing  pieces  of  old  carpets,  &c.,  in  the 
forks,  and  then  crushing  those  which  adhere  to  them.  This  may  be  done 
rapidly  by  means  or  a  common  clothes  wringer,  and  the  operator  will  then 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  is  “  killing  them  by  machinery.” 
But  the  best  and  easiest  mode  of  destruction  is  doubtless  the  employment 
of  sheep. 


1  he  Tent  Caterpillar — [Clisiocampa Americana.) — This  insect,  call¬ 
ed  also  the  American  Lackev-moth,  is  generally  known  throughout  the 
country  by  the  owners  of  apple  orchards.  It  sometimes  becomes  nume¬ 
rous  and  destructive,  devouring  the  foliage  on  large  portions  of  the  trees, 
and  then,  for  several  seasons,  it  will  nearly  disappear,  till  favorable 
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influences  cause  another  return  in  large  numbers.  The  eggs  which  furnish 
the  caterpillars  are  deposited  by  a  brown  moth  or  miller,  (fig.  6,)  about 

midsummer,  in  masses  or  cylinders, 
which  encircle  the  young  shoots, 
each  mass  containing  about  three 
hundred  eggs.  The  position  and 
appearance  of  these  eggs  is  shown 
at  c,  (fig.  4.)  The  eggs,  when  laid, 
are  then  covered  with  a  vesicular 
Hg.  6.—  Moth  0/  7  ent  Caterpillar.  water-proof  varnish,  which  pro¬ 
tects  them  both  from  cold  and  from  rain  (fig.  8.)  They  remain  in  this 
condition  till  the  following  spring;  and  as  soon  as  the  apple  buds  begin 
to  open,  almost  to  a  day,  the  young  caterpillars  hatch  and  make  their 

appearance,  ready  for 
this  new,  fresh,  tender 
food.  The  hot  weather 
of  the  previous  August 
and  early  September 
made  no  impression 
on  them  ;  but  the  mild 
spring  weather,  just  at 


Fig.  7. —  Tent  or  Orchard  Caterpillar. 


Fig.  8. 


i  the  right  time  for  their  food,  brings  them  out.  When  they  first  appear, 
A  they  are  not  so  large  as  a  cambric  needle,  nor  more  than  the  tenth  of  an  inch 
M  long.  If  cold  or  stormy  weather  occurs,  arresting  the  growth  of  the  young 
(J  leaves  after  the  worms  are  hatched,  they  can  live  without  food  for  ten  or 
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twelve  days.  They  immediately  commence  stretching  their  web  across  a 
fork  in  the  branches,  and  thus  manufacture  a  tent  for  shelter.  This 
increases  in  size  with  the  growth  of  the  caterpillars  until  it  sometimes 
becomes  nearly  a  foot  in  breadth.  Like  other  larvae,  they  moult  or  shed 
their  skins  four  times.  They  are  represented  as  full  grown  and  of  natural 
6ize  in  fig.  7,  a  and  b.  The  uniform  white  line  along  the  back  distin¬ 
guishes  them  conspicuously  from  the  Forest  Tent  Caterpillar,  sometimes 
miscalled  the  “  army  worm.” 

Although  mostly  infesting  apple  orchards,  the  Tent  caterpillars  are 
occasionally  seen  on  the  pear,  plum,  peach  and  cherry,  and  the  wild  cherry 
often  throngs  with  them. 

In  five  or  six  weeks  they  scatter  in  various  directions  to  undergo  their 
change  to  the  pupa  state,  when  each  spins  a  cocoon,  and  then  remains  in 
this  state  some  three  weeks — d,  fig.  7. 

The  perfect  insect  or  miller,  represented  in  fig.  6,  measures  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings  ;  it  has  no  sucker  to  take  food,  eats 
nothing,  and  lives  only  to  lay  its  eggs.  It  has  but  one  brood  in  a  season. 

C.  V.  Riley  says  that  the  only  bird  known  to  devour  these  caterpillars 
greedily  is  the  American  Cuckoo.  But  this  bird  is  too  few  in  numbers  to 
make  much  impression  on  them.  An  active  man,  with  a  quick  eye,  will 
collect  hundreds  of  the  rings  of  eggs  in  a  day,  in  autumn  and  winter,  and 
every  such  cylinder  of  eggs  destroyed  at  this  time  prevents  the  formation 
of  a  nest  of  larvaj.  Some  years  ago  when  they  promised  to  be  very  abun¬ 
dant,  we  employed  a  man  three  days,  and  in  that  time  he  destroyed,  on  old 
and  young  orchard  trees,  and  in  a  nursery,  three  thousand  nests  of  eggs  and 
of  the  newly  hatched  insects,  nearly  a  million  in  all.  A  sharp  blade,  set 
at  an  acute  angle  on  the  end  of  a  light  pole,  will  enable  the  operator  to  cut 
off  the  eggs  by  means  of  a  quick  jerk,  when  they  are  otherwise  beyond  reach. 
If  recently  hatched,  the  same  tool  may  be  employed  ;  but  when  they  become 
larger,  and  spread  over  the  tree,  they  maybe  destroyed  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  when  mostly  in  the  nests,  by  a  swab  on  a  pole  dipped  in  lime  wash  ; 
or  even  by  winding  them  on  the  end  of  the  pole  only,  and  crushing  them 
under  the  foot.  All  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  an  orchard  cleared 
of  them  is  a  moderate  amount  of  timely  labor  and  attention.  It  is  import¬ 
ant,  for  economy  of  labor  as  well  as  for  thorough  work,  to  secure  them 
before  they  hatch. 

The  Tent  caterpillar  is  sometimes  confounded  by  superficial  observers 
with  another  insect,  known  as  the  Fall  Web-worm,  which  hatches  out,  not 
early  in  the  spring,  but  after  mid-summer,  and  which  was  briefly  noticed 
and  described  by  Dr.  Fitch  in  vol.  3,  p.  303  of  this  work.  Both  make  a 
web  or  tent;  but  the  Fall  Web-worm  has  a  wider  range  of  trees  for  its 


food.  It  spins  a  cocoon  late  in  summer,  and  does  not  come  out  till  the 


following  summer.  The  moth  or  miller  is  white,  and  it  deposits 
in  an  irregular  mass  on  a  leaf,  where  they  soon  hatch  and  the  lar 
their  work. 
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Forest  Tent  Caterpillar. — This  insect  ( Clisiocampa  sylvatica)  re¬ 
sembles,  in  some  particulars,  the  Tent  caterpillar  of  the  orchard,  ( C.ame - 
ricana,)  but  differs  in  being  less  confined  to  nests,  and  in  the  markings  of 
the  larva  and  moth.  It  appears  only  occasionally  in  large  numbers.  In 
the  year  1867  it  was  quite  destructive  in  Western  Nevv-York,  and  was 
given  the  erroneous  name  of  “  army  worm,”  the  true  army  worm  being  a 
southern  insect,  which  destroys  sometimes  hundreds  of  acres  of  grass  in 
a  few  days. 

About  forty-five  years  ago  the  Forest  caterpillar  was  so  abundant  in 
Western  Nevv-York  that  it  nearly  stripped  the  foliage  from  large  forests 
in  the  early  part  of  summer ;  and  although  the  leaves  were  replaced  in  a 
few  weeks,  the  check  given  to  the  growth  was  a  serious  injury,  and  many 
branches  died,  partly  from  the  effects  of  the  severe  winter  following. 

Like  the  common  Orchard  caterpillar,  the  miller  deposits  its  eggs  in  the 
form  of  a  ring  or  cylinder,  on  the  young  twigs  ;  but  instead  of  the  rounded 
form  given  to  the  mass  of  eggs  of  the  orchard  caterpillar,  the  eggs  of  the 
forest  caterpillar  form  a  distinct  even-sized  cylinder,  with  square  ends,  as 
at  a,  fig.  9.  Each  mass  contains  about  300  or  400  eggs. 

The  eggs  are  small,  about  the  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  long, 
and  the  fiftieth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  repre¬ 
sented  magnified  at  d,c  showing  the  appearance  of  the  end, 
with  its  sunken  centre.  These  eggs  are  deposited  about 
midsummer,  and  the  larvae  hatched  early.the  following 


Fig.  10 — Larva  of  Forest 
Caterpillar. 


Fig-  9 — Tent  Caterpillar  of  the  Forest. 


spring.  1  hey  are  very  hardy,  and  endure  any  cold  snap  that  follows, 
j  They  commence  spinning  a  web  wherever  they  go.  They  moult  four  times, 
'  somewhat  changing  color  each  time,  and  when  full  grown  are  accurately 
represented  by  fig.  10.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  middle  of  the  back  is  marlc- 
(  ed  by  a  row  of  spatula  shaped  white  spots,  which  most  readily  distinguish 
1  this  from  the  common  Orchard  caterpillar,  with  its  continuous  white  line. 
A  1  be  Pei^ecf  insects  of  each,  shown  in  fig.  9  at  b,  and  in  fig.  6,  may  be  readily 
IA  known  from  each  other  by  the  markings  of  the  wings,  the  Orchard  caterpil- 
(j  lar  beinS  lighter  and  the  Forest  caterpillar  being  darker  between  the  bars. 
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The  Forest  caterpillar  spins  a  web  close  to  the  tree,  but  as  it  grows  larger 
it  wanders  far  away,  and  hence  is  generally  supposed  to  have  no  web.  In 
its  travels  it  generally  selects  smooth  surfaces,  and  seems  to  have  a  special 
liking  to  the  cap-boards  of  board  fences.  It  often  swings  ylown  on  a  web 
from  trees,  and  when  numerous  in  forests  proves  quite  annoying  to  persons 
traversing  the  woods.  It  devours  the  leaves  of  different  kinds  of  trees,  but 
seems  to  prefer  the  basswood,  of  which  large  trees  have  been  stripped 
entirely  bare.  In  the  orchard  it  is  particularly  destructive  to  the  foliage 
of  the  apple.  On  account  of  its  wandering  character  it  is  more  difficult  to 
attack  and  destroy  in  masses,  and  for  this  reason  more  care  should  be  taken 
to  cut  off  and  destroy  the  rings  of  eggs  before  they  hatch,  from  the  orchard 
trees  when  they  are  found. 

The  American  Entomologist  describes  several  insects  which  destroy 
this  caterpillar,  and  commonly  keep  it  in  subjection,  except  during  those 
occasional  years  when  it  appears  in  the  greatest  numbers.  But  generally 
“  these  cannibals  and  parasites  do  their  work  so  effectually  that  it  is 
seldom  exceedingly  numerous  for  more  than  two  successive  years  iif  one 
locality.” 

The  Canker  Worm — (Anisopteryx  vernata.) — The  young  larvae  hatch 
early  in  summer,  and  pierce  small  holes  in  the  leaves,  and  as  they  grow 
larger  they  consume  all  the  leaves  except  the  larger  veins.  The  male  (fig. 

n)  has  wings  ;  the  female  (below)  is  nearly 
destitute  of  them.  The  larva  is  a  measuring 
worm,  nearly  an  inch  long,  ten-footed,  black, 
dull  yellow  or  greenish,  very  variable  in 
color,  commonly  with  an  ash  grey  back,  and 
a  pale  yellowish  stripe  along  each  side. 

The  canker  worm  spreads  slowly  from 
one  orchard  to  another,  but  is  far  more 
formidable  than  the  tent  caterpillar.  It  has 
until  late  years  been  mostly  confined  to  por¬ 
tions  of  New-England,  but  more  recently  it 
has  spread  largely  through  portions  of 
Western  New-York,  and  will  doubtless  find  its  way  elsewhere.  It  should 
be  well  known  to  cultivators  that  they  may  destroy  it  when  it  first  appears. 
It  attacks  both  leaves  and  fruit ;  and  when  numerous  the  webs  and  the 
denuded  branches  together  give  the  trees  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of 
having  been  scorched.  As  the  female  cannot  fly,  various  expedients  for 
preventing  it  from  ascending  the  tree  in  winter  or  early  spring  have  been 
devised.  Belts  of  canvas  or  coarse  paper  extending  around  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  have  been  covered  with  tar  and  train  oil  mixed  together — the  ap¬ 
plication  requiring  frequent  renewing.  Dennis’  lead  troughs,  filled  with 
fish  oil,  were  used  to  some  extent,  and  proved  effectual,  although  some¬ 
what  expensive,  the  troughs  being  held  by  wooden  wedges,  and  grass 
rammed  in  between  the  troughs  and  the  bark,  preventing  the  insects  from 


Fig.  ii. —  The  Canker  IVorm. 
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Fig.  12. 


Fig-  13- 


passing.  A  more  recent  and  cheaper  expedient,  represented  by  fig.  12, 
consists  ot  belts  of  sheet  zinc,  about  four  inches  wide,  passing  round  the 
tree  the  bottom  standing  outwards  like  an  inverted  funnel.  The  lower 
edge  should  be  as  smooth  as  possible.  Sheet  iron  will  not 
answer,  the  insects  clinging  to  the  rusty  edge.  The  shape 
into  which  the  sheet  zinc  should  be  cut  is  shown  in  fig.  13, 
the  lines  being  marked  with  a  pair  of  compasses  for  the 
shears  to  follow.  When  applied,  the  ends  are  lapped  past 
each  other,  so  as  to  fit  the  tree,  the 
pressure  holding  it  to  its  place,  after 
being  secured  by  means  of  small 
copper  wire  thrust  through  punched 
holes.  The  longer  the  arc,  the  more 
nearly  horizontal  will  be  the  rim  ;  a 
shorter  arc  will  give  it  more  inclina¬ 
tion.  It  is  well,  before  cutting  the  zinc,  to  try  the  form  on  the  tree,  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  pasteboard  or  stiff  wrapping  paper  cut  with  shears, 
from  which  a  convenient  pattern  may  be  made. 

Another  mode,  described  about  thirty  years  ago  by  Dr.  Harris,  consists 
of  an  open  box  placed  around  the  base  of  the  tree,  the  outer  sides  holding 
a  trough  of  oil,  with  a  projecting  edge  nailed  on  the  upper  margin  to  shed 
the  rain.  This  keeps  the  oil  away  from  the  tree,  and  prevents  injury  from 
it.  We  lately  observed  in  lilton’s  Journal  of  Horticulture,  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  J.  G.  Barker  of  Cambridge,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his 
success  with  this  contrivance.  He  applied  the  boxes  around  fourteen 
trees  in  the  autumn  of  1867.  The  remainder  of  the  orchard,  fifty-six  in 
number,  he  protected  by  the  old  tarring  process.  The  following  season, 
of  those  which  had  the  boxes,  “scarcely  a  leaf  was  touched,  and  hardly  a 

worm  was  to  be  seen,  except 
what  blew  from  other  trees,” 
and  they  bore  finely,  the  crop 
being  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
boxes,  which  cost  about  $2. 50 
per  tree.  The  remaining  fifty- 
six  were  stripped  of  their 
foliage  as  bad  as  ever.  The 
next  year,  1868,  the  rest  of 
the  trees  were  boxed,  at  a 
cost  of  $ 2  for  each  tree,  and 
they  proved  a  perfect  protec- 
I4,  tion — the  apples  more  than 

paying  for  the  boxes,  which  may  be  used  for  many  years  to  come.  ( 

At  our  request,  Mr.  Barker  has  kindly  furnished  a  detailed  description  of 
these  boxes,  with  sketches,  from  which  we  are  enabled  to  make  the  accom-  j  l 
panying  drawings.  Fig.  14  is  a  section  of  the  whole  contrivance— -a  a  being  TV 
^  - 
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the  zinc  roof  over  the  oil  troughs,  b  b  ;  d  d,  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  c  c, 
the  tan  or  lime  which  is  used  to  fill  the  box  around  the  tree. 

Fig.  15  is  a  smaller  view  of  the  same.  The  box  is  square— large  enough 
to  leave  about  four  inches  of  space  around 
the  tree;  is  sunk  some  four  inches  in  the 


ground,  and  rises  about  ten  inches  above 
the  surface.  The  trough  is  in  shape  like 
the  letter  V,  two  inches  deep,  and  is  made 
by  a  tinman  before  nailing  on  the  box  ;  it 
is  tacked  on  two  inches  below  the  upper 
edge  of  the  box,  and  then  the  roof  is  placed 
in  position  and  secured  by  a  single  screw 
into  the  upper  edge  ot  each  side  or  board. 
It  must,  of  course,  be  placed  in  a  level 
position,  to  hold  the  oil.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  a  spade  used  in  setting  the  box 
in  the  earth.  The  box  and  roof  are  nearly 


Fig>  ,s  completed  in  the  tin-shop,  but  the  corner 

of  both  must  be  left  open  till  placed  around  the  tree,  when  the  parts  are 


soldered  together.  The  roof  is  about  four  and  a  half  inches  wide,  with  the 
under  side  turned  under  about  the  fourth  of  an  inch,  to  keep  it  stiff  and  in 
shape.  In  order  to  examine  the  oil,  and  to  see  that  all  is  right,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  loosen  one  of  the  screws,  1  he  box  will  vary  somewhat  in  size 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  tree  ;  with  a  trunk  six  inches  in  diameter,  the 
box  should  be  about  fourteen  inches  square  and  fourteen  inches  high  ;  for 
a  trunk  a  foot  in  diameter,  it  should  be  about  twenty  inches  square;  but 
a  variation  of  two  or  three  inches  would  not  be  of  great  importance.  .  A 
few  inches  of  tanbark  or  lime  placed  within,  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  moths  from  ascending  inside.  One  pint  of  crude  petroleum  (costing  3 
cents  per  tree,  at  24  cents  per  gallon,)  is  enough  for  each  tree.  1  he  boxes 
are  commonly  placed  around  the  trees  the  latter  part  of  September,  so  as  to 


prevent  the  autumn  ascent  of  the 
wingless  female  moths,  and  are  kept 
there  as  long  as  there  is  danger.  Mr. 
B.  remarks  to  us,  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  description,  “  I  assure  you  it  has 
been  a  great  pleasure  to  us,  after  years 
of  labor  and  no  fruit,  to  be  enabled, 
with  so  simple  an  arrangement,  to 
protect  our  trees  perfectly,  and  to 
have  an  abundance  of  fruit.” 


The  Curculio. — An  extended  ac- 


1  c  1  i  ‘fyZmY  count  of  the  habits  of  this  formidable 

Fig.  16.— Plum  Curctdio.  depredator  was  given  by  Dr.  Fitch  in 

the  third  volume  of  Rural  Affairs,  p.  298,  with  cuts  showing  the  beetle 
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the  natural  size.  We  give  the  accompanying  engravings,  (fig.  16,)  repre¬ 
senting  enlarged  views  of  the  larva  at  a,  the  pupa  at  b,  and  the  perfect 
insect  at  c.  At  d  the  natural  size  is  shown,  with  one  of  the  insects  in  the 
act  of  making  an  incision,  and  with  the  crescent  mark  on  the  upper  side. 
The  American  Entomologist,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  this  engraving, 
states  that  it  attacks  the  following  different  fruits  by  way  of  preference  in 
the  order  named  :  Nectarine,  plum,  apricot,  peach,  cherry,  apple,  pear, 
quince.  With  us  it  always  attacks  the  apricot  in  preference  to  the  plum. 

The  following  appliances  for  destroying  this  insect,  including  the  stiffen¬ 
ing  of  the  sheets,  striking  on  iron  spikes  set  in  the  tree,  and  the  other 
details,  we  have  thoroughly  tested  by  several  years  trial,  with  entire  success, 
and  since  the  first  notice  of  the  efficiency  of  striking  on  iron  spikes  was 
published  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  four  years  since,  this  mode  of 
jarring  is  becoming  widely  adopted  throughout  the  country. 

We  must  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  freedom 
from  the  attacks  of  this  insect.  Like  everything  else  valuable,  it  is  only 
reached  by  labor.  Some  years  ago  one  of  our  best  horticultural  journals 
suggested  the  offer  of  $50,000  as  a  premium  for  a  satisfactory  and  easy 
mode  of  destroying  the  curculio.  Now  we  might  as  well  offer  a  $50,000 
premium  for  getting  rid  of  weeds  without  labor.  The  thing  cannot  be 
done.  The  mode  we  adopt  for  destroying  this  insect,  has  been,  with  more 
imperfect  appliances,  practiced  under  our  eyes  for  more  than  forty  years  ; 
and  when  applied  with  a  tenth  part  of  the  care  and  perseverance  which 
every  good  gardener  and  farmer  is  willing  to  adopt  for  extirpating  weeds, 
it  has  afforded  us  profuse  and  delicious  crops,  while  without  its  application 
the  trees  bore  few  or  none.  In  a  plum  orchard  of  seventy  trees  or  more, 
the  annual  cost  of  securing  abundant  fruit  for  the  past  few  years,  has  not 
exceeded  five  cents  per  tree.  But  half-way  work  will  be  of  little  or  no  use — 
the  remedy  must  be  perseveringly  and  thoroughly  applied. 

Many  remedies,  as  every  one  knows,  have  been  used  to  accomplish  the 
desired  purpose  by  avoiding  the  simple,  straight-forward,  efficient  mode  by 
direct  attack  and  killing.  Repellants  amount  to  nothing  except  to  consume 
time.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  jarring  down  on  sheets  is  better 
than  anything  else.  After  trying  different  modifications  of  this  remedy* 
we  find  the  following  most  cheaply  made  and  easily  used  : 

Procure  the  widest  sheeting  that 
can  be  found  in  market,  except  it  be 
for  quite  small  trees.  Cut  off  two 
pieces  about  three  yards  long ;  for 
small  trees  they  may  be  shorter. 
Stiffen  them  by  means  of  light  rods, 
in  the  manner  shown  in  the  cut,  (fig. 

1 7-)  The  ends  of  the  rods  are  first  t 
F‘8‘  I7'  sharpened,  and  a  small  notch  made 

about  two  inches  from  the  point,  to  prevent  the  sheeting  from  slipping  (j 
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on  too  far.  Thrust  the  sharp  ends  into  the  four  corners,  so  as  to  produce 
tight  stretching.  The  middle  cross-rod  keeps  the  whole  extended,  and 
serves  as  a  handle — the  operator,  alone,  taking  one  in  each  hand,  or  both 
in  one  hand.  Two  of  these  stretched  or  stiffened  sheets  are  all  that  are 
needed,  one  being  placed  under  each  side  of  the  tree.  The  trunk  or 
branches  are  then  struck,  and  the  insects,  opossum-like,  fold  themselves 
up  and  drop.  A  quick  eye  detects  them  in  a  moment,  and  one  pinch  of 
the  thumb  and  finger  despatches  them. 

If  the  trees  are  quite  large,  the  sheets  should  be  of  corresponding  size, 

and  they  may  be  stiffened  more 
thoroughly,  as  shown  in  fig.  18. 
Suitable  sticks  may  be  made  by 
cutting  green  rods  or  poles, 
where  they  can  be  had,  peeling 
off  the  bark,  and  allowing  them 
to  dry  a  few  days.  One-half  or 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter  will  render  them  stiff 
enough. 

Fig.  18.  For  jarring  down,  a  sharp  blow 

is  important.  Merely  shaking  will  be  of  little  use.  The  following  state¬ 
ment  was  made  nearly  forty  years  ago  by  David  Thomas,  in  one  of  the 
early  volumes  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  :  “Under  a  tree  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  fruit  garden,  having  spread  the  sheets,  I  made  the  following  experi¬ 
ment  :  On  shaking  the  tree  well  I  caught  yfefcurculios  ;  on  jarring  it  with 
the  hand,  I  caught  twelve  more  ;  on  striking  the  tree  with  a  stone,  eight 
more  drop  on  the  sheets.  I  was  now  convinced  that  I 
had  been  in  error  ;  and  calling  in  assistance,  and  using 
a  hammer  to  jar  the  tree  violently,  we  caught  in  less 
than  an  hour  more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  of  these 
insects.” 

Downing  recommended,  and  many  have  followed, 
the  practice  of  binding  several  layers  of  cloth  over  the 
mallet,  to  soften  the  blow  and  prevent  the  bruising  ot 
the  bark.  Dr.  Hull  has  adopted  this  mode  in  his 
famous  curculio  catcher.  But  it  defeats,  partially,  the 
very  object  the  operator  has  in  view  ;  it  fails  to  bring 
down  all  the  insects,  and  a  part  escape.  This  is 
one  reason  why  so  many  fail  in  the  use  of  the  jarring 
mode.  Formerly,  in  order  to  make  a  sharp  sudden 
jar,  without  bruising  the  tree,  we  adopted  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  sawing  off  a  small  limb,  leaving  a  stump  an  1 
Fig.  19.  inch  or  two  long,  (shown  at  a,  fig.  19,)  on  the  end  IA 

of  which  a  large  hammer  or  axe  could  be  struck  with  safety.  This  was  /\ 
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more  efficient  than  a  cushioned  mallet.  But  more  recently  we  have 
employed  a  still  better  mode.  Procure  a  sufficient  number  of  large  sized 
cut-spikes,  bore  holes  into  the  trunk  or  large  limbs  to  receive  them,  and 
drive  a  spike  firmly  part  way  into  each  hole,  fig.  20.  If  the  spikes  are  too 
long,  break  off  the  points  in  a  vise.  On  the 
heads  of  these,  a  blow  of  a  large  hammer  will  j  , 

bring  down  every  curculio.  Its  efficiency  con¬ 
trasts  strongly  with  theoldmodes.  When  the 
trees  are  small,  one  spike  in  each  tree  is  suf¬ 
ficient ;  when  they  become  quite  large,  it  will 
be  best  to  insert  one  in  each  of  the  larger 
limbs,  as  shown  at  b  b,  fig.  21.  Instead  of  \ 
spikes,  short  pieces  of  rod-iron  will  answer  a 
good  purpose. 

When  the  insects  are  very  abundant,  it 
may  be  more  expeditious  to  kill 
4  4  them  in  hot  water.  In  this  case 

make  the  frames  double,  or  with 
joints  at  the  middle,  (using  two 


|j|!'»ij|  c  sticks  in  place  of  one,)  so  that  the 


1  "'ll  sheets  may  be  folded  together  like 
Fig.  20.  the  covers  of  a  book,  forming  a 


Fig.  21. 


trough  down  which  the  insects  may  be  shot  into  the  vessel  of  hot  water. 

The  work  of  catching  the  insects  should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the 
young  plums  are  as  large  as  small  peas,  and  continued  several  weeks,  till 
no  more  can  be  found.  At  first  they  may  increase  for  a  few  days,  as  they 
continue  to  make  their  appearance  ;  but  they  will  soon  be  found  to  diminish 
as  their  ranks  are  thinned  by  the  thumb-and-finger  warfare.  In  one  of  the 
most  abundant  seasons,  about  two  hundred  were  killed  every  morning  in 
a  quarter-acre  orchard  for  the  first  week.  Bv  the  end  of  the  second  week 
the  number  had  diminished  to  about  sixty  daily.  They  continued  to  grow 
fewer,  until  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  only  five  were  found  at  the  last 
examination,  when  the  work  was  discontinued.  A  magnificent  crop  of 
delicious  fruit  was  the  result.  It  is  well  to  persevere  long,  as  new  crops 
of  the  insects  often  continue  to  come,  after  the  earlier  ones  are  all  destroyed. 
The  best  time  is  early  in  the  morning,  when  they  are  more  torpid  than  at 
mid-day.  Once  a  day  will  commonly  answer,  unless  in  seasons  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  abundance,  when  a  second  examination  should  be  made  at  sun¬ 
down.  The  work  should  not  be  intermitted  a  single  day.  It  is  such  inter¬ 
missions  that  often  cause  failure. 

Dr.  Hull’s  curculio  catcher  consists  of  a  large  hopper-shaped  frame 
covered  with  muslin,  and  attached  to  a  heavy  wheelbarrow,  the  front  frame 
of  which  is  driven  against  the  tree,  jarring  it,  and  bringing  down  the  insects 
into  the  hopper.  It  requires  that  the  stem  of  the  tree  be  trimmed  up  three 
or  four  feet  high,  like  fig.  19.  The  mode  we  have  described  allows  the 
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limbs  to  branch  within  a  foot  of  the  ground,  as  shown  in  fig.  21.  By  this 
mode  of  training  we  can  pick  half  the  plums  while  standing  on  the  ground, 
and  the  remainder  with  a  small  step-ladder. 

In  using  the  jarring  process  for  destroying  the  curculio,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  practice  of  turning  in  pigs  and  poultry  for  a  month  or  so 
early  in  summer,  is  a  useful  auxiliary.  If  they  pick  up  and  eat  every  larva 
in  the  fallen  plums,  they  destroy  a  vast  number  which  might  otherwise 
make  havoc  another  year.  Sweeping  up  the  fallen  fruit  daily  accomplishes 
the  same  purpose.  In  some  cases  swine  have  thinned  the  insects  so  much 
that  uniformly  heavy  crops  have  been  obtained  year  after  year — the  animals 
being  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  thorough  work,  and  it  must  be  yearly 
without  intermission.  In  connection  with  jarring  down,  these  depredators 
may  be  so  effectually  thinned  out,  that  the  crop  will  be  saved  in  such 
places,  and  in  such  seasons,  as  are  most  abundantly  infested  with  them. 

The  application  of  these  two  remedies  is  both  easier  and  more  effectual 
than  many  others  which  have  been  strongly  recommended,  such  as  cover¬ 
ing  the  trees  with  lime  wash  or  tobacco  water,  smoking  trees  daily, 
placing  putrid  substances  under  them,  spading  in  the  rising  curculios, 
cutting  canals  under  the  trees  to  fill  with  water,  laying  brick  pavements, 

making  mortar  floors, 
and  other  inodes  hard 
to  apply,  and  of  little 
or  no  efficiency. 

The  Apple  Cur¬ 
culio  of  the  west, 
properly  so  called,  is 
a  distinct  insect,  and 
is  shown  magnified  in 
fig.  22.  The  most 
striking  point  of  dis- 
2  0  tinction  is  its  very 

Fig.  22. — Apple  Curculio  of  the  IV est.  long  beak.  Although 

the  common  plum  curculio  attacks  the  apple,  as  well  as 
several  other  fruits,  the  insect  here  figured  is  an  especial 
enemy  to  it.  It  has  not  been  found  in  the  eastern  States, 
and  may  not  prove  generally  formidable  at  the  west. 

The  Bark  Louse. — There  are  two  distinct  species  of  in¬ 
sects  that  produce  scales  on  the  bark  of  apple  trees,  known  F ^'shell ° Bark¬ 
is  bark  lice.  The  imported  Oyster-shell  Bark-louse  is  Louse. 
shown  in  fig.  23.  The  scales,  which  have  much  resemblance  in  shape  to 
minute  oyster  shells,  are  of  a  greenish  brown  color,  and  the  many  eggs 
beneath  them  are  minute,  oval,  milk  white.  They  hatch  out  in  sum¬ 
mer  into  minute  lice,  which  are  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  seen,  or 
would  be  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  specks  on  the  bark  as  they  are  nearly  JA 


motionless. 
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The  American  Bark-louse  is  represented  in  fig.  24.  Unlike  the  last 
described,  the  scales  are  milk  white,  and  much  more 
flattened ;  and  the  eggs,  instead  of  being  white,  are 
pink  or  blood  red. 

It  is  the  Oyster-shell  louse  that  is  so  injurious  to 
young  apple  trees.  When  the  stems  and  branches 
are  densely  covered  with  them  they  retard  growth, 
render  the  trees  feeble,  and  in  many  cases  entirely 
destroy  them. 

The  eggs  hatch  by  the  first  of  summer,  and  the 
young  lice  may  then  be  destroyed  by  a  wash  of  potash, 
not  strong  enough  to  injure  the  bark.  But  as  the  in¬ 
sects  are  too  small  to  attract  attention  at  this  time,  the 
remedy  is  always  omitted.  By  midsummer  the  scales 
begin  to  form,  and  from  this  time  until  the  following 
spring,  other  remedies  must  be  resorted  to.  One 
which  has  proved  effectual  is  to  boil  leaf  tobacco  in 
strong  lye  until  reduced  to  an  impalpable  pulp,  and 
,4  then  mix  it  with  soft  soap.  This  is  diluted  with  water 

A  meric  an  Bark-Louse,  till  like  paint,  and  is  applied  with  a  brush  when  the 
trees  are  dormant,  to  the  stem  and  branches. 

Another  method  is  to  apply  a  mixture  of  tar  and  linseed  oil,  warm, 
not  hot,  in  March  ;  it  soon  dries,  becomes  a  varnish,  and  peels  off, 
carrying  the  lice  with  it. 

Insects  which  Affect  Small  Fruits. 

Currant  Worm. — There  are  three  distinct  insects  which  commit  depre¬ 
dations  on  currant  and  gooseberry  leaves,  namely,  the  Currant  Span  worm, 
which  comes  out  in  the  form  of  a  miller  or  moth,  the  Imported  Currant 
worm,  and  the  Native  Currant  worm,  both  of  the'latter  forming  four-winged 
flies  in  the  perfect  state.  The  Span  worm  was  first  observed,  in  several 
places,  as  a  depredator,  about  twelve  years  ago,  and  was  seen  at  Union 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  the  same  year  that  the  imported  worm  began  to  attract 
attention  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  it  was  believed  to  have  been 
imported  in  nursery  packages  of  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  from 
Europe. 

The  Currant  Span  worm,  ( Ellopia  ribearia,)  is  represented  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  figure,  (fig.25,)  the  natural  size  and  appearance.  It  is  about  an  inch  long, 
bright  yellow,  with  numerous  black  spots.  The  head  is  white,  with  eye¬ 
like  spots.  It  devours  the  early  leaves  of  the  gooseberry  and  currant,  and 
when  about  to  change,  hides  under  rubbish,  clods,  or  descends  into  the 
ground,  and  changes  to  the  chrysalis,  No.  3.  In  two  weeks  it  comes  out 
in  the  form  of  a  moth  or  miller,  of  a  dull  yellowish  white,  with  dark  , 
colored  spots  towards  the  ends  of  the  wings.  The  spread  wings  measure 
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The  figure,  (fig.  26 ,)  represents  its  appear¬ 
ance,  but  is  too  dark. 
Where  the  larvae  has 
been  numerous,  and  have 
stripped  the  currant  row, 
this  miller  may  be  often 
seen  in  considerable 
numbers,  flying  over  the 
bushes  and  laying  its  eggs 
on  the  twigs.  Here  the 
eggs  remain  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season, and  hatch 
out  about  the  time  the 
gooseberry  and  currant 
leaves  expand,  ready  for 
devouring  them. 

As  the  eggs  remain  on 
the  bushes  during  the 
time  that  nurserymen  dig 
and  pack  them  for  dis¬ 
tant  conveyance,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the 
insects  are  not  thus  con- 


Fig.  25. — Currant  Span  Worm. 
veyea  to  places  where  they  are  previously 
unknown. 


\  J 


The  Imported  Currant  Worm,  {Ne- 
matus  ventricosus,)  is  represented  in  figs.  27 
and  28 ;  a  a,  the  larvae  in  the  act  of  devouring 
gooseberry  leaves  ;  b,  an  enlarged  view  of  one 

of  the  abdominal  joints,  to  show  the  position  Fig  of  Currant  Span 

of  the  black  spots.  Worm. 

In  fig.  28  are  magnified  representations  of  the  male,  a,  and  female,  b, 
the  cross  lines  showing  the  natural  size.  The  perfect  insect  makes  its 
appearance  as  soon  as  the  leaves  of  the  gooseberry  and  currant  are 
fairly  expanded,  and  lays  its  eggs  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves, 
along  the  principal  veins,  and  not,  like  the  Span  worm,  on  the  young 
twigs.  If  the  latter  deposited  eggs  on  the  leaves,  they  would  fall  to  the 
ground,  as  they  remain  unhatched  till  the  following  season,  as  already 
stated. 

The  eggs  of  the  Imported  worm  soon  hatch  into  20-legged  worms, 
of  a  green  color,  having  at  first  black  heads  and  numerous  black  dots  over  Ik \ 
the  body,  but  after  the  last  moulting  they  are  entirely  green,  except  the  A 
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Fig.  27. — I mported  Currant  IV orm—  Larva. 


large  eye-dots  and  the  three  yellowish  joints,  one  next  the  head,  and  the 

others  at  the  rear.  They 
are  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  long  when 
full  grown.  When,  as 
usually  happens,  they 
are  in  large  numbers, 
they  rapidly  consume 
the  leaves,  and  whole 
rows  of  bushes  have 
been  entirely  stripped 
in  forty-eight  hours. 
Hence  the  importance 
of  close  watching  and 
prompt  attention  in  ap¬ 
plying  the  remedies  to 
destroy  them.  A  single 
defoliation, while  it  does 
not  kill  the  bushes,  re¬ 
tards  growth,  and  com¬ 
mon.:/  greatly  injures 
or  prevents  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  a  crop ;  and  if 
often  repeated,  so  that 
the  bushes  remain  bare 
for  a  long  time,  or 
for  successive  seasons, 
the  bushes  necessarily 
perish. 

When  the  larvae  at¬ 
tain  full  size,  they  bur¬ 
row  under  ground,  or 
hide  under  scattered 
leaves,  and  spin  an  oval 
brown  cocoon.  After 
some  weeks  the  per¬ 
fect  insect  comes  out, 
lays  eggs  as  before, 
produces  larvae,  which 
pass  to  the  pupa  state, 
and  remain  so  till  the 
following  season.  I 

The  Native  Currant  Worm,  ( Pristiphora  grossularicz,)  is  smaller  than  JA 
the  preceding,  or  about  two-thirds  in  size,  and  otherwise  resembles  it  (\ 

- 


Fig.  28.- 


-Per/ect  State  of  Imported  CurratU  Worm — 
Upper ,  Male — Lower,  Female. 


- 
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somewhat  in  general  appearance.*  Unlike  that,  the  male  and  female 
differ  but  slightly.  The  larvae  are  of  a  uniform  pale  green  color,  a,  (fig. 

29,)  without  any  black 
dots,  which  readily  dis¬ 
tinguishes  it.  from  the 
two  others  already  des¬ 
cribed,  the  head  becom¬ 
ing  black.  It  spins  its 
cocoons  among  the  twigs 
and  leaves.  It  appears 
later  than  the  Imported 
Currant  worm,  or  near 
mid-summer,  and  the 
Fig.  29. — Native  Currant  Worm.  second  brood  early  in 

autumn.  Unlike  the  last  named,  the  second  brood  also  passes  to  the  state 
of  winged  insects  the  same  autumn,  and  lays  its  eggs  on  the  twigs  of  the 
bushes,  where  they  remain  till  the  next  season. 

The  remedy  for  the  three  species  of  Currant  worms  is  the  same  for  each 
— namely,  killing  by  poison.  Unlike  many  other  insects,  this  remedy  is 
comparatively  .cheap,  easily  applied,  and  entirely  successful  if  used  prompt¬ 
ly.  It  consists  in  dusting  powdered  White  Hellebore  from  a  finely  per¬ 
forated  dredging  box,  or  from  a  box  covered  with  fine  muslin,  so  as  to  give 
the  leaves  a  thin  dusting  of  this  poison.  It  may  be  had  at  drug  stores. 
Do  it  in  the  morning  when  the  dew  is  on,  but  do  not  wait  for  dew  if  the 
fruit  worms  have  made  their  appearance.  To  prevent  inhaling  the  dust, 
fasten  the  box  to  a  short  stick,  apply  it  when  there  is  only  a  faint  breeze, 
and  stand  on  the  windward  side.  As  soon  as  the  insects  devour  it  with 
the  leaves,  they  curl  up  and  die.  It  is  desirable  to  give  the  leaves  a  very 
thin  coating,  and  not  to  apply  it  in  masses. 

Strawberry  Worm. — For  the  account  of  this  insect  we  are  wholly 

indebted  to  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Entomologist.  It 
appears  that  for  some 
years  it  has  infested 
strawberry  fields  in 
certain  parts  ofNorth- 
^  ,  x  ern  Illinois  and  In- 

Fig.  30. — Strawberry  Worm.  diana,  and  has  also 

occurred  in  Canada.  The  above  figure,  (fig.  30,)  represents,  at  a,  the 
larva,  which  is  about  a  third  of  an  inch  long  ;  b,  magnified  forward  end  of 
larva,  and  d,  hinder  end  ;  c,  moth,  magnified  about  twice  the  natural 
diameter.  There  are  two  broods  a  year,  the  first  in  Ttme  and  the  second 

*  A  marked  distinction  will  be  found  in  the  wings.  There  is  a  front  section  between 
the  veins  of  the  wings,  near  the  tips  of  the  forward  wings  in  both  ;  but  while  this  forward 
section  sits  on  four  other  sections  behind  it,  in  the  imported  fly,  it  sits  on  only  three  in 
the  native. 
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in  September.  The  pupa  of  the  second  brood  remain  in  this  state  through 
the  winter.  The  worms  devour  the  leaves,  and  roll  them  up  when  they 
change  to  the  pupa.  In  several  instances  they  have  ruined  whole  acres  of 
strawberry  plants.  It  is  supposed  that  in  some  cases  where  the  death  of 
plantations  has  been  charged  to  the  hot  sun,  this  minute  insect  has  been 
the  real  cause.  It  is  proposed  to  plow  up  plantations  badly  infested  with 
it,  and  to  avoid  procuring  plants  from  regions  where  it  prevails,  so  as  not 
to  introduce  it  into  new  places.  The  American  Entomologist  describes 
it  as  a  new  species  under  the  name  Anchylopera  fragaria. 

Grape  Insects. 


Grape-Leaf  Procris.— The  larva  of  this  insect  is  found  on  grape 

leaves  in  June  and 
July,  and  a  second 
brood  often  appears  in 
autumn.  The  larvae 
arrange  themselves  in 
rows,  from  ten  to  thir¬ 
ty,  side  by  side,  and 
moving  slowly  back¬ 
wards, devour  the  pulp 
of  the  leaf  as  they  go, 
(fig.  31.)  When  young 
they  leave  untouched 
the  fine  net-work,  as 
shown  on  the  right 
side  of  the  leaf ;  as  they 
become  older  they  de¬ 
vour  all  but  the  larger 
ribs,  as  seen  on  the 
left.  When  full  grown 
they  measure  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch 
long,  and  sometimes 
three-fourths  of  an 
inch.  They  are  yellow, 
and  are  marked  by 
transverse  rows  of  vel¬ 
vety  black  spots  on 
each  segment, and  with 
short,  stiff  hairs,  most¬ 
ly  at  each  end,  ( a ,  fig. 
32.)  When  disturbed, 
they  curl  to  one  side, 
and  either  fall  or  sus- 


Fig.  32. — Grape~Leaf  Procris — Different  Stages. 
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pend  themselves  by  a  fine  thread.  When  about  to  change  to  the 
pupa  state  they  disperse,  seeking  a  retired  place,  and  spin  a  small 
whitish  cocoon,  (c,  fig.  32,)  and  change  to  the  chrysalis,  (b.)  In  ten 
days  or  more  they  issue  a  small  black  moth,  with  narrow  wings,  expand¬ 
ing  nearly  an  inch,  {d  and  e,  fig.  32.)  These  moths  have  a  fan-like,  forked 
tuf:  at  the  end  of  the  body,  and  an  orange  ring  around  the  neck  or  forward 
margin  of  the  thorax.  They  deposit  their  eggs  in  small  clusters  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaf,  from  which  the  larvae  hatch  and  form  the  second 
brood.  Most  of  the  pupae  of  this  second  brood  remain  till  the  following 
spring.  This  insect  may  be  destroyed  by  drenching  the  leaves  with  whale 
oil  soap,  or  with  carbolic  or  chrysilic  acid,  properly  diluted  with  soap  suds. 

Spotted  Grape  Beetle. — The  spotted  Pelidnota,  {Pelidnota  punctata ,) 
is  a  large  brown  beetle,  an  inch  long,  marked  by  eight  dark  spots,  c,  (fig. 
33.)  1  he  larva  (a)  is  a  large  white  grub,  about  two  inches  long,  with 

brownish  head  and 
feet,  and  a  peculiar 
heart-shaped  swelling 
at  the  hinder  end,  (d;) 
and  it  is  generally 
found  bent  up  in  a 
crescent  form.  A  mag¬ 
nified  antenna  is  shown 
at  e ,  and  a  magnified 
leg  at  f.  The  pupa  is 
shown  at  b. 

The  larva  mostly  in¬ 
habits  rotten  stumps, 
and  other  rotten  wood, 
and  it  requires  about 
three  years  to  pass 
through  the  larval 
periods.  It  remains 
Fig.  33- — ^putted  Grape  Beetle.  only  eight  or  ten  days 

in  the  pupa  state.  The  perfect  insect  or  beetle  attacks  the  foliage  of 
the  grape  in  the  day  time  from,  the  middle  to  the  end  of  summer, 
and  when  numerous  has  been  known  to  strip  the  leaves  from  the  main 
vine  to  the  ends  of  the  branches.  It  is  more  particularly  destructive  to 
the  varieties  of  the  Fox  grape,  but  it  also  devours  the  leaves  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Creeper,  ( Ampelopsts  quinqttefolia,)  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  grape. 
It  is  not  usually  a  formidable  insect,  and  being  large  and  conspicuous  to 
the  eye,  is  easily  caught  during  the  day  and  destroyed.  The  grubs  are 
preyed  upon  by  a  parasite  in  the  larva  state  of  a  two  winged  fly  belonging  to 
the  genus  Midas.  The  Pelidnota  is  found  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  Grape-Leaf  Gall. — These  excrescences  or  galls  are  caused 
_  bya  small  aphis  or  species  of  plant  lice,  about  the  twentieth  of  an  inch 
- - - 
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long,  and  about  half  that  length  when  first  hatched.  It  has  not  been  much 
known  until  within  a  comparatively  few  years  ;  but  has  now  become  some¬ 


what  formidable  both 
at  the  east  and  west. 
It  was  briefly  des¬ 
cribed  by  Dr.  Fitch,  in 
his  third  Report  on 
New-York  insects,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Phyl¬ 
loxera  vitifolice.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  it  has  found 
its  way  into  France. 


C.  V.  Riley  gives  an 
account  of  its  habits  in 
the  American  Ento¬ 
mologist,  which  we 
condense  as  follows : 


The  few  individuals 
which  start  the  race 
early  in  the  year,  com¬ 
mence  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  leaves,  and 


Fig.  34. — Grape-Leaf  Gall. 


by  suction  and  irritation,  cause  swellings  on  the  opposite  side,  and  a  gall 
about  the  insect.  Here  the  female  deposits  her  eggs,  yellow  in  color,  and 
numbering  in  each  gall  from  fifty  to  four  or  five  hundred.  When  they 
hatch,  the  young  insects  leave  the  gall,  spread  over  the  leaf  and  make  new 
excrescences.  There  are  several  generations  in  a  season,  and  the  process 
continues  as  long  as  the  vine  gives  fresh  leaves.  The  leaves  badly  infested, 
turn  brown  and  die,  and  the  vine  of  course  suffers  from  the  loss  of  foliage. 
The  lice  then  attack  tendrils,  leaf-stalks  and  tender  branches,  and  finally 
work  down  to  the  roots,  where  they  cause  little  knots,  which  eventually 
become  rotten.  It  is  supposed  they  remain  during  winter  on  the  roots, 
and  commence  multiplying  again  the  following  spring.  It  is  believed  that 
they  are  often  conveyed  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  on  the 
roots,  in  nursery  packages,  and  are  thus  distributed. 

The  Clinton,  Taylor’s  Bullit,  and  other  varieties  of  the  Frost  grape, 
(i Vitis  cordifolia,)  are  especially  liable  to  the  attacks  of  this  insect,  but  not 
the  Isabella,  and  other  clear  varieties  of  the  Vitis  labrusca.  It  has  been 
found  sparingly  on  the  Concord  and  Delaware.  S.  S.  Rathvon  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  Penn.,  stated  before  the  Pennsylvania  Fruit-Growers’  Society  last 
year,  that  he  thinks  he  saw  it  twenty  years  ago  on  the  native  Frost  grape. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  destroy  all  vines  of  the  Clinton  and  other 
~  '  Mes  of  that  species,  to  prevent  its  spread.  Picking  off  the  infested 
and  burning  or  scalding  them,  is  the  only  known  remedy  after  the 
3  have  obtained  a  foothold.  The  cannibal  insects  which  prey  upon 
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them  appear,  however,  to  perform  a  most  important  service  in  limiting 
their  ravages. 

Note. — For  a  large  number  of  cuts  illustrating  this  article  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  R.  P.  Studley  &  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  publishers  of  the  American 
Entomologist;  and  also  to  the  same  valuable  journal  for  important  facts 
in  relation  to  several  of  the  insects  figured  and  described. 


PLOWING  WITHOUT  DEAD  FURROWS. 


GREAT  INCONVENIENCE  to  those  who  desire  smooth  fields, 


is  caused  by  the  frequent  dead  furrows  resulting  from  the  plowing  of 
narrow  lands.  These  furrows  interfere  with  the  working  of  the  mower 
and  reaper,  the  horse-rake  and  the  tedder,  and  are  troublesome  in  drawing 
in  hay  and  grain.  They  are  admissible  only  in  wet  fields,  where  ridges  and 
furrows  must  be  frequent  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  surface  water,  or 
as  a  guide  for  sowing  seed  or  plaster.  The  former  is  obviated  by  drainage, 
and  the  latter,  if  necessary,  by  a  few  stakes  as  a  guide  in  sowing. 

For  these  reasons  the  practice  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  the  best 
farmers,  and  is  becoming  more  common,  to  plow  around  the  whole  field. 
A  difficulty  arises  with  those  to  whom  the  practice  is  new.  If  they  begin 
at  the  outside,  and  work  towards  the  middle,  the  soil  is  after  a  while  banked 
up  against  the  fence,  by  successive  plowings,  and  dead  furrows  are  still  left 
at  the  middle  and  running  to  each  corner.  It  is  therefore  much  the  best 


best,  wherever  practical,  to 
begin,  at  least  part  of  the 
time,  at  the  middle.  The 
question  then  comes  up,  how 
shall  we  know  where  and 
how  to  begin,  so  as  to  come 
out  exactly  even  all  around  ? 
It  is  our  present  purpose  to 
answer  this  question,  so  that 
every  intelligent  plowman 


f\' 


/ 


— 


\ 
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may  readily  understand  how 


Fig.  35. — Laying  Out  a  Field  for  Plowing 
around  it. 


to  go  to  work. 


work.  A  few 


minutes  employed  in  comprehending  the  subject  may  save  years  of  incon¬ 
venience  with  dead  furrows. 

Fig.  35  shows  the  manner  of  laying  out  the  plowing  for  a  square  angled 
oblong  field,  being  a  quite  simple  operation.  There  are  two  ways  of  doing 
it.  One  is  to  measure  and  stick  in  a  stake  or  peg  an  equal  distance  each 
way  from  the  corners,  say  ten  feet,  and  then  stretch  a  cord  across,  as  show 
by  the  dotted  lines,  to  each  stake.  Stick  another  stake  at  the  middle 
the  line.  The  middle  is  quickly  found  by  doubling  it,  sticking  in  a  pin 
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the  middle,  and  then  laying  it  down  again  in  place.  Then  stick  two  or 
three  other  stakes,  ranging  with  the  corner  and  the  middle  stake,  and  run¬ 
ning  towards  the  middle.  Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the  other  corner. 
Drive  in  a  good  stake  at  the  point  a ,  (fig.  35,)  where  these  two  lines  cross 
each  other.  Performing  the  same  operation  at  the  other  two  corners,  find 
the  point  to  drive  the  stake  b.  Then  beginning  at  a  and  b,  lay  the  first 
furrow  between  them.  Run  back  again,  and  the  field  is  laid  out  for  plow¬ 


ing.  Go  on  with  the  work, 
plowing  across  the  ends,  and 
if  the  measuring  has  been 
accurate,  and  the  plowing 
straight  and  even,  the  last 
furrow,  all  around,  will  be 
along  the  boundary  fence, 
and  the  field  will  present  the 
appearance  shown  by  fig. 


36,  in  which  there  is  no 


Fig.  36.  Field  with  Plowing  Completed.  dead  furrow,  no  plowed 
giound  trodden  hard  by  the  horses’  feet,  and  the  only  furrow  visible  the 
one  at  the  boundary. 

37  shows  the  appearance  of  the  same  field  when  the  plowing  is  begun 
at  the  outside.  Dead  furrows  are  left  along  the  middle,  and  running  out  to 


each  corner.  The  shaded 
strips  show  the  places  where 
the  horses  tread  hard  the 
plowed  portions  in  turning 
about.  This  mode  of  plow¬ 
ing  the  field  is  admissible 


onty  when  it  has  been  too 
jl  much  ridged  towards  the 
f- i-JV j  middle  and  away  from  the 
boundary  fences. 

Fig-  37- — The  same  Plowed  outward  from  the  mid-  Another  mode  of  laying 
die,  leaving^  Dead  Furrows.  out  the  field,  fig.  35,  and  in 

ordinary  practice  a  simpler  one,  is  to  measure  square  across,  take  half  this 
width  and  diive  in  a  stake.  Measure  at  one  or  two  places,  and  drive  in 
stakes.  These  will  show  the  middle  line  of  the  field,  and  by  ranging  with 
them  they  will  cut  the  ends  into  equal  parts.  Then  from  these  middle 
points  in  the  ends,  measure  exactly  as  far  on  the  centre  line,  as  half  the 
width  of  the  field,  and  drive  in  stakes  at  a  and  b,  and  proceed  to  plow  as 
already  described. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  lay  down  a  line  exactly  square  with  the  sides,  a 
common  carpenter’s  square  maybe  used,  placing  it  on  a  box  or  stool,  with  A 
one  arm  carefully  in  range  with  the  side  of  the  field.  The  other  arm  will  JL 
show  where  to  strike  the  line  towards  the  middle.  A  larger  square,  or  () 
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with  longer  sides,  made  on  purpose,  will  be  more  accurate,  is  easily  made, 
and  may  be  used  for  many  other  purposes,  (fig.  38.)  Procure  three  strips 
of  light  pine,  perfectly  straight  on  the  edges,  and  placing  two  of  them 
lengthwise  nearly  at  right  angles,  secure  them  by  a  screw  or  nails.  Then 

measure  off  carefully  from  the  corner, 
three  feet  on  the  edge  of  one  piece, 
and  four  feet  on  the  other.  Then 
taking  the  third  strip,  which  should 
be  a  little  over  five  feet  long,  measure 
five  feet,  and  mark  the  points  with  a 
scratch  or  pencil.  Place  these  points 
exactly  at  the  three  and  four  feet 
marks  on  the  two  other  pieces,  move 
them  till  all  exactly  coincide,  and  a 
perfect  square  will  be  formed.  Se¬ 
cure  the  points  by  nails  or  screws, 
and  it  will  be  in  a  convenient  shape 
Fig.  38 .—Light  Wooden  Square.  for  use,  and  may  be  hung  up  against 
the  side  of  a  shop  or  shed.  It  need  not  be  heavier  than  a  ten-foot  pole. 
It  may  be  made  quite  portable,  by  having  a  screw-joint  at  a,  like  that  of  a 
pair  of  compasses,  and  button  screws  to  attach  the  cross-piece  when  ready 
for  use.  The  three  pieces  may  be  carried  parallel  in  the  hand  together, 
when  not  in  use  or  laid  aside.  A  larger  square  may  be  made  by  substi¬ 
tuting  for  the  3,  4  and  5  feet  measurements,  6,  8  and  10  feet. 

Fig.  39  represents  a  square  field  of  sward  plowed  in  the  common  way, 

by  dividing  it  into  several  “lands.” 
Each  successive  sod  is  thrown  in¬ 
ward,  the  horses  turning  about  to 
the  right,  and  rendering  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  leave  a  head-land  at  each 
end,  to  be  plowed  afterwards.  For 
planting  corn  on  the  sod,  the  ridges 
and  dead  furrows  are  not  a  great 
inconvenience,  although  one  row 
of  good  corn  is  lost  if  planted  in 
the  furrow. 

This  mode  also  possesses  a 
positive  advantage,  if  (as  is  an 
excellent  mode,)  the  corn  is  plant¬ 
ed  by  means  of  a  horse-drill,  as 
each  day’s  work  of  plowing  pro- 
Fig.  39 —Plowing  Sward  into  Lands.  greSses,  while  the  earth  is  moist 
and  mellow — thus  planting  early,  and  giving  the  young  crop  the  start 
of  the  weeds.  This  advantage,  however,  maybe  obtained  by  means  of  ‘ 
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a  good  swivel  plow,  turning  the  furrows  all  one  way,  and  leaving  no 
dead  furrows. 

Fig.  40  shows  the  manner  in  which  stubble  ground  is  commonly  plowed, 
the  team  passing  around  each  successive  “land,”  and  throwing  the  furrow 
outwards.  Each  land  has  a  dead  furrow  at  the  centre,  and  a  branching 

furrow  at  each  end,  running  out  to 
the  corners.  In  addition  to  this 
inconvenience,  a  portion  of  the 
plowed  ground  is  trodden  hard 
again  by  the  horses’  feet  at  four 
places  on  each  land,  as  indicated 
by  the  shaded  diagonal  strips. 
Stubble  land  may  be  plowed  as 
shown  in  fig.  39,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  omitting  the  head-lands, 
and  plowing  across  the  end  of 


Fig.  4°-— Plowing  Stubble  into  Lands.  Fig.  41.— Oblique  Field. 

each  land,  which  will  prevent  the  treading  of  the  plowed  ground  by  the 
horses,  and  leaving  but  single  straight  dead  furrows,  but  it  is  somewhat 
inconvenient  to  turn  the  team  about  to  the  right.* 

We  give  further  examples  of  the  mode  of  laying  out  fields  that  are 
irregular  in  form.  When  the  sides  are  parallel,  but  the  angles  oblique,  as 
in  fig.  41,  the  two  centers  a  and  b  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  angles,  as 

explained  under  fig.  35. 
The  line  a  ^,if  continued 
straight  on  to  the  two 
end  boundaries,  will  be 
a  little  longer  than  the 
distance  to  the  two 
longer  sides,  because  it 
crosses  the  furrows 
obliquely. 

The  centre  of  a  tri¬ 
angular  field,  fig.  42,  is 
determined  in  a  similar 
manner.  Two  angles  are  bisected,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  and  the 

*  In  order  to  plow  head-lands  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  leave  a  strip  of  unplowed  land 
on  eadi  side,  as  wide  as  the  head-lands  at  the  ends ;  then  plow  inwards  around  the  whole  k 
held,  beginning  on  the  inner  side,  and  so  going  out  towards  the  fence.  By  leaving  an  ample  /A 
width  for  the  horses  to  turn  about  upon  at  the  ends,  there  can  be  no  loss  or  disadvantage,  Jfk 
as  this  border  is  as  easily  plowed  by  passing  around  the  whole  field  as  in  any  other  way.  /) 


Fig.  42. — Laying  Out  Triangular  Field. 
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place  where  they  cross  is  the  centre.  Measure  a  few  feet  outward,  equally  ) 
distant  from  this  centre,  on  the  lines,  and  draw  lines  or  set  stakes  parallel 
with  the  boundaries.  This  will  form  the  triangle  a  b  c,  which  is  exactly 
similar  in  shape  to  the  field,  but  much  smaller.  Begin  at  the  middle  and 
plow  this  triangle,  so  that  the  furrows  shall  come  out  parallel  to  its  thiee 
sides,  and  then  you  will  have  a  fair  start ;  and  all  you  have  then  to  do  is 
to  plow  around  it  till  the  field  is  finished. 

It  is  well  to  measure  the  three  unplowed  sides  occasionally,  to  see 
that  all  preserve  the  same  width,  and  if  they  are  found  to  vary  by 
inaccurate  plowing,  the  error  can  be  easily  rectified  by  varying  the 
furrows. 

In  order  to  draw  the  centre  triangle  easily  and  accurately,  the  following 
course  may  be  pursued.  After  bisecting  the  two  angles,  as  already  shown, 
put  up  a  line  of  stakes  on  the  two  intersecting  lines,  measure  from  the 
centre  stake  an  equal  distance  along  these  lines,  and  set  up  two  stakes 
at  b  and  a ,  and  stretch  a  cord  between  them.  Then,  by  means  of  the 
square,  laid  carefully  against  this  line,  sight  towards  the  nearest  boundary, 
set  a  stake  there,  and  then  measuring  the  distance  from  the  square  to  the 
last  mentioned  stake,  it  will  give  the  exact  distance  from  the  triangle  to  the 
outside  of  the  field.  Then  setting  the  square  on  each  of  the  other 
two  sides  successively,  measure  this  distance  in,  and  set  stakes  at  the 
end.  These  stakes  will  be  in  the  lines  which  form  the  central  triangle, 
and  measuring  twice  from  each  side,  will  give  the  exact  position  of  the 
triangle. 

Fig.  43  shows  an  irregular  four-sided  field.  First  find  the  two  centres  a  and 

b  by  bisecting  the  angles, 
as  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines  at  the  corners,  and, 
as  already  described  for 
the  square  angled  field, 
fig.  35.  Then  measuring 
perpendicularly  from^  to 
the  nearest  side  by  the 
assistance  of  the  square 
placed  on  that  side, 
(which  is  moved  along 
backward  or  forward  till 
Fig.  43 .—Laying  Out  Trapezoidal  Field.  jn  the  right  place,)  mea¬ 

sure  the  same  distance  from  the  other  sides  at  c,  d  and  <f,  making  these 
measurements  perpendicular  to  the  sides  by  means  of  the  square.  Stakes 
driven  in  at  the  ends  will  form  a  triangle,  around  which  the  plow  is  run 
till  the  field  is  finished.  Or,  if  this  triangle  is  too  large,  as  will  be  apt  to 
be  the  case,  begin  at  a  and  run  the  furrows  parallel  to  the  three  sides  of 
this  triangle,  and  the  work  will  come  out  right. 

Fig.  44  represents  an  irregular  five-sided  field.  The  same  course  is  to 
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be  adopted  as  before,  the  places  for  the  two  central  stakes,  a  and  b,  being 
first  found,  and  the  sides  of  the  central  figure,  parallel  respectively  to  the 
other  sides,  found  as  described  under  fig.  43.* 

It  will  make  the  plowing  easier, 


plainer,  and  more  accurate,  to  plow 
light  furrows  from  the  corners  in  to¬ 
wards  the  centres  ;  and  also  to  plow 
light  furrows  to  form  the  centre  tri¬ 
angle.  The  corner  furrows  will 
show  exactly  where  the  team  turns, 
and  the  work  will  be  kept  in  more 


Fig.  44. — Five  Sided  Field  Laid  Out.  accurate  shape. 

To  some  all  this  work  at  measuring  may  seem  troublesome  and  need¬ 
less  ;  but  it  will  be  found  a  great  saving  of  labor  in  the  end.  Any 
one  can  understand  the  rules  given  by  a  few  minutes  attention  ;  and 
after  some  practice  a  large  field  may  be  laid  out  for  plowing,  in  an  hour’s 
time.  Without  such  measuring  the  plowman  may  finish  on  one  side  of  a 
fifty  acre  field,  when  he  has  left  an  unplowed  strip  on  the  other  two  or  three 
rods  wide,  which  will  cost  him.  an  additional  day’s  labor  to  plow,  unless  he 
finishes  up  in  the  irregular  manner,  with  a  dead  furrow. 


WEED-HOOKS  AND  CHAINS  IN  PLOWING. 


THE  USEFUL  AND  INCREASING  PRACTICE  of  turning  under 
heavy  crops  of  clover  and  other  green  growth  as  manure,  renders 
it  essential  to  perform  the  work  in  a  perfect  manner,  so  as  to  leave 
no  stems  and  leaves  uncovered.  In  plowing  under  tall  stubble  or 
weeds,  all  should  be  completely  laid  beneath  the  inverted  furrow  slice. 
Different  modes  are  adopted  to  effect  this  purpose.  The  practice  of  run¬ 
ning  the  harrow  over  the  crop  to  be  plowed  under,  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  plow  is  to  pass,  to  assist  in  prostrating  the  crop,  has  given  way  to  other 
and  better  modes.  The  most  common  means  now  used  is  to  attach  a  chain 
to  the  plow  in  such  a  manner  that  its  weight,  as  it  is  dragged  by  the  plow, 
shall  bend  over  the  plants  and  sweep  them  into  each  successive  furrow. 
One  mode  of  attaching  it  to  the  plow,  is  to  fasten  one  end  to  the  right  hand 
portion  of  the  main  whiffietree,  and  the  other  to  the  right  handle.  Or  it 
may  be  done  as  represented  in  fig.  45,  the  chain  forming  a  loop.  A  little 
trial  will  show  how  long  to  make  this  loop ;  if  too  long,  the  sod  will  cover 
it ;  if  too  short,  it  will  not  hold  the  weeds  down.  A  short  chain  extending 
from  the  rear  end  of  the  beam  to  the  left  side  of  the  loop  will  keep  it 
better  in  place.  When  plowing  with  oxen  the  chain  at  its  forward 

*  For  the  simple  and  easy  mode  here  given,  of  determining  the  centres,  and  for  placing 
the  sides  of  the  central  figures,  we  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Evans  and  Dr.  Potter  of  Cornell 
University. 
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Fig.  45. —  Weed-Loop ,  made  with  a  Chain. 

end  is  attached  to  a  piece  of  wood  about  two  feet  long,  screwed  on  the 
beam,  as  in  fig.  46.  This  is  the  best  mode  in  any  case.  It  should  be 

wide  next  the  plow,  so  as  to  brace 
firmly. 

Where  there  is  much  of  this 
work  to  be  done,  it  is  better  to 
provide  a  weed-hook.  This,  like 
the  different  modes  of  attaching 
Fig.  46.  the  chain,  varies  in  form.  Fig.  47 

shows  one  which  slants  backwards,  and  wipes  the  growth  from  the  sod 
into  the  furrow.  Fig.  48  represents  one  in  the  form  of  a  bow  or  hook, 


Fig.  47  . —  Weed  Burier,  or  straight  Rod. 


which  sweeps  the  growth  compactly  together,  ready  for  turning  under.  The 
first  named  method  works  more  easily,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  caught  by 
obstructions.  The  latter  is  more  effectual,  and  does  best  on  smooth,  even 
ground. 


The  weed  hook  may  be  made  of  rod-iron,  stiff  enough  to  retain  its  place, 
and  possessing  some  spring  when  it  meets  with  obstructions.  It  may  be 
bent  as  circumstances  may  require  for  its  best  performance,  after  trying  it 
a  short  time.  It  is  attached  to  the  plow  beam  by  wedging  under  a  band 
— a  small  groove  being  cut  into  the  beam  to  hold  it  securely  to  its 
place.  The  steel  rods  which  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  rake 
teeth  will  make  better  weed  hooks  than  iron,  and  possessing  considerable 
elasticity,  will  bend  easily  in  passing  obstructions,  and  spring  again  into 
position.  Sometimes  the  weed  hook  is  made  to  project  at  right  angles 
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Fig.  50.  —  Weeds ,  <&*<:.,  Buried  by  Chain  or  Weed  Hook. 


from  the  beam  near 
the  mould-board, and 
bending  downward 
in  a  slanting  direc¬ 
tion.  In  this  shape 
it  should  be  made 
of  bar  iron,  so  as 
to  possess  greater 
strength  ;  but  we  pre¬ 
fer  the  first  described 
forms. 

In  the  accompany¬ 
ing  figures, fig.49  rep¬ 
resents  a  field  of  tall 
grass  or  weeds  partly 
plowed  under  with¬ 
out  any  assistance  of 
hook  or  chain  ;  fig. 


50,  the  same  when  they  are  well  buried  by  means  of  these  appliances. 


LADDERS  AND  LADDER  STANDS. 


OR  PICKING  FRUIT,  and  for  various  other  purposes,  light  and 
portable  ladders  are  a  great  convenience.  Much  depends  on  their 

their  being  neatly  made,  and 
of  the  best  materials,  but  a 
well  devised  form  is  also 
important.  For  moderate 
heights,  one  of  the  most 
convenient,  easily  made  and 
easily  carried,  is  shown  by  fig. 
51.  It  is  merely  a  three-legged 
stool,  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  high,  with  stout,  spread¬ 
ing  legs,  a  piece  of  tough 
plank  for  the  top,  and  the 
rounds  on  one  side  placed  so 
that  one  can  step  up  easily. 
The  legs  should  be  about  the 
size  of  a  common  chair  post, 
or  a  little  larger.  This  stand 
is  always  ready  for  use,  can 
be  carried  in  one  hand,  sits 


.  Fig.  53- 

Pointed  Hooked 
Ladder. 


Fig.  52- 

Long  Hooked 
Ladder. 


Fig.  51- 
Short  Standuig 
Ladder. 
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’  firmly,  and  for  reaching  up  to  'branches  of  fruit  a  short  distance  overhead 
is  just  the  thing.  When  fruit  is  higher  on  the  tree,  a  common  ladder  may 
be  employed,  the  length  varying  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet — say  three 
ladders,  eight,  eleven  and  fifteen.  Placed  in  the  common  way  against 
a  limb,  there  is  danger  of  its  sliding  one  way  or  the  other,  at  the 
peril  of  the  workman  and  bruising  and  scraping  the  tree.  This  difficulty 
is  obviated  by  placing  a  hook  on  the  upper  end  of  one  of  the  bars  of  the 
ladder,  to  be  placed  over  a  limb,  the  best  point  being  at  a  fork,  (fig.  52.) 
The  lower  end  resting  on  the  ground,  it  is  held  firmly  to  its  place.  The  bar 
which  holds  the  hook  should  be  rather  longer  than  the  other,  as  the  cut  ex¬ 
hibits.  To  prevent  bruising  the  bark,  the  hook  should  be  of  wood,  made 
broad,  and  padded  on  the  lower  side.  The  best,  firmest  and  easiest  way  to 
make  it,  is  to  cut  a  thick  piece  ofwood,  as  represented  in  the  cut,  and  secure  it 
to  the  ladder  by  screw  bolts.  It  is  easily  padded  by  placing  a  few  thicknesses 
of  woolen  cloth  on  the  lower  side,  and  then  securing  these  by  passing  a  strong 
cord  a  few  times  around,  or  better,  by  driving  a  few  carpet  tacks  at  the  edges. 

Another  form  of  this  ladder  is  shown  at  fig.  53,  the  two  bars  coining 
together  at  the  top,  where  the  hook,  wide  enough  to  reach  across  both,  is 
screwed  to  them.  This  form  has  two  advantages — it  stands  firmer,  and  the 
wedge  form  above  allows  the  operator  to  thrust  it  up  anywhere  into  the  tree. 


Standing  Ladders. 


For  a  height  of  from  six  to  ten  feet,  a  good,  simple,  self-supporting 
ladder  is  shown  in  fig.  54.  It  is  made  spreading  rather  wide  at  bottom,  so 
as  to  stand  securely.  To  prevent  the  rounds  from  being  weakened  by  their 
length,  a  few  of  the  lower  ones  pass  through  a  stiffening  bar,  (represented 
in  the  figure,)  so  that  all  thus  connected  support  each  other.  The  legs  of 


this  ladder  may  be  connected  to  the 
upper  end  by  means  of  holes  bored 
through  them  to  receive  the  upper 


Fig.  55  —Common  Standing  Ladder. 


Fig.  54' — Standing  Ladder. 


round,  or  by  iron  straps  passing  around,  and  screwed  or  riveted  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  legs.  This  ladder  is  quite  portable,  the  legs  folding 
against  the  ladder  when  not  in  use. 

Fig.  55  represents  a  common  step-ladder,  each  leg  being  attached  at  the 
- 
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top  by  means  of  a  universal  joint,  so  that  they  may  be  spread  out  for  stand¬ 
ing  firmly,  or  folded  against  the  steps  when  not  in  use. 

A  common  ladder,  when  not  over  twelve  feet  long,  may  be  easily  made 
into  a  standing  one,  by  means  of  the  contrivance  exhibited  by  fig.  56.  Two 

supporting  legs  are  attached 
to  the  outside  bars  at  the 
top  by  means  of  screws, 
the  form  of  which  is  shown 
at  a.  The  legs  have  an 
opening  or  slot  [b)  to  re¬ 
ceive  these  screws.  The 
ladder  is  raised,  and  the  legs 
are  at  once  placed  under, 
against  the  screws,  where 
they  remain  securely  till  the 
ladder  is  moved. 

Fig.  57  shows  the  upper 
end  of  the  ladder  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  at  the  place  where 
the  legs  are  attached.  The 
screws  should  be  set  a  little 
obliquely,  so  that  the  legs 
may  spread.  A  blacksmith  will  make  them  at  a  small  cost. 

All  ladders  like  this  should  be  shod  with  iron  or  steel  at  the  bottom,  to  pre- 
ventslipping,  as  figured  and  described  on  p.  177,  vol.  5,  of  Rural  Affairs. 

A  support  for  the  fruit  basket,  at  the  side  of  the  ladder,  is  represented 
on  p.  180  of  Illustrated  Annual  Register  for  1871,  but  usually  it  is 

more  convenient  to  attach  a  hook 
to  the  basket  handle,  so  that  it 
may  be  hung  on  a  branch,  or  on 
the  round  of  the  ladder,  (fig.  58.) 


Fig.  58. — Hook  for  Basket. 


Fig-  57  . — Common  Ladder  Changed  to  a 
Standing  one. 

The  hook  may  be  made  by  bending  iron  rod,  or  from  the  forked  branch 
of  a  tree.  (In  the  cut  it  is  represented  much  too  long.) 

Long  ladders  often  become  dangerous  by  spreading — allowing  the  rounds 
- — 
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to  become  loose,  to  slip  out,  and  to  bread  under  the  weight  of  the  person 
upon  it.  To  prevent  any  possibility  of  such  danger,  two  or  thiee  tie-rods, 
shown  in  fig.  59,  should  be  placed  just  below  the  round,  at  two  or  three 
different  places.  Take  a  piece  of  half-inch  or  five-eighths  iron  rod ; 
weld  on  a  small  shoulder,  just  as  far  apart  as  the  inside  of  the  lad¬ 
der  ;  cut  a  screw  and  place  a  nut  on  each  end, 
and  when  the  ladder  is  put  together,  insert  the  ties. 


% 


Fig.  59- — Tie  Rods. 


Fig.  60. 

Library  Ladder. 


Fig.  61. 

Library  Ladder  folded 

A  library  ladder  is  shown  in  fig.  60.  The  side  steps  turn  on  an  iron  rod, 
seen  just  above  the  lower  step,  so  that  when  not  in  use  these  side  steps 
may  be  turned  up  out  of  the  way,  as  shown  in  fig.  61,  when  it  will  take  up  less 
room  than  a  common  chair.  A  common  carpenter  will  make  a  plain  one, 
such  as  the  figure  represents,  in  a  day  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  $3  or  $4,  and 
cabinet-makers  sell  more  finished  ones, with  carpeted  steps,  for  $8  or  $10. 

The  dimensions  which  we  have  employed  in  having  them  made,  are  as 
follows  :  Whole  height,  34  inches  ;  size  of  the  board,  12  by  18  inches  ; 
size  of  steps,  7  by 
14  inches  ;  height 
of  steps, nearly  one 
foot. 


Fig.  62. 


When  at  the  seed 
store  of  Jas.Vick  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y., 
we  saw  a  new  li¬ 
brary  chair,  which 
bv  a  single  turn  of 
the  hand,  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  step- 


Fig.  63. 

ladder  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  back.  A  number  had  recently  been  imported 
for  sale,  and  were  better  in  appearance  than  the  accompanying  cut  repre¬ 
sents — being  of  oak  color  and  neatly  constructed.  Fig.  62  shows  the  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  ordinary  position  as  a  chair,  and  fig.  63  the  same,  with  the  back 
- 
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turned  over  and  down,  so  as  to  form  a  support  to  the  step-ladder,  to  which 
the  chair  is  thus  converted.  It  would  prove  a  convenient  piece  of  furniture 
in  a  library,  or  in  a  goods  shop,  where  one  wishes  to  reach  a  higher  shelf. 


ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING. 


DWELLINGS  ON  OBLIQUE  ROADS. — A  correspondent  has  a 
trapezoidal  piece  of  land,  which  he  wishes  to  lay  out  as  a  building  lot, 
of  three  or  four  acres,  the  road  passing  it  obliquely,  as  in  fig.  64.  He  is  in 
a  quandary  whether  to  have  the  house  face  the  road 
at  right  angles,  and  stand  crooked  with  his  neighbors 
where  the  road  isstraight,orelseset  his  house  “skew¬ 
ing”  with  the  road,  and  he  asks  for  information. 

This  is  a  common  dilemma  wherever  diagonal 
roads  exist,  and  we  have  many  such  inquiries  from 
owners  of  small  places.  The  course  to  be  pursued 
must  accord  with  circumstances.  If  the  general 
course  of  the  road  is  in  the  direction  indicated,  for  a  long  distance,  and 
the  house  is  to  be  quite  near  it,  then  place  the  house  directly  facing  the 
road,  and  flank  it  well  with  trees  planted  rather  closely,  so  that  its  skew¬ 
ing  position  will  be  obscured  by  the  foliage  from  those  points  where  it 
would  not  appear  well,  as  we  have  indicated  in  fig.  65.  If  the  house  is  to 
be  placed  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  road,  then  let  it  face  the  finest 


views,  nearly  irrespective  of  the  course  of  the  road.  Plant  the  grounds  in 
the  modern  style,  and  with  properly  curved  walks  or  roads,  and  the  irregu- 
arity  will  not  be  at  all  out  of  place.  Fig.  66  represents  something  of  the 
character  proposed. 

in  all  designs  of  the  kind  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  dwelling  is 
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to  face  the  most  desirable  or  beautiful  views,  or  objects  of  importance. 
Too  much  respect  is  commonly  paid  to  the  public  highway,  which  is  often 
a  place  for  rubbish,  instead  of  being  made  a  handsome  avenue.  In  many 
places  cattle  and  swine  are  allowed  to  run  in  the  roads,  which  they  dis¬ 
figure  by  their  rooting  or  droppings.  Brush  and  stone  are  often  thrown 
into  them  in  clearing  adjoining  fields.  Some  farmers  place  their  farm 
buildings  on  the  line  of  the  road,  and  make  it  a  receptacle  of  all  kinds  ot 
implements  and  scattered  lumber.  Roads  kept  in  such  condition  are 
not  entitled  to  the  respect  which  is  shown  them,  by  foregoing  fine  distant 
views  or  lake  prospects  in  order  that  the  dwellings  may  stand  square  and 
respectfully  toward  them.  When  country  residents  shall  all  unite  in 
keeping  the  roads  smooth  and  even,  clear  of  all  rubbish,  neatly  mowed, 
and  handsomely  planted  with  trees,  so  that  they  may  be  as  agreeable  a 
place  for  promenade  or  riding  as  a  landscape  garden,  then  we  would  advise 
that  they  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  objects  for  a  dwelling  to  face. 
The  labor  of  keeping  them  in  this  condition  would  not  be  greater  than 
that  required  to  deface  them,  as  it  obviously  requires  as  much  work  to 
carry  brush,  stones,  lumber,  tools,  &c.,  into  the  road,  as  to  carry  them 
out  of  it. 

We  may  suppose  that  a  house  is  about  to  be  built  on  an  elevated  spot, 
where  there  are  four  desirable  points  visible.  One  is  a  beautiful  lake, 
another  a  distant  village,  a  third  a  broad  rich  valley,  and  the  fourth  a 
street  with  rubbish  and  straggling  animals.  Shall  we  turn  away  from  the 
first  three  in  order  to  enjoy  the  last  ? 

A  little  attention  to  these  considerations,  with  a  share  of  common  sense, 
will  enable  any  one  to  decide  the  conflicting  questions  of  locality  and 
position  in  fixing  on  a  spot  to  build,  and  in  determining  the  position  of  the 
dwelling. 

Transplanting  with  Balls. — The  frozen-ball  method  of  removing 
ornamental  trees  is  preferred  by  many  to  all  others  for  some  purposes.  It 
is  well  adapted  to  evergreens  growing  wild,  if  they  are  of  much  size. 
In  order  that  it  may  be  easily  and  expeditiously  performed,  preparation 
should  be  made  in  autumn,  or  before  the  ground  freezes  hard,  by  digging 
a  trench  in  the  shape  of  a  circle  about  every  tree  a  foot  deep,  or  as  far 
down  as  the  frost  penetrates  ;  and  then  filling  these  trenches  with  dead 
leaves,  which  are  always  abundant  at  this  time  of  year  in  the  borders  of 
woods  or  wherever  these  trees  are  sought.  The  leaves  will  prevent  the 
trenches  from  freezing  in  winter,  and  the  earth  within  them  being  frozen 
hard,  the  trees  are  easily  loosened  and  tipped  over,  and  may  then  be 
readily  transferred  to  sleds  and  conveyed  to  their  place  of  destination, 
where  holes,  dug  at  the  same  time  that  the  trenches  were  made,  and  simi¬ 
larly  filled  with  leaves  if  convenient,  or  left  open  and  frozen,  may  receive 
them.  If  holes  and  balls  are  both  frozen  hard,  and  are  nearly  equal  in 
size,  the  first  thaw  will  soften  the  ball  and  give  it  a  close  fit.  But  it  is 
rather  better  to  keep  the  hole  unfrozen,  so  that  the  ball  may  be  snugly 
imbedded  in  the  mellow  earth  when  placed  there.  For  well  rooted  nur- 
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sery  trees  this  mode  is  not  applicable ;  but  we  have  found  it  well  adapted 
to  the  removal  of  evergreens  from  the  borders  of  woods  in  winter,  when 
the  work  could  be  more  deliberately  attended  to  than  during  the  busy 
period  of  spring. 

Lawns. — P.  Barry  gives  the  following  as  the  requisites  for  a  good  lawn  : 
l.  A  dry  ground,  or  one  free  from  stagnant  water.  2.  A  deepened  or 
trenched  soil,  from  18  to  24  inches— trenched  by  hand  or  trench-plowed— 
which  will  keep  the  grass  green  during  the  drouths  of  summer,  and  greatly 
promote  the  growth  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  planted  in  it.  3.  Evenness 
of  surface — not  level  merely,  for  an  undulating  surface  is  quite  as  good  as 
a  level  one— but  smooth,  and  free  from  even  the  smallest  stones.  The 
best  grass  is  Red  Top — pure,  unmixed  Red  Top — which  Mr.  B.  prefers  to 
a  mixture  of  a  fourth  part  or  so  of  White  clover,  commonly  recommended. 
The  Red  Top  should  be  sown  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  bushels,  or  fifty  or 
sixty  pounds,  per  acre.  It  should  be  sown  very  early  in  spring,  at  the  first 
moment  the  ground  will  bear  working.  All  preparatory  work  should  be 
performed  in  the  fall,  so  that  the  ground  may  settle,  and  defects  be  corrected 
before  sowing.  In  the  spring,  at  a  fitting  moment,  plow  lightly,  har¬ 
row  well,  pick  off  stones,  sow,  and  give  a  good  rolling,  which  finishes  the 
work.  If  the  work  is  well  done,  there  will  be  a  respectable  lawn  by  mid¬ 
summer.  Mow  once  a  week,  and  a  little  oftener  early  in  the  season.  One 
of  Swift’s  mowers,  drawn  by  a  horse,  will  keep  the  lawn  in  perfect  order. 
A  hand-mower,  for  smaller  places,  will  occasionally  require  a  roller  be¬ 
sides.  If  well  prepared,  the  lawn  will  not  need  manure  for  a  long  time. 
A  rank  growth  is  not  wanted.  When  it  becomes  feeble,  top-dress  with  a 
compost  of  rotten  turf  and  stable  manure,  decomposed  to  a  fine  mould  and 
screened.  The  best  wav  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  drouth  is  to  deepen 
the  soil. 

Evergreen  Belts. — The  Western  Rural  publishes  an  account  of  the 
timber  belts  on  Horace  Greeley’s  farm,  at  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.,  which  con¬ 
sist  of  four  parallel  rows  of  Norway  Spruce,  White  Pine,  Cedar  and  Hem¬ 
lock,  respectively.  The  kind  of  Cedar  is  not  mentioned.  I  he  trees  are 
ten  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  the  rows  are  twelve  feet  apart.  1  he  outer 
rows  are  covered  with  branches  and  verdure  to  the  ground  ;  the  inner  ones 
have  the  branches  pruned  off,  so  that  one  can  look  through  from  end  to 
end,  as  through  a  long  arcade.  The  whole  forms  a  magnificent  screen  or 
barrier,  through  which  a  bird  cannot  fly,  and  it  protects  the  garden  and 
small  fruit  trees  from  the  storms  of  winter.  , 

Manuring  Evergreens. — The  Horticulturist  says  that  “a  good  coat 
of  manure,  applied  every  fall,  as  far  out  as  the  branches  extend,  will  ensure 
next  season  a  deep  glossy  green  to  the  foliage  ;  the  effect  is  sometimes  so 
peculiarly  ornamental  it  seems  as  if  the  shrubs  and  trees  were  of  a  new 
variety.  The  Norway  Spruce  we  have  often  observed  in  some  grounds, 
of  a  light,  sickly  green,  while  in  other  yards  it  is  of  a  fine  deep  color  ;  the 
difference  comes  only  from  treatment — one  is  in  poor  soil,  the  other  is  in 
rich.  Those  who  wish  their  evergreens  and  shrubs  to  thrive  and  grow 
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handsome  every  year,  will  not  fail  to  remember  this  hint.  Do  not  apply 
fresh  manure  ;  it  should  always  be  well  rotted.” 

Pruning  Evergreens. — The  spring  of  the  year  is  the  best  time,  just 
before  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  if  considerable  portions  of  the  trees  are  to 
be  removed.  If  done  while  the  trees  are  growing  rapidly,  it  would  tend 
to  check  their  growth.  It  is,  however,  an  excellent  time  to  pinch  in  long 
shoots,  by  simply  nipping  off  the  point.  This  causes  the  side  buds  to  be¬ 
come  developed,  and  induces  a  thicker  growth.  With  the  Scotch  and 
other  pines,  these  developed  buds  will  push  next  spring  ;  with  the  spruces, 
they  will  often  start  at  once.  Towards  the  close  of  summer,  hardy  ever¬ 
greens  may  be  moderately  pruned,  or  when  growth  is  approaching  its  ter¬ 
mination. 

Hemlock  Hedges. — The  Gardeners’  Monthly  says:  “Some  think 
that  as  the  Hemlock  is  a  large  forest  timber  tree,  it  cannot  be  kept  down  as 
a  hedge  plant ;  but  summer  pruning  will  keep  the  strongest  tree  in  a 
dwarf  condition  for  a  great  number  of  years.  The  pruning  has  to  be  done 
just  after  the  young  growth  pushes  out,  which  generally  is  about  the  end 
of  May.  It  is  very  important  the  hedge  should  be  cut  with  sloping  sides, 
so  that  every  part  of  the  surface  should  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  light. 
No  hedge  with  upright  sides  or  a  square  top  will  keep  thick  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  long.” 

Half-Tender  Evergreens,  such  as  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Deodar  and 
English  Holly,  may,  according  to  the  Gardeners’  Monthly,  be  grown  in 
open  air,  if  under  the  protection  of  evergreen  belts,  planted  either  with 
Norway  Spruce,  White  pine  or  Scotch  pine. 

Improving  the  Form  of  Flowering  Plants. — Some  annuals  grow 
in  a  handsome,  symmetrical  form  ;  others  are  stragglers  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  These  may  be  improved  in  appearance  by  pinching  in  the 
longer  shoots  in  time — not  cutting  them  back,  which  would  be  too  late  to 
obviate  the  mischief,  and  would  tend  to  check  their  growth.  Such  plants 
as  the  Aster  do  not  often  need  this  shaping,  but  Balsams,  and  many  others, 
may  be  much  improved  by  a  little  timely  attention. 

Leaves  from  Lawn  Trees  should  be  raked  up  in  autumn  on  the 
score  of  neatness  ;  and  they  may  be  applied  to  various  useful  purposes. 
Gardeners  who  employ  cold  frames  to  protect  tender  plants  will  find  leaves 
not  only  a  good  additional  covering  inside,  but  placed  around  the  frames 
contribute  to  the  same  result.  They  are  useful  for  covering  all  beds  of 
half-hardy  plants,  r^iently  planted  bulbs,  &c.,  and  may  be  kept  from  blow¬ 
ing  away  by  a  little  brush  or  a  few  evergreen  boughs.  They  also  form  a 
warm  and  comfortable  litter  for  horse  stables,  more  so  than  straw,  as  the 
leaves  lie  in  smooth  and  even  layers,  and  the  thin  strata  of  air  which  they 
enclose,  render  them  efficient  non-conductors.  The  manure,  mixed  with 
this  mass  of  leaves,  is  not  fibrous,  like  fresh  straw  manure,  and  is  excellent 
for  garden  uses. 

Window  Plants. — The  Gardeners’  Monthly  says  that  a  temperature 
of  55c  will  give  more  flowers  to  the  common  window  plant  than  a  higher 
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temperature,  and  names  such  old-fashioned  sorts  as  Mignonette,  Sweet 
Alyssum,  Zonale  Geraniums,  Cupheas,  Fuchsias,  Violets,  Roses,  Chinese 
Primrose,  &c.,  as  among  the  best  for  this  purpose. 

Pansies  in  Masses. — A  correspondent  of  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle 
says  that  no  one  who  has  not  seen  the  effect  of  pansies  in  large  masses, 
can  have  an  idea  of  their  beauty.  He  planted  a  border,  400  yards 
long  and  24  feet  wide,  with  Pansies  and 
Cerastiums,  with  a  single  row  of  Pyrami¬ 
dal  Zonale  Geraniums,  in  pots,  at  intervals 
of  ten  feet,  and  it  was  the  admiration  of  all 
who  saw  it. 

How  to  Fumigate  a  Green-House. — 
A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  gives  the  mode  represented  in  the 
annexed  figure,  (fig.  67.)  Get  two  small  and 
two  large  flower  pots.  Set  the  small  pots 
bottom  upward,  a  small  distance  apart.  Set 
a  larger  one,  b,  on  these,  and  put  in  some 
Fig.  67.  dry  tobacco  ;  turn  the  other  large  pot  bot¬ 

tom  upwards  on  this,  and  place  a  candle  under,  so  that  the  tobacco 
will  not  blaze. 

Rustic  Work. — Finish  the  structures  and  let  them  become  well  season¬ 
ed,  and  then  brush  them  over  thoroughly  with  crude  petroleum,  which 
will  penetrate  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  render  it  durable,  like  red 
cedar.  A  common  whitewash  brush  will  answer,  and  any  laborer  can 
apply  it.  Let  him  be  careful  to  anoint  every  part  thoroughly,  more 
particularly  the  joints.  The  light  petroleum  will  penetrate  the  pores 
more  freely,  and  the  heavy  will  give  the  whole  a  more  rich  brown  color. 
It  is  a  good  way  to  put  the  light  on  first,  and  after  some  time  to  wash 
over  with  the  heavy.  We  have  used  a  mixture  of  the  two,  which  has 
proved  quite  successful. 


THE  BOSTON  HOT-BED. 


THE  FOLLOWING  ACCOUNT  of  this  comparatively  cheap  con¬ 
trivance  for  winter  market  gardens,  is  given  in  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman,  by  W.  D.  Philbrick  :  The  construction  of  our  hot-beds  is  very 
simple.  A  situation  is  chosen  with  good  drainage,  and  sheltered  from  the 
north  and  west  by  woods,  or  by  a  high  board  fence ;  a  pit  is  dug  parallel 
with  the  fence,  and  three  feet  from  it,  seven  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep ;  A 
this  pit  faces  south  or  southeast,  and  has  a  cart  path  in  front  for  hauling  jk 
in  manure  and  loam.  A  row  of  chestnut  posts  is  set  on  each  side  of  the  (j 
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pit,  and  2  by  12  spruce  plank  spiked  to  them,  so  that  the  plank  will  be 
level,  or  nearly  so,  endwise  the  bed  ;  but  the  front  plank  should  be  two  or 
three  inches  lower  than  the  back  one,  to  admit  of  good  drainage  of  the 
sashes,  which  are  placed  directly  on  the  plank.  When  complete  the  pit 
will  have  a  six  inch  space  dug  outside  the  plank  ;  this  space  should  be 
eight  or  ten  inches  wide,  if  it  is'intended  to  run  the  bed  in  severe  weather ; 
being  filled  with  horse  dung,  it  prevents  the  bed  from  freezing  through 
the  plank. 

The  chief  difference  between  this  bed  and  the  ones  described  in  the 
books,  consists  in  the  small  amount  of  manure  used — eight  or  ten  inches 
in  depth  being  a  great  plenty;  and  we  generally  put  this  in  as  hot  and 


fresh  as  possible,  cover¬ 
ing  it  immediately  with 
eight  or  ten  inches  of 
loam,  and  planting  upon 
it  as  soon  as  the  heat 
begins  to  rise.  Very  sel¬ 
dom  does  the  heat  rise 
high  enough  to  injure  the 
plants,  if  a  little  care  is 
used  to  air  them  well  for 
the  first  week,  though  if 
a  greater  depth  of  ma¬ 
nure  were  used,  there 
would  be  trouble  from 
this  source  ;  12  inches 
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Fig.  68. — Section  0/  Hot-Bed. 


of  manure  we  consider  as  much  as  can  be  safely  used,  and  after  the  middle 
of  March  we  never  put  in  more  than  six  or  eight  inches. 

Beds  thus  constructed  are  run  the  entire  winter,  yielding  two  crops  of 
lettuce  and  a  crop  of  cucumbers  or  tomato  plants  ;  and  although  the  labor 
of  tending  them  is  very  considerable,  having  to  be  covered  and  uncovered 
every  day  with  heavy  mats  and  shutters,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
their  use  is  profitable  in  skillful  hands,  inasmuch  as  the  demand  for  horse 
manure  for  this  use  is  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  the  price  paid  is  $5  to 
$6  per  cord  in  the  stables  in  Boston — costing  the  farmer,  delivered  at  his 
farm,  fully  $10  per  cord  for  rough,  strawy,  long  manure.  A  cord  of  ma¬ 
nure  is  enough  for  about  eight  or  ten  sashes,  and  after  serving  this  use  it  is 
taken  out  and  used  for  planting.  The  lettuce  crop  sells  at  50c.  to  $1.25 
per  dozen  through  the  winter,  varying  greatly  with  the  supply  and  quality  ; 
forty  to  fifty  heads  are  planted  under  each  sash,  yielding  $2  to  $5  per 
sash  ;  and  as  many  farmers  hereabouts  run  1,000  sashes,  and  obtain  two  or 
three  crops  in  the  season,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  business  has  reached 
considerable  magnitude. 
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DRYING  RASPBERRIES. 


THE  FOLLOWING  MODE  is  adopted  by  A.  M.  Purdy  of  Palmyra, 
N.  Y.:  When  there  is  a  surplus  of  Raspberries,  they  are  dried  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  bushels  a  day,  in  a  small  drying  house,  seven  feet  by  ten, 
heated  by  two  small  fires,  and  the  whole  costing  about  fifty  dollars.  The 
accompanying  figures  represent  its  construction.  Fig.  69  shows  the  plan 
of  the  heating  furnaces — the  outer  lines  being  the  exterior  of  the  furnace 
doors,  through  which  access  is  had  to  the  furnaces,  F  F,  which  are  made 
of  sheet-iron,  half  round,  and  are  each  about  iofeet  long  and  15  inches  in 
diameter.  The  smoke  and  hot  air  passes  through  them,  and  through 
the  horizontal  pipes,  P  P,  which  are  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  into 
the  brick  chimney,  C,  standing  against  the  end  of  the  building.  There 
should  be  a  register  in  the  pipe  next  the  chimney,  to  control  the  heat. 


Fig.  69. — Plan  of  Drying  House. 


Fig.  70. — Section  of  Drying  House. 


Fig.  70  is  a  cross  section  of  the  house.  It  has  no  door,  but  the  shelves 
pass  into  It  from  the  outside.  A  A  are  the  furnace  doors  ;  B  B,  pieces  of 
sheet  iron  to  prevent  burning  the  bottoms  of  the  lower  drawers  ;  C  C  C  C, 
the  drawers,  sixteen  in  number ;  D  D  D,  shelves  between  the  drawers 
to  distribute  the  heat ;  E,  an  extra  drawer,  for  occasionally  finishing  the 
drying  process  ;  V,  ventilator  to  carry  off  the  vapor  from  the  drying  fruit. 

The  drawers  are  three  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  long — eight  drawers 
on  a  side.  Their  position  outside  is  shown  in  the  perspective  view, 
fig.  71.  They  are  made  of  inch  and  a  half  pine  for  the  sides  and  ends,  and 
the  bottoms  of  coarse  cotton  sheeting,  tacked  on  with  small  nails,  and 
supported  by  cross-bars  two  feet  apart.  The  front  of  the  drawers  are  of 
inch  board,  four  inches  high.  The  shelves  or  distributors,  D  D,  are  tight, 
seven  inches  apart,  and  they  come  within  ten  inches  of  the  sides  of  the 
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house.  The  drawers  being  all  of  equal  size,  will  fit  anywhere,  so  as  to  be 
changed  from  top  to  bottom,  or  otherwise.  Between  the  two  fire  doors 


is  placed  a  wooden  box  or 
square  tube,  (not  shown  in 
the  cut,)  running  lengthwise 
horizontally  through  the 
house,  with  sliding  boards 
at  the  ends  to  regulate  the 
current  of  air,  and  with  holes 
along  the  top.  This  supplies 
fresh  air  as  it  is  heated  and 
passes  upwards.  It  regu¬ 
lates  the  temperature,  and 
prevents  the  fruit  from  cook¬ 
ing.  If  at  any  time  the  house 
becomes  too  hot,  pull  out 
the  lower  drawers  a  few 
inches,  to  let  in  air.  When 


Fig.  71. — Purdy's  Dryitig  House. 


nearly  dry,  finish  up  by  placing  the  fruit  from  three  or  four  drawers  together, 
near  the  bottom,  where  they  will  have  more  warmth  and  fresh  dry  air.  It 
is  well  to  have  the  eaves  extend  some  distance  over,  so  as  to  protect  the 
drawers  when  they  are  pulled  out  in  rainy  weather.  Some  would  prefer 
to  have  the  cleats  on  which  the  drawers  slide,  to  extend  outside  to  a 
short  distance,  as  an  additional  support,  but  this  is  not  essential.  The 
house  may  be  larger  or  smaller  than  the  dimensions  given,  according  to 
the  amount  of  fruit  likely  to  require  drying. 

This  mode  of  drying  fruit  of  all  kinds  has  important  advantages.  The 
drying  being  done  rapidly,  or  in  twenty-four  hours,  its  freshness,  flavor 
and  color  are  preserved.  All  flies,  wasps,  millers,  and  other  insects  are 
kept  away,  and  the  fruit  is  clean  and  free  from  the  eggs  of  flies.  The 
drying  is  not  retarded  or  interfered  with  by  rain.  Fine  flavored  apples, 
dried  in  such  a  house  as  this,  ought  to  command  a  higher  price  in  market 
than  the  brown  and  poor  article,  dried  in  open  air,  too  often  seen 
offered  for  sale. 


HORTICULTURE  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


MANY  YEARS  AGO  a  successful  teacher  in  a  district  school  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  interested  himself  and  his  scholars  in  the 
culture  of  ornamental  plants.  The  school  yard,  instead  of  the  bald  and 
repulsive  appearance  too  often  seen,  was  brilliant  with  tasteful  flower-beds.  A 
The  pupils  understood  that  the  flowers  were  objects  for  special  protection,  jjk 
and  they  would  as  soon  think  of  breaking  the  glass  of  the  windows  as  to  Q 
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injure  the  plants.  This  early  lesson  in  neatness  and  taste  made  a  distinct 
and  permanent  imprint  on  the  character  of  some  of  the  young  people, 
perhaps  as  useful  and  valuable  as  a  knowledge  of  algebra  and  declamation. 
In  those  days  there  were  many  district  schools  where  no  refining  influences 
of  the  kind  where  brought  to  bear,  but  where  the  school  house  in  which 
the  children  are  to  receive  so  many  moulding  impressions,  had  nothing  to 
render  it  attractive,  or  to  soften  the  semi-barbarous  habits  created  by  the 
rough  surroundings  of  the  house  of  learning. 

A  few  years  since  a  fine  Union  School  house  was  built  in  one  of  our 
villages,  at  a  cost  of  some  twelve  thousand  dollars.  A  thousand  dollars 
more  was  paid  for  an  acre  yard.  There  were  no  trees,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  break  the  severity  of  wind  andsnow  storms  in  winter,  or  to  afford 
refreshing  shade  from  the  hot  sun  in  summer.  A  handsome  building  had 
been  elected,  but  its  beauty  was  defaced  by  the  bleakness  around  it; 
a  costly  play  ground  had  been  purchased,  but  it  possessed  no  more  attrac¬ 
tion  than  an  unplanted  common.  One  hundredth  part  of  the  cost  of  this 
building  and  yard,  used  for  planting  trees,  would  have  rendered  both  beau¬ 
tiful.  The  writer  proposed  to  the  trustees  to  furnish  gratis  the  necessary 
shade  trees,  foreign  and  native,  to  plant  the  grounds.  The  offer  was 
declined  the  boys  will  tear  up  or  break  down  all  the  trees  in  a  few 
weeks.”  “  But  do  you  not  think  taste  and  civilization  are  as  important  as 
many  things  which  they  spend  years  in  learning  ?”  “  Oh,  yes,  this  is  well 

enough,  but  we  cannot  control  those  wild  boys.”  “  The  principal  controls 
them  within  doors,  and  maintains  perfect  order  ;  is  it  to  be  civilization  with¬ 
in,  and  vandalism  without  ?”  “  Nobody  will  take  the  trouble  to  protect  the 

trees,  and  there  is  no  use  in  planting  them.”  “  Gentlemen,  I  think  you 
are  quite  mistaken  in  your  views;  allow  me  to  state  briefly  why  I  urge  this 
matter.  You  all  admit  the  difference  between  a  country  where  there  is  no 
neatness  or  planting  about  the  dwellings,  and  one  where  comfort  and  taste 
prevail.  Any  one  would  select  the  latter  as  a  place  for  living,  even  at  a 
considerable  higher  price.  We  wish  to  impress  this  taste  on  our  young 
people,  and  the  earlier  we  begin,  the  deeper  and  more  permanent  will  be  the 
impression.  Look  across  the  street  yonder  at  Frank  Gardener’s  neat  house, 
half  hid  in  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  with  plenty  of  bearing  fruit  trees  in  the 
reai,  and  tell  me  if  you  do  not  think  this  a  more  desirable  place  to  live  than 
Sam  Slipslop’s  below,  where  not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen,  but  old  boards  and 
barrels  supply  their  place  ?  Frank’s  boys  spend  their  spare  time  at  home, 
in  study,  or  in  brushing  up  their  pleasant  home.  Sam’s  boys  are  idling 
in  the  streets,  or  hanging  around  grog-shops.  Which  do  you  prefer  ?” 

“  Oh,  that  is  all  well  enough,”  said  the  trustees,  “  but  it  is  just  as  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  take  a  notion— schooling  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.”  “  I  think  you  are 
quite  mistaken— there  is  nothing  like  early  i  mpressions.  See  it  in  Frank’s 
and  Sam  s  boys  ;  the  character  of  both  distinctly  marked  by  the  impressions 
to  which  they  were  respectfully  subjected.  It  would  be  so  at  the  school.  L 
If  you  show  that  you  are  interested  in  ornamental  planting,  the  boys  ( 
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will  soon  catch  the  spirit.  It  is  because  you  evince  no  interest  in  it.  that 
thev  care  little  about  it.  I  can  tell  you  how  to  keep  the  grounds  in  hand¬ 
some  condition,  and  the  trees  uninjured  in  the  least  degree.  Form  a  Tree 
Planting  Association  among  the  scholars,  or  if  you  prefer,  call  it  a  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society.  Let  it  be  understood  that  certain  gentlemen  of  admit¬ 
ted  taste  are  going  to  visit  the  grounds  occasionally,  and  that  if  successful, 
these  efforts  will  be  noticed  in  the  village  paper.  They  would  be  stimu¬ 
lated  to  excel ;  the  officers  would  prize  their  honors  ;  and  all  would  be  in¬ 
terested  when  they  knew  that  the  pupils  were  to  have  the  credit  of  the 

beautiful  grounds  at - Union  School.  We  should  not  only  gain  the 

advantage  of  a  place  of  learning  creditable  to  our  village,  but  we  should 
confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  our  young  people,  by  inspiring  them  with  a  taste 
for  rural  improvement.  Would  not  this  be  as  useful  to  them  as  to  spend 
years  in  learning  Latin  and  Logic?” 

The  culture  of  flowers,  the  planting  of  ornamental  trees,  brief  lessons  on 
the  requisites  for  successful  growth,  might  with  propriety  be  introduced  as 
a  recreative  study  into  every  school  where  the  teachers  have  the  taste, 
knowledge  and  ability  to  conduct  it.  It  would  civilize,  humanize  and 
smoothen — lead  to  useful  and  exalted  pursuits,  when  without  it,  the  ten¬ 
dency  would  be  towards  idleness  and  barbarism. 

The  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  the  fountain.  This  axiom  will  apply 
in  all  ordinary  cases  to  the  influence  of  the  older  on  the  younger.  Every 
man  therefore  who  has  children,  every  school  teacher,  and  every  one  who 
feels  any  interest  in  the  great  nation  that  is  now  growing  up  from  childhood, 
should  impress  these  matters  upon  his  own  mind,  in  order  that  his  influence 
may  be  imparted  to  the  young. 


THRESHING  CLOVER.— In  the  absence  of  a  clover  huller,  says 
a  Maryland  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  my  practice 
has  been,  first  to  mow  or  gather  the  clover  heads  when  dead  ripe,  or 
when  the  heads  wear  a  dark  brown  color ;  thresh  with  a  threshing  ma¬ 
chine,  the  concave  elevated  or  the  cylinder  depressed,  leaving  barely  room 
for  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  spikes  to  pass  clear  of  the  concave ;  then 
attach  a  board  in  front,  on  the  left  side  of  the  cylinder,  and  half  the  width 
of  the  cylinder.  Back  of  the  cylinder,  and  opposite  where  the  clover 
enters,  a  similar  board.  The  clover  is  passed  through  the  opening  in 
front,  strikes  the  back  board  and  rebounds  back  over  the  cylinder,  strik¬ 
ing  the  front  board  and  passes  out ;  thus  each  feed  is  struck  or  threshed 
twice  and  (if  it  has  undergone  wet  and  dry  curing,  threshed  when  dry  and 
during  frosty  weather)  thoroughly.  When  winnowing,  if  the  screen  is  too 
coarse,  cover  it  with  wrapping  paper,  secured  to  the  sides  of  the  screen 
with  tacks.  In  the  fan  shoe  attach  an  oats  and  a  four  or  six  mesh  riddle. 
The  seed  will  pass  down,  the  heads  among  the  tailings,  and  loose  chaff  fly  A 
^  off.  If  not  satisfactorily  threshed,  pass  the  heads  through  the  thresher  a  Jjk 
'  second  time. 

- - - 
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PLAN  OF  A  KITCHEN. 


JL.  DOUGLASS  of  Belleville,  N.  J.,  has  furnished  us  the  above 
•  plan  of  his  kitchen,  at  his  country  residence  at  that  place.  The 
plan  gives  its  own  explanation. 


KITCHEN  TABLE  AND  APPENDAGES. 


WE  GIVE  ENGRAVINGS  of  a  useful  kitchen  table,  with  a  set  of 
shelves  over  it — an  improvement  on  that  described  in  Miss 

Beecher’s  book.  Fig. 
73  is  a  perspective  view 
of  the  table,  which  may 
be  about  six  feet  long, 
the  length  being  vari¬ 
ed  to  suit  the  wants 
of  the  owner.  For  a 
small  kitchen  or  small 
family  it  may  be  4  or 
4^  feet  long,  with  two 
73-  drawers  ;  but  usually 

it  will  be  found  none  too  large  if  it  rather  exceeds  six  feet.  It  may  be 
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about  2±  feet  wide,  and  feet  high.  It  stands  against  the  wall.  If  two 
of  the  drawers  are  partitioned  off,  as  shown  in  fig.  74,  so  as  to  have  three 
or  more  compartments,  the  contents  may  be  kept  in  neater  order,  and  be 
more  easily  accessible.  Two  of  the  drawers  may  be  thus  divided,  and  the 
third  remain  undivided,  for  larger  articles.  In  order  that  these  drawers 
may  be  sufficiently  spacious,  and  the 
table  not  extend  too  far  into  the 
room,  the  top  should  not  project 
more  than  two  inches  over  the  frame 
or  drawers. 


Fig.  74.  Fig.  75. 

Over  the  table,  and  fastened  to  the  wall,  are  the  shelves,  shown  in  fig.  75. 
These  shelves,  taken  together,  may  be  about  three  feet  high  and  four  feet 
long,  varying  with  the  wants  of  the  owner.  They  may  be  10  or  12  inches  deep. 
The  two  drawers  beneath  will  be  found  convenient  for  smaller  articles,  nap¬ 
kins,  &c.  The  shelves  may  hold  jars,  dishes,  bottles,  &c.  On  one  end  is  a 
coffee  mill,  and  on  the  other  a  soap-dish,  with  a  salt  box  at  the  middle. 

Miss  Beecher  mentions  the  following  articles,  which  may  be  placed  in 
the  table  drawers.  In  the  undivided  one — rolling-pin,  griddle,  spad, 
coffee  stick,  meat  fork,  gridiron  scraper,  saw  knife,  skewers,  apple  corer, 
meat  hammer,  whetstone,  &c.  In  the  middle  or  divided  drawer  place 
kitchen  knives  and  forks,  and  iron  and  other  spoons,  for  the  front  division. 
Middle  division — kitchen  table  cloths.  Back  division — bags  of  all  kinds, 
strainers,  pudding  bags,  &c.  In  the  third  drawer,  clean  dish-cloths  and 
towels  in  one  division,  and  clean  lamp  towls,  holders  and  dust  cloths  in  the 
others.  Remember  to  have  all  these  kept  in  their  places,  and  insist  that 
the  cook  shall  not  change  them.  In  this  way  all  may  be  quickly  found, 
and  there  will  be  no  confusion. 

On  the  shelves  above  the  table,  one  division  is  occupied  with  tin  boxes 
with  close  fitting  caps  or  covers,  varying  from  8  inches  high  and  3  inches 
in  diameter,  to  4  inches  high  and  2  inches  in  diameter.  The  larger  boxes 
hold  sugar,  starch,  &c.;  the  medium,  tea,  coffee,  salt,  ginger,  &c.,  and  the 
smaller,,  spices,  mustard,  &c.  Junk  bottles  keep  vinegar  and  molasses. 
Wide  mouthed  jars,  soda  and  saleratus.  All  these  to  be  largely  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  labelled,  and  each  kept  invariably  in  its  place.  On  another  shelf 
may  be  graters,  dredging  box,  pepper  box,  sic  ves,  bottle  brush,  quart,  pint 
and  gill  measures,  scales  and  weights,  corkscrew,  &c.  On  another,  teacups 
and  saucers,  bowls,  pitchers,  and  funnels.  A  full  assortment  of  all  these 
vessels  and  tools,  always  within  reach  of  the  hand,  and  everything  always 
1  in  its  place,  will  save  a  vast  amount  of  labor,  and  innumerable  steps,  which 
|  must  result  from  an  indiscriminate  scattering  of  things  around  the  kitchen. 
- — - 
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PLOWING  WITH  THREE  HORSES. 


'  L'HE  PRACTICE  of  using  three  horses  for  plowing,  possesses  such 
X  advantages  that  it  is  rapidly  extending  among  farmers,  and  we 
have  many  inquiries  relative  to  the  best  mode  of  attaching  them.  Two 
horses  alone  are  hardly  strong  enough  for  such  deep  and  thorough  work  as 
the  best  farming  commonly  requires  ;  and  a  single  plowman  can  cut  a  wider 
and  deeper  furrow  with  three  horses,  and  consequently  do  more  work  in 
a  day.  When  four  are  employed,  an  additional  hand  for  driving  is  com¬ 
monly  necessary ;  and  another  disadvantage  is,  that  the  two  forward 
horses,  being  at  a  distance  from  the  plow,  draw  on  a  nearly  horizontal 
line,  and  with  much  of  the  waste  of  power  resulting  from  a  line  of  draught  in 
so  unfavorable  a  direction.  A  brief  explanation  of  the  principle  on  which 
a  horizontal  or  disadvantageous  line  of  draft  operates,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  an  inclined  or  rising  line,  on  the  other,  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  : 
If  there  were  no  friction,  the  draught  traces  might  be  on  a  level  ;  but  as  there 
is  always  some  friction,  the  draught  line  should  rise  at  an  inclination,  thus 
tending  to  lessen  the  pressure  of  friction  between  the  plow  and  the  soil. 
This  upward  inclination  should  always  be  increased,  so  far  as  may  be 
practicable,  as  the  friction  or  resistance  increases.  Hence  the  great  reason 
that  short  traces  result  in  a  great  saving  of  strength.  An  experiment  was 
tried  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  correctness  of  this  theory;  first  with 
traces  of  such  length  that  the  horses’  shoulders  were  about  ten  feet  from 
the  point  of  the  plow  ;  and  again  with  the  distance  increased  to  fifteen 
feet.  I  he  short  traces  required  a  force  measured  by  the  dynamometer 
equal  to  225  pounds  ;  but  with  the  long  traces  it  amounted  to  350  pounds, 
or  125  pounds  more.  The  draught  traces  may,  however,  be  made  too  short 
for  the  size  of  the  animals.  In  this  case  the  plow  will  be  thrown  too  much 
upon  its  point  in  the  effort  to  keep  it  in  the  ground.  To  prevent  its  flying 
out,  the  plowman  is  compelled  to  press  down  constantly  upon  the  handles, 
thus  inci easing  the  friction  which  it  is  desired  to  avoid.  Let  the  line  of 
draught  be  so  adjusted  that  the  plow  may  pass  equally  all  along  upon  its 
sole  or  bottom  causing  it  to  run  with  an  even,  steady  motion.  The  traces 


plow,  (or  more  properly,  the  cen- 


w  | •  J 1  * 

« _ . point  of  draught  at  the  horses’ 


F‘S-  shoulders,  (or  the  ring  of  the 


ox-yoke,)  shall  all  form  a  straight  line.  In  the  accompanying  figure  (fig. 
76)  A  represents  the  place  or  point  of  the  forward  end  of  the  traces  at  the 
horses’  shoulders,  (or  the  ox-yoke  ring,)  and  is  in  right  position. 

Now,  in  using  four  horses,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  whole  line  of 
draught  this  continuous  ascent  in  a  right  line,  but  it  will  be  broken  at 
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A,  (fig.  77,)  and  of  course  the  force  of  the  forward  horses  tends  to  draw  the 
rear  ones  down  towards  the  ground,  on  their  fore-legs,  thus  causing  not  only 
unnecessary  fatigue,  but  occasioning  a  disadvantageous  line  of  draught. 


ch  -■ — 


Fig.  77. — Plowing  with  Four  Horses, 

All  these  objections  are  obviated  by  using  the  three-horse  team, 
which  works  so  well  that  three  horses  attached  to  the  plow  are  preferred 
to  a  four-horse  team,  without  taking  into  the  account  the  additional  cost  of 
the  horse  and  of  the  driver. 

The  mode  of  attaching  the  three  horses  to  the  plow  is  not  universally 
understood;  and  we  have  many  inquiries  in  relation  to  the  subject.  The 
simplest  and  most  common  form  of  the  whiffletrees  is  shown  in  fig.  78, 

where  the  two  horses  are 
hitched  to  the  shorter 
end  of  the  long  evener  or 
main  bar,  and  the  one 
horse  to  the  longer  end, 
g  ~  -  g  ~  w  i  “so  that  all  three  have  an 

Fig.  78.—  Whiffletrees  and  Eveners  for  Three  Horses,  equal  share  of  draught, 

I  representing  the  tree  for  the  single  horse,  and  2  and  3  those  for  the  two. 
(The  single  horse  should  be  to  the  left.)  They  are  all  to  be  made  as  short 
as  practicable,  and  of  such  a  length  that  the  centre  of  the  middle  one  may 
be  exactly  in  front  of  the  clevis  on  the  plow-beam,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  an  even  draught.  For  the  purpose,  also,  of  having  all  work  evenly 
side  by  side,  the  chain  attaching  the  tree  1  to  the  main  evener,  should  be 
long  enough  to  reach  forward  to  a  straight  line  with  the  others. 

There  are  several  other  con¬ 
trivances  for  equalizing  the 
draught  of  three  horses,  pos¬ 
sessing  greater  or  less  merit, 
but  being  more  or  less  com¬ 
plex,  require  a  full  trial  to 
test  their  comparative  value. 
Among  these  is  Potter’s 
Three-PIorse  Clevis,  repre¬ 
sented  by  fig.  79.  It  consists 
of  two  wheels  in  one,  the 
Fig.  79 .—Potter's  Three-Horse  Clevis.  larger  circumference  being 
twice  the  diameter  of  the  smaller,  and  each  having  a  groove  in  which  a  M 
chain,  fastened  to  the  wheel,  runs.  The  single  horse  draws  on  the  larger  (J 
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wheel,  against  the  two  horses  with  the  shorter  purchase  on  the  smaller.  A 
special  advantage  of  this  contrivance  is  that  the  draught  of  the  horses  is  not 
varied  if  they  do  not  draw  evenly.  A  simpler,  but  less  perfect,  contrivance 
substitutes  a  short  lever, placed  in  a  vertical  position,  for  the  wheel, the  single 
horse  being  attached  to  the  longer  end  of  the  lever, and  the  two  to  the  shorter. 

Another  mode  of  constructing  eveners  for  three  horses,  which  has  been 
used  to  some  extent  in  Western  New-York,  apparently  with  good  success, 
is  shown  in  fig.  80.  The  double-tree  is  similar  to  those  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  for  three  horses,  but  rather  longer  ;  the  single-trees  are  about  two 

feet  on  the  outer  arm  and  one  foot 
on  the  inner.  Small,  semi-circu¬ 
lar  single-trees,  made  of  iron,  are 
attached  to  the  inner  ends  of  the 
common  single-trees,  and  the 
traces  as  shown  in  the  cut.  It  will 
be  seen  that  each  horse  draws  half 
of  each  curved  single  tree ;  but  the 
common  single-tree  being  half  as 
long  at  the  inner  ends,  the  horses 
all  have  the  same  draught,  and  an 
equal  amount  on  each  trace.  The 
curved  single-trees  may  be  about 


C7 - 

Fig.  80. 

a  foot  and  a  half  long  before  bending,  half  an  inch  thick,  an  inch  wide  at  the 
middle  and  five-eighths  wide  towards  the  ends  ;  they  are  attached  to  the  ends 
of  the  wood  single-trees  bv  a  bolt,  so  as  to  play  freely.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  adiust  the  traces  of  proper  length  for  all  the  horses  to  work  evenly. 

Different  modes  are  adopted  for  attaching  the  lines  to  the  three  horses, 
so  that  all  may  be  guided  and  controlled  equally.  One  is  shown 
in  fig.  81,  exhibiting  only  the  right-hand 
line.  The  main  or  long  rein  is  fastened 
to  the  bit  of  the  right  horse.  A  branch 
from  this  connects  with  the  right-hand  bit  of 
the  middle  horse.  About  2  feet  farther  back 


Fig.  81. 


Fig.  8a. — Reins  for  three  Horses. 


another  branch  rein  is  attached,  connecting  with  the  right-hand  bit  of  the 
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left  horse.  The  left-hand  main  line  is  precisely  similar  to  this,  only  reversed 
in  position.  The  view  of  the  whole  of  these  reins  is  shown  in  fig.  82. 
Another  mode  is  represented  by  fig.  83,  the  long  lines  running  straight 
to  the  middle  horse  2,  the  side  reins  being 
branches  of  these  on  each  side,  connected 
at  c  d,  and  terminating  at  the  outer  horses’ 
bits,  at  1  and  3,  a  b  being  the  bit  of  each 
horse.  This  is  more  compact  than  the  one 
last  described,  but  in  operation  they  are  not 
materially  different  from  each  other. 

There  are  several  other  modifications, 
which  may  be  adopted,  according  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  owners  and  their  several  con¬ 
veniences.  A  simple  mode,  for  temporary 
arrangement,  is  to  attach  common  double 
or  branched  lines,  one  to  the  left  of  the  left 
horse  and  to  the  left  of  the  middle  horse  ;  and 
the  other  to  the  right  of  the  right  horse  and  to  the  right  of  the  middle  horse  ; 
connect  the  heads  of  the  three  by  short  connecting  straps,  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  long,  and  it  is  done.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  commended, 
as  it  is  bad  to  tie  to  the  bridles,  which  jerk  and  see-saw  the 
horses’  heads.  An  improvement  consists  in  attaching  , ; . 

the  short  straps  to  the  hame  rings  of  the  middle  horse,  fig. 

84 ;  and  then,  placing  the  slowest  horse  in  the  middle, 
these  straps  will  keep  the  others  from  out-drawing  him. 

Still  another  mode,  which 
may  answer  well  in  certain 
circumstances,  is  to  put  the 
commoifidouble  lines  in  the 
usual  way  on  the  two  right- 
hand  horses,  and  secure  the 
third  or  left-hand  one  bv  tying 
his  bridle  halter  to  a  point  a 
little  behind  the  left  hame 
ring  of  the  middle  horse,  or 
to  his  large  trace  buckle,  the 
length  of  the  halter  being  so 
adjusted  as  to  keep  them  all 
even  in  walking. 

The  proper  adjustment  of  the  plow  is  a  matter  of  vital  im¬ 
portance.  The  right-hand  horse  walking  in  the  furrow,  Plowing  -with  two 
,,  ,  ,  ,  ,,,  horses ,  thePloW 

and  the  two  others  on  the  left,  on  the  unplowed  land,  a  and  Furrow  he- 

A  different  position  for  the  line  of  draught  is  required.  In  tween  them. 

Jj ^  plowing  with  two  horses,  the  plow  follows  between  them,  fig.  85  ;  but 
(J  with  three  it  must  not  follow  the  middle  horse  or  centre  of  the  team,  but 


Fig.  84. 


Fig.  85. 
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the  space  between  the  middle  and  right  horse,  fig.  86.  This  position  of 
the  plow  is  effected  by  different  contrivances.  One  is  have  a  movable 
beam,  the  rear  end  of  which  works  to  the  right  or 
left  on  an  iron  arc,  so  as  to  throw  the  forward  end 
to  the  right  or  left,  as  may  be  desired.  When  two 
horses  are  used  with  such  a  plow,  the  beam  stands  in 
the  usual  position  ;  but  when  three  horses  are  attached, 
the  rear  is  moved  to  the  right, throwing  the  forward  end 
to  the  left,  or  several  inches  to  the  ett  of  the  furrow, 
thus  giving  a  side  direction  to  the  low  point  towards 
the  right.  Another  mode  is  to  bolt  a  wooden  block  on 
the  left  side  of  the  forward  end  of  the  plow  beam,  on 
which  to  place  the  draught 
clevis,  as  shown  in  fig.  86. 

An  excellent  and  much  bet¬ 
ter  contrivance  than  either 
is  Holbrook’s  patent  plow 
clevis  for  three  horses,* 
shown  in  fig.  87,  which  is 
arranged  with  a  head-piece, 

Fig.  86 — Plowing  with  A,  and  side  rod,  B,  for 
three  horses,  the  right-  draught.  The  double  series 

rowj the~Plow between  of  holes  through  the  head-piece  allows  a  ready  adjust- 
the  two  right  horses.  ment  with  great  accuracy.  The  wheel  D  may  be  used  at 
the  side  for  deep  plowing, or  under  the  beam  for  shallow  plowing.  A  shorter 
head-piece  is  used  for  plowing  with  two  horses  abreast,  without  the  side  rod 
Three  Horses  on  a  Wagon  or  Carriage. — The  same  advantages, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  which  result  from  the  use  of  three  horses  to  a 
plow,  are  obtained  from  their  employment  in  drawing  vehicles,  the  com* 
parative  advantages  being  greater  as  the  roads 
are  worse  or  more  muddy,  requiring  a  more  up¬ 
ward  draught.  When  thus  attached,  two  large 
thills  may  be  employed,  between  which  the 
middle  horse  walks.  Two  neck-yokes  are 
used,  the  middle  horse  being  hitched  to  the 
inner  ends  of  both,  and  having  twice  the 
length  from  the  bearing  that  the  outside  horses 
have.  The  whiffletrees  are  arranged  in  the  same 
manner,  two  eveners  or  double-trees,  (fig.  88.1 


Fig.  87. — Holbrook's  Three- 
Horse  Clevis. 


Fig.  88.  Fig.  89. 

being  used,  and  the  single-tree  of  the  middle  horse  attached  to  both  the 


*  Made  by  F.  F.  Holbrook  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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inner  ends,  which  of  course  are  twice  the  length  of  the  outer  ends,  to  which 
the  other  horses  are  hitched.  The  mode  of  coupling  the  neck-yokes  is 
shown  in  fig.  89,  which  is  much  better  than  a  single  long  yoke.  The  flexible 
joint  between  the  two.  effected  by  rings  and  coupling, is  agreat  improvement. 


STANCHIONS  FOR  CATTLE. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  sends  us  a  sketch  and  description  of  a  mode 
of  constructing  stanchions,  which  resembles  the  one  figured  and 
described  in  Rural  Affairs,  vol.  IV,  page  76.  The  movable  pieces  are 
secured  by  an  iron  loop,  a ,  (fig.  90,)  resembling  a  clevis,  thoroughly  secur¬ 
ing  the  animal,  and  making  the  stanchions  safe  and  strong.  The  upper 

and  lower  horizontal  tim¬ 
bers  are  6  by  4  inches — 
both  morticed  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  upright  pieces. 
The  tops  of  the  movable 
pieces  are  cut  slanting,  so 
that  when  pushed  into  po¬ 
sition,  the  iron  loops  slip 
on  of  their  own  accord. 
They  are  lifted  with  the 
hand  when  the  cattle  are 
to  be  liberated.  The  loops 
are  made  of  quarter  inch 
round  iron.  The  other 

dimensions  are  given  in  vol.  IV,  as  already  referred  to. 

C.  G.  Taylor  of  Illinois  gives  the  following  minute  details  for  making 
and  managing  stanchions,  which  may  be  specially  useful  to  those  having 
no  experience  with  them  :  My  bill  of  lumber  is  as  follows  :  For  the  bot¬ 
tom  part,  two  pieces,  2  by  8  inches,  the  length  to  be  governed  by  the 
number  of  cows,  allowing  3  feet  4  to  6  inches  for  each  space.  This  is 
room  enough  for  common  sized  cows,  and  affords  ample  room  for  the 
milker  by  having  the  cow  stand  a  little  one  side  while  being  milked.  The 
boards  for  main  upright,  1^  by  12  inches,  and  6  feet  long.  The  movable 
upright,  1 \  by  6  inches,  5  feet  9  inches  long.  The  board  to  fill  up  space 
and  to  keep  the  fodder  from  falling  out  of  manger,  I  by  6  inches,  5  feet  6 
inches  long.  The  two  top  strips  are  2  by  6  inches,  being  the  same  length 
as  the  two  bottom  pieces. 

To  put  them  together  I  lay  flat  one  of  the  bottom  pieces  and  one  of  the 
top,  so  as  to  be  6  feet  high  when  raised  to  place,  and  divide  in  space  so  as 
to  have  6  inches  space  at  the  end  near  the  wall.  Then  the  12-inch  wide 
Jfk  board,  leaving  a  space  of  6  or  7  inches,  according  to  size  of  cow’s  neck. 
U  Then  the  movable  upright  board,  1^  inches  back,  (or  short.)  The  inch 
— - - - 
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board,  5  feet  6  inches  long,  I  do  not  use  until  the  stanchions  are  raised  to 
place.  Upon  the  ends  of  these  boards,  and  even  with  the  ends  of  the 
6  feet  boards,  I  place  the  other  bottom  and  top  pieces.  Pin,  or  use  6  inch 
bolts,  which  are  the  best.  The  inch  and  a  half  short  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  movable  upright  piece  is  to  allow  it  to  play  on  the  pins  or  pivot. 

The  one-half  inch  at  top  is  left  for  the  fastener  or  clapper  to  drop  into 
when  closed.  A  pin  or  bolt  is  placed  in  front  of  a  movable  upright,  to 
prevent  it  from  falling  forward  over  the  cow’s  head.  The  fastener  is  about 
15  inches  long,  and  a  little  thinner  than  the  place  it  is  to  occupy,  so  as  to 
play  easily.  It  never  breaks,  is  easily  handled,  and  always  ready  for  use. 

After  raising  and  fasten¬ 
ing  the  stanchions,  the 
edges  of  the  boards  each 
side  of  cows’  necks  are 
rounded  off  a  little,  and 
the  inch  board  put  in 
place,  as  represented  in 
the  accompanying  cut, 
(%•  91*) 

When  any  one  wants 
to  shut  up  young  cattle 
— and  they  should  always 
be  shut  up  at  night — pre- 

Ficr.  qi  — a  a  a.  12  inches  wide  ,*  b  b  c  c,  6  inches  wide  l  .  .  , _ 

space  between  a  and  b,  and  b  and  c,  5  inches  wide  ;  pare  stanchions  as  above 
space  between  c  and  a,  for  cows'  necks,  7  in.  wide.  an(l  naJl  on  a  thin,  nar¬ 
row  strip  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  neck  space.  As  their  necks  grow, 
widen  the  space.  I  use  pine  lumber. 

The  distance  from  stanchions  to  partition  should  be  i\  feet  for  feed 
manger.  If  farther  than  that,  the  cows  cannot  reach  the  meal  or  bran 
when  fed.  Between  the  cows’  heads  on  the  floor  is  a  board  6  or  8  inches 
high,  reaching  across  the  feed  manger,  making  a  box,  so  that  each  cow 
can  quietly  get  her  own  mess,  and  not  be  disturbed  by  her  neighbor.  1  he 
floor  slopes  oneTourth  of  an  inch  per  foot  to  the  gutter,  which  is  2  inches 
deeP  and  one  foot  wide,  and  placed  4  feet  6  inches  clear  from  the 
stanchions.  This  gutter  admits  the  shovel,  and  with  the  help  of  the  wheel- 
bai r°w  the  manure  is  easily  taken  to  the  compost  heap.  The  gutter  re¬ 
ceives  all  the  droppings  and  slops  of  the  floor,  and  leaves  a  dry  place  for  the 
coWS  to  lie  down.  With  a  little  litter  the  bags  and  teats  are  kept  clean. 

\Yith  the  lumber  and  floor  ready,  I  can  put  up  stanchions  enough  for  a 
dozen  or  more  cows  in  a  day,  and  not  work  as  hard  as  I  have  in  making 
the  diagram  here  presented.  When  stanchions  are  made  in  this  way,  no 
fodder  can  possibly  be  wasted,  and  each  cow  gets  her  own  share  of  feed. 
A  There  are  no  wrong  places  in  space  to  thrust  her  head  through.  When 
JlL  the  fastener  or  latch  is  up,  there  is  but  one  place  to  admit  the  head,  and 
0  that  is  about  18  inches  wide  at  top. 

- - - - 
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SECURING  CORN  FODDER. 


IN  THE  LAST  number  of  the  Register  we  have  described  the  dif¬ 
ferent  modes  commonly  adopted  for  cutting  and  securing  corn-fodder 
sown  thickly  in  drills.  Having  recently  given  a  thorough  trial  to  another 


mode,  which  for  hand-cutting  appears  to  be  superior 
to  any  other,  we  give  the  following  description :  The 
corn  is  cut  by  an  instrument  represented  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  figure,  fig.  92,  and  the  mode  of  using  it  is 


shown  in  the  cut,  (fig.  93.)  The  operator,  taking  the  knife  in  his  right 
hand,  bends  a  mass  of  the  standing  corn  with  his  left  hand  against  his 
right  leg,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  sweep  of  the  knife,  cutting  all  off,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  quick  step  to  the  left.  Two  or  three  such  strokes  fill 
his  left  arm,  the  contents  of  which  are  placed  in  a  small  shock.  When 


Fig.  93. — Cutting  Corn-Fodder  by  Hand. 


completed,  the  shock  is  firmly  bound  as  shown  in  the  left  hand  of 
the  cut,  where  it  will  remain  safely  for  many  weeks,  and  become 
well  dried.  It  may  then  be  pitched  on  the  load  and  drawn  in,  and 
either  deposited  in  small  stacks,  as  already  described,  or  allowed  to 
remain  until  needed  for  winter  feeding,  if  deep  snows  are  not  likely  to 
cover  it. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  mode  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  stalks 
have  to  be  touched  or  handled  but  once.  When  cut  with  a  scythe  or  reaper, 
it  is  necessary  to  gather  up  the  stalks  after  they  are  laid  on  the  ground. 
By  the  mode  here  described,  they  are  never  laid  on  the  ground.  They 
dry  in  a  more  perfect  manner  than  if  exposed  some  days  on  the  earth. 
The  rapidity  with  which  an  active  man  will  thus  cut  and  set  up  from  half 
an  acre  to  an  acre  in  a  day,  seems  at  first  almost  incredible  ;  and  is  only 
exceeded  by  the  reaping  machine  and  horse-rake,  which  do  the  work  in  a 
more  imperfect  manner. 
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Notes  on  the  Pear. 

RESTORING  MICE-GNAWED  TREES.— One  of  the  best  pear 
orchards  in  the  country,  consisting  of  many  thousand  trees,  stands 
on  the  grounds  of  W.  R.  Grinned,  on  the  east  bank  of  Cayuga  Lake.  Five 
years  ago  last  spring,  seventeen  hundred  of  the  standards  were  set  out. 
They  had  grown  thriftily  two  years,  without  a  vacancy  or  failure  in  the  plan¬ 
tation,  when  we  happened  to  visit  Mr.  G.,  early  in  the  spring  of  1868.  He 
remarked:  “I  have  met  with  a  heavy  loss  ;  over  one  thousand  of  my 
standards  have  been  killed — hopelessly  killed — by  the  mice.”  “  What  is 
the  amount  of  the  loss  ?”  we  inquired.  “Not  less  than  three  thousand 
dollars ;  each  of  those  handsome  young  standards  were  worth  more  than 
three  dollars.”  A  deep  snow  had  fallen  late  in  March,  and  the  whole 
mischief  was  done  during  the  two  or  three  days  that  it  remained — in  an 
almost  incredible  manner,  no  trouble  of  the  kind  having  before  occurred. 
We  expressed  the  opinion  that  these  trees  might  be  all  saved,  and  recom¬ 
mended  the  remedy  figured  (fig.  94)  and  described  on  page  38  of  the 
the  American  Fruit  Culturist. 

With  a  mixture  of  hope  and 
doubt,  the  work  was  under¬ 
taken.  Many  of  the  trees  had 
been  stripped  of  the  bark  by 
the  mice  for  a  distance  of  six 
inches  up  the  stem,  and  others 
nearly  a  foot.  Each  operator 
could  finish  sixty  to  eighty 
trees  in  a  day.  All  were  thus 
treated,and  nearly  all  survived 


..'sOW.f 


Fig.  95 — Girdled  Tree  which  Fig.  96.  —  One  which 
has  had  two  connecting  has  had  four  in¬ 
shoots  inserted  two  years  serted ;  a  a,  de- 

lefore.  nuded  stems. 


Fig.  94. 

and  are  now  growing  well.  All,  where  the  work  was  perfectly  performed, 
lived ;  but  through  the  poor  work  of  a  bungler,  some  sixty  in  all,  out  of  about 
twelve  hundred,  have  perished.  The  annexed  figures,  (figs.  95  and  96,) 
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show  nearly  the  present  appearance  of  these  trees.  The  stems  are  now 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  ;  the  inserted  twigs  had  grown  to  the 
diameter  of  about  an  inch.  They  were  small  shoots  when  inserted — about 
the  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  few  which  were  half  an  inch,  suc¬ 
ceeded  best.  These  shoots  were  in  all  cases  cut  from  the  tree  above,  and 
where  they  failed  to  form  a  connection  with  the  upper  bark,  they  mostly 
grew  like  a  graft  below,  and  thus  new  trees  were  formed  of  the  same  kind. 

In  most  instances  but  two  connecting  shoots  were  inserted  into  each 
tree,  instead  of  more,  in  order  to  save  labor.  Mr.  G.  remarked  to  us, 
“  There  is  one  thing  in  which  your  advice  was  defective.  You  recom¬ 
mended  but  two  or  three  connections ;  there  should  have  been  four  to 
every  tree,  in  order  to  brace  it  firmly.  But  I  have  allowed  the  suckers  to 
spring  up,  and  have  thinned  all  out  but  two  on  opposite  sides.  Next 
spring  I  shall  insert  them,  and  then  I  shall  have  four  strong  connections, 
which  will  make  each  tree  firm  and  perfect.” 

In  inserting  these  connecting  shoots,  the  earth  is  drawn  away  beiow, 
where  necessary,  so  as  to  allow  the  chisel  to  point  upwards  ;  the  shoot  is 
sharpened  at  both  ends,  bent  like  a  bow,  and  the  ends  crowded  in  by 
bending  the  shoot  back  again.  A  little  wax  is  needed  at  each  insertion, 
but  not  on  the  middle  portion  of  the  connecting  shoots,  which  should  be 
firmly  bound  with  bass  to  keep  them  in  their  places. 

Successful  Pear  Orchard. — M.  B.  Bateham  gives  an  account  of  the 
pear  orchard  planted  some  years  ago  by  A.  Fahnestock,  six  miles  below 
Toledo,  on  the  Maumee  river.  The  soil  is  a  strong  clay  loam,  well  un¬ 
derdrained  and  subsoiled.  Ten  acres  are  occupied  by  a  thousand  trees, 
all  of  which,  with  scarcely  a  failure  or  defective  tree,  are  of  fine  size  and 
shape.  Mr.  Fahnestock  says  :  “  A  large  portion  of  my  trees  are  perfect 

beauties  of  form,  as  well  as  in  health  and  vigor.  They  are  branched  from 
within  2  feet  of  the  ground,  and  are  10  to  12  feet  in  width  at  the  base,  regular 
cones  or  pyramids  in  shape,  from  18  to  20  feet  high.”  Of  the  varieties 
there  are  100  Seckel,  100  Anjou,  200  Flemish  Beauty,  200  Sheldon,  200 
Bartlett,  100  Buffum,  and  the  rest  sorts  in  smaller  quantities  on  trial.  The 
Buffum  is  found  to  grow  too  fast,  the  shoots  averaging  3  or  4  feet  annually, 
the  wood  soft  and  spongy,  the  trees  liable  to  blight.  It  is  obvious  they 
are  in  too  rich  a  soil.  Trees  of  the  age  mentioned  should  never  be  allowed 
to  grow  more  than  2  feet  yearly — less  would  be  better.  The  trees  of  other 
sorts  mentioned  as  of  12  feet  spread  and  20  feet  high,  grown  in  seven  years, 
have  had  rather  a  more  rapid  growth  than  we  should  regard  as  safe,  al¬ 
though  as  yet  there  has  been  but  little  blight  among  most  of  the  varieties. 
Trees  in  this  orchard  which  send  their  roots  down  four  feet  or  more  into 
the  clay  subsoil,  are  found  to  be  more  healthy  than  those  having  roots 
near  the  surface.  The  Bartletts  outbear,  four  to  one,  any  other  sort. 

Marketing  Pears. — Dr.  Houghton  remarks  in  the  Gardeners’  Month¬ 
ly,  that  to  be  successful,  pears  for  market  must  be  of  large  size,  fine  appear¬ 
ance  and  excellent  quality — that  small  ones,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of 
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ripening  in  all  pears,  and  their  liability  to  rot,  will  not  be  bought  like  apples, 
by  the  barrel.  He  says  an  Italian  fruit  dealer  said,  “  I  wants  de  fine  pears, 
I  wants  de  best.  I  pays  your  price.  I  gives  de  cash  moneys.  I  got 
plenty  small  pears.”  Dr.  Houghton  thinks  there  are  but  few  cultivators 
that  give  sufficient  attention  to  their  orchards  to  bring  fruit  that  will  sell 
readily  for  seven  or  eight  dollars  per  bushel,  a  price  which  he  says  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make  the  business  pay.  He  remarks,  “  Barrel  pears  won’t  do. 
Each  specimen  must  be  in  tissue  paper  to  command  the  first  price.  He 
is  partly  right  and  partly  wrong — right  in  urging  the  importance  of  the 
fit  est  fruit  put  up  with  the  best  care  ;  but  we  have  known  pears  sold  at 
ten  dollars  per  bushel  and  upwards,  put  up  in  half  barrels,  which  were 
neatly  lined  with  soft,  white  paper,  but  not  with  each  specimen  wrapped 
separately. 

Contagious  Character  of  Blight. — In  a  recent  conversation  with 
an  experienced  and  successful  grower  of  the  pear,  he  stated  that  he  had 
never  failed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  lire  blight  by  prompt  and 
thorough  excision— taking  care  to  cut  low  enough  to  be  fully  below  all 
diseased  streaks.  On  one  occasion,  finding  that  he  was  losing  a  new  and 
valuable  sort,  he  concluded  to  bud  other  trees  from  it  before  destroying 
it,  selecting  shoots  for  the  buds  that  appeared  to  be  unaffected.  But  he 
found  they  had  already  received  the  poison  and  conveyed  it  to  the  stocks. 
Every  tree,  without  exception,  which  had  buds  inserted  from  this  diseased 
tree,  took  the  contagion,  and  either  died  down  to  the  roots  or  was  badly 
affected.  He  always  made  it  a  practice  to  wash  his  knife  thoroughly  after 
cutting  a  diseased  tree,  before  using  it  on  other  trees.  The  failure  in  ex¬ 
cision  may  sometimes  arise  from  the  use  of  a  poisoned  knife  on  the  lower 
and  healthy  portions.  Caution  should  always  be  used  to  avoid  thus  in¬ 
oculating  healthy  trees  or  healthy  portions  with  the  poison. 


Pears  for  Market. — The  editor  of  the  Horticulturist,  who  gives 
much  attention  to  the  market  profits  of  fruit,  advises  to  plant  no  more 
Bartlett  pear  trees  south  of  Ni  w-York,  but  to  set  out  freely  Beurre 
d’Anjou,  Beurre  Bose,  Beurre  Clairgeau  and  Lawrence — the  first  and  last 
especially.  They  ripen  when  there  is  a  healthy  demand  for  pears.  The 
Bartlett,  quite  at  the  north,  ripens  late  enough  to  escape  the  great  throng 
of  early  autumn  fruits.  In  another  place  the  same  journal  states  that  at  Mr. 
Quinn’s,  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  has  one  of  the  finest  pear  orchards  in  the 
country,  bearing  profuse  crops  of  excellent  fruit  on  dwarf  and  standard  trees, 
his  great  success  is  attributable  to  three  principal  points  :  i.  Constant  cul¬ 
tivation — no  grass,  no  weeds,  no  crops  between  the  rows.  2.  Yearly  pruning, 
giving  handsome,  symmetrical  trees,  and  healthy  shoots.  3.  Especial  pains 
in  selecting  and  packing— which  gives  him  $3  to  $5  per  barrel  more  than 
other  pears  as  good,  but  carelessly  put  up. 

Dwarfs  Changed  to  Standards. — The  objection  which  formerly 
JA  existed  to  changing  dwarf  pear  trees  to  standards,  by  banking  up  the 
0  earth  was  the  fact  that  but  few  roots  were  emitted  from  the  base  of  the 
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pear  stem,  just  above  the  place  of  union,  and  these,  not  forming  an  even 
support  to  the  tree,  were  apt  to  render  it  inclined  or  lop-sided.  Dr.  Hull 
of  Alton  strongly  recommends,  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  the  practice  of  lipping 
a  small  portion  of  the  bark  and  wood  where  the  roots  are  wanted,  causing 
their  free  emission  around  the  stem,  and  obviating  the  difficulty  which  we 
have  referred  to.  He  thus  obtains  the  early  bearing  quality  of  dwarfs, 
and  renders  them  permanent  and  long  lived  by  conversion  to  standards. 

Vicar  of  Winkfield  Pear. — The  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  held  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  highly  commended  the  specimens  of 
this  pear  exhibited.  They  were  stated  to  be  “in  excellent  condition,  and 
the  flesh  firm  and  luscious.”  The  care  and  skill  in  keeping  them  is  men¬ 
tioned,  and  they  were  doubtless  allowed  room  on  the  tree  for  the  full  growth 
and  perfection  of  each  specimen.  When  crowded,  neither  size  nor  perfec¬ 
tion  can  be  developed. 

Grafting  Pear  on  Apple. — It  occasionally  succeeds  with  some  vari¬ 
eties.  We  have  seen  the  Seckel  doubled  in  size  by  working  on  the  apple, 
at  the  same  time  that  its  quality  was  lessened.  But  the  union  is  imper¬ 
fect,  and  the  graft  generally  breaks  off  in  a  few  years.  Some  varieties  do 
tolerably  well  for  a  time,  but  we  cannot  recommend  the  practice,  except  to 
such  as  merely  wish  to  amuse  themselves  with  unsuccessful  experiments. 

Pears  for  Western  Michigan. — At  the  late  Convention  of  Fruit 
Growers  for  Western  Michigan,  the  following  pears  were  recommended  as 
best  adapted  to  that  region :  Bartlett,  Bloodgood,  Seckel,  Flemish  Beau¬ 
ty.  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Sheldon,  Howell,  Lawrence,  Clapp’s  Favorite. 

Apples,  Peaches  and  Plums. 

Cultivation  of  Orchards. — An  inquirer  asks  :  “  What  would  you 

advise  me  to  do  with  my  young  orchard  for  the  first  summer,  in  the  way  of 
cultivation  ?”  Answer — keep  the  surface  frequently  and  constantly  stirred, 
clean  and  mellow.  If  a  crop  on  the  ground  is  of  secondary  importance, 
keep  the  whole  surface  bare — or  leave  wide  bare  strips  where  the  rows  of 
trees  stand.  In  a  small  archard,  or  in  a  new  fruit  garden,  this  mellowing 
of  the  earth  may  be  kept  up  by  means  of  a  one  horse  cultivator  ;  in  a  larger 
one,  a  two  horse  cultivator,  Shares’  harrow,  common  harrow  or  Smoothing 
harrow  may  be  employed.  Where  crops  are  planted,  let  them  be  such  as 
require  frequent  hoeing  or  cultivating;  but  never  sowed  grain.  Such  low 
crops  as  beets,  carrots,  beans  or  potatoes  are  generally  preferred;  but  it  is 
most  important  that  the  ground  should  be  frequently  stirred.  For  this 
reason  corn,  although  growing  tall  and  shading  the  trees,  is  much  better,  if 
hoed  several  times,  than  beans  with  only  a  single  dressing.  But  all  crops 
are  more  or  less  like  weeds,  and  a  clean,  bare  surface  is  best. 

Care  of  Young  Trees. — Newly  set  fruit  trees,  even  when  they  have 
been  carefully  dug  up  and  as  carefully  set  out  again,  often  suffer  much  from 
subsequent  neglect.  A  little  additional  labor,  not  costing  a  tenth  of  the 
expense  and  work  of  procuring  and  transplanting  them,  will  do  much  to- 
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ward  their  subsequent  success.  Trees  set  out  in  the  autumn  need  particu¬ 
lar  attention  the  next  spring.  The  soil  has  become  settled  and  hard  about 
them,  and  as  soon  as  dry  weather  comes,  a  hard  crust  will  form  unless  the 
surface  is  kept  loosened  and  mellowed.  Keep  the  crust  constantly  broken ; 
let  the  soil  be  entirely  free  from  all  weeds  and  grass,  and  perfectly  mel¬ 
low  throughout  the  season,  and  the  trees  will  not  only  be  more  likely  to 
live,  but  they  will  grow  with  far  greater  vigor;  and  the  nurservmen  will 
not  be  so  likely  to  be  blamed  for  sending  “bad  trees,”  when  the  only  fault 
was  the  neglect  of  the  planter. 

Pruning. — Young  trees  should  never  be  pruned  in  spring  after  the  buds 
begin  to  open.  Nothing  checks  their  growth  more  than  pruning  too  late. 
If  the  proper  heading-back  has  not  been  done  before  growth  commenced, 
do  not  do  it  afterward.  Much  of  the  objection  to  shortening  back  the 
shoots  of  young,  newly  transplanted  trees,  is  owing  to  too  late  a  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  work.  But  if  done  in  good  time,  it  is  eminently  useful. 

List  of  One  Hundred  Apple  Trees. — The  following  list  was  made 
out  for  a  planter  in  Western  New-York,  for  family  supply,  as  well  as  for 
market.  Different  cultivators  will  vary  this  list,  but  all  will  approach  it 
more  or  less  : 


FOR  SUMMER. 


3  Early  Harvest, 

2  Early  Astrachan, 

I  Summer  Rose, 

I  Early  Joe, 

1  Early  Strawberry, 

I  American  Summer  Pearmain, 

AUTUMN. 

3  Autumn  Strawberry, 
^Duchess  of  Oldenburgh, 

1  Porter, 

I  Gravenstein, 

I  Dyer, 

1  Maiden’s  Blush, 

2  Fall  Orange, 

3  Twenty  Ounce, 

2  Fameuse, 

2  Munson  Sweet, 

I  Haskell  Sweet, 

I  Bailey  Sweet. 

20  Autumn. 


1  Benoni, 

2  Primate, 

2  Sweet  Bough. 

1  Golden  Sweet. 

15  Summer. 

WINTER. 

10  Baldwin, 

10  Rhode  Island  Greening. 

5  Roxbury  Russet, 

3  Golden  Russet, 

3  Tompkins  County  King, 
3  Fall  Pippin, 

2  Swaar, 

2  Peck’s  Pleasant, 

2  Westfield  Seeknofurther, 
2  Yellow  Bellflower, 

2  Wagener, 

6  Northern  Spy, 

5  Hubbardston  Nonsuch, 
10  Tallman  Sweet. 


65  Winter. 

Fruit  Culture — Old  Errors  Corrected. — 1.  Instead  of  “trimming 
up  ”  trees,  according  to  the  old  fashion,  to  make  them  long-legged  and 
long-armed,  trim  them  down ,  so  as  to  make  them  even,  snug  and  sym¬ 
metrical.  2.  Instead  of  manuring  heavily  in  a  small  circle  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree,  spread  manure,  if  needed  at  all,  broadcast  over  the  whole 
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surface.  3.  Instead  of  spading  a  small  circle  about  the  stem,  cultivate  the 
whole  surface  broadcast.  4.  Prefer  a  well  pulverized,  clean  surface  in  an 
orchard,  with  a  moderately  rich  soil,  to  heavy  manuring,  and  a  surface 
covered  with  a  hard  crust  and  weeds  or  grass.  5.  Remember  that  it  is 
better  to  set  out  ten  trees  with  all  the  necessary  care  to  make  th^m  live 
and  flourish,  than  to  set  out  a  hundred  trees  and  have  them  all  die  from 
carelessness.  6.  Remember  that  tobacco  is  a  poison,  and  will  kill  insects 
rapidly  if  properly  applied  to  them,  and  is  one  of  the  best  drugs  for  freeing 
fruit  trees  rapidly  of  small  vermin— and  is  better  used  in  this  way  than  to 
make  men  repulsive  and  diseased. 

Hardy  Apples. — A  Wisconsin  correspondent  of  the  Gardeners’  Month¬ 
ly  says  the  Fall  Orange,  Sops  of  Wine,  Red  Astrachan,  Oldenburg, 
Fameuse  and  Autumn  Strawberry,  do  well  in  Wisconsin,  both  as  to  tree 
and  fruit ;  and  that  the  Fall  Pippin,  tender  when  young,  succeeds  well 
after  the  tree  attains  age.  The  Yellow  Bellflower  is  the  most  popular 
cooking  apple  in  Central  Wisconsin.  Northern  Spy  does  well  in  some 
places. 

Apples  FOR  Minnesota. — The  Western  Farmer,  through  a  corres¬ 
pondent,  gives  the  following  list  of  sorts  for  an  apple  orchard  of  500  tiees, 
for  that  cold  region  for  fruits  :  125  Tetofski,  75  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh, 

50  Haas,  50  Saxton.  25  of  the  new  Minnesota  crabs,  10  Red  Astrachan, 
10  Fameuse,  3  Tallman  Sweet,  2  Fall  Orange,  50  Perry  Russett,  100  Ben 
Davis. 

Profitable  Orchard.— The  Boston  Cultivator  gives  an  account  of 
the  orchard  of  Capt.  Pierce  of  Arlington,  Mass.,  consisting  of  86  trees,  38 
being  of  the  Williams  Red.  These  trees  have  averaged  over  $ 600  per 
annum.  The  orchard  is  cultivated  in  the  best  manner,  the  spaces  between 
the  trees  being  occupied  with  potatoes  and  squashes.  He  has  no  faith  in 
growing  trees  in  grass. 

Watering  Trees. — The  best  watering  you  can  give  young  trees  is  to 
promote  the  moisture  of  the  soil  by  keeping  the  surface  clean  and  mellow. 
Never  water  the  roots  after  setting  out,  before  the  leaves  expand,  frees 
are  sometimes  killed  by  overdrenching  them  before  there  is  a  chance  for 
the  water  to  be  carried  off  by  the  leaves.  If  the  bark  is*  shrivelled,  wet  the 
stems  frequently,  or  encase  them  slightly  in  straw,  and  wet  the  straw  once 
a  day.  This  will  often  restore  shrivelled  trees. 

Sheep  in  Orchards.— The  Western  Rural  mentions  two  experiments 
of  pasturing  sheep  in  orchards  with  excellent  success.  Ihe  short  grazing 
and  the  top-dressing  of  sheep  manure  increased  the  growth  of  one  orchard 
from  so  feeble  a  state  that  no  grafts  could  be  cut  from  it,  to  a  thrifty  growth 
of  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  the  yearly  shoots.  A  great  improvement 
in  the  fruit  was  reported. 

Succession  of  Peaches. — Edmund  Morris  gives,  in  Tilton’s  Journal, 
,  the  following  list  of  peaches  for  market,  to  yield  a  succession  for  more 
|  than  two  months  :  Hale’s  Early,  Troth’s  Early,  Early  York,  Crawford  s 
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Early,  Reeve’s  Favorite,  Oldmixon,  Ward’s  Late,  Fox’s  Seedling,  Late 
Crawford,  Delaware  White,  Freeman’s  White  and  Smock’s  Yellow. 

Peach  Borer. — M.  B.  Bateham,  (Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Horticultural 
Society,)  says  that  he  finds  carbolic  soap  an  efficient  remedy  for  the  peach 
bore?,  having  used  it  on  3,000  trees  with  entire  success.  Five  pounds  of 
soap  is  dissolved  in  eight  gallons  of  hot  water,  and  then  a  barrel  of  water 
added — enough  for  a  thousand  trees,  at  a  cost  of  half  a  cent  a  tree — ap¬ 
plied  to  the  stems  early  in  July. 

Felt  as  Mice  Protector.— There  are  four  principal  modes  for  pro¬ 
tecting  fruit  trees  from  the  depredations  of  mice  under  snow— namely : 
Clean  ground ;  mounds  of  smooth  earth  ;  treading  the  snow  hard  about 
the  tree,  and  hollow  cylinders  of  tin,  sheet-iron  or  felt.  The  tin  cylinders 
are  durable;  the  felt  cheap.  The  dimensions  of  the  pieces  of  felt  must 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  tree.  If  the  tree  is  two  inches  in  diameter,  a 
breadth  of  seven  inches  will  go  round  it ;  if  three  inches  through,  the  felt 
must  be  ten  inches.  One  foot  high  will  answer,  but  a  foot  and  a  half  is 
safer.  A  sheet  of  felt  will  make  enough  for  quite  an  orchard,  and  may  be 
had  at  a  low  price  of  any  slate  roofer. 

Success  from  Good  Culture. — A  correspondent  of  Colman’s  Rural 
World  mentions  the  case  of  some  neighbors  who  plant  peach  orchards 
and  get  about  one  crop,  alter  which  weeds,  insects,  &c.,  prevent  their  ever 
getting  another.  Another  neighbor  planted  125  Hale’s  Early  peach,  and  in 
twenty-eight  months  shipped  from  them  640  boxes,  of  a  third  bushel  each, 
i  he  next  year  the  amount  was  nearly  doubled  ;  the  third  year  his  net  pro¬ 
ceeds  were  nearly  $1,200.  Last  year  the  frost  killed  his  crop.  Weeds 
and  grass  are  never  seen  in  his  orchard. 

Destroying  the  Curculio.— At  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Western 
New-York  Plorticultural  Society,  J.  J.  Thomas,  being  called  upon  for  a 
statement  of  his  experiments  with  the  curculio,  said  that  he  began  to  make 
thorough  work  with  this  insect  in  1866.  His  plum  orchard  of  80  trees  had 
previously  borne  but  a  few  quarts  yearly.  By  a  thorough  destruction  of 
this  insect  he  had  a  profuse  crop— the  number  killed  was  over  1,600  that 
year.  The  following  winter  killed  all  the  fruit  buds,  a  circumstance  never 
befoie  known  to  the  plum  crop.  There  were  consequently  no  plums,  and 
no  curculios  visible,  they  appeared  to  have  been  thus  much  reduced  in 


number,  for  the  following  season,  1868,  onlv  400  were  destroyed,  and  a 
heavy  crop  of  plums,  as  usual,  saved.  In  1869  about  1,200  were  killed, 
and  in  1870  nearly  5,000,  and  fine  crops  the  result  every  time.  Perhaps  the 
work  was  rather  too  thorough,  as  some  of  the  trees  overbore.  The  actual 
cost  was  six  or  seven  cents  per  tree,  counting  all  the  labor,  each  year. 
The  mode  of  killing  was  jarring  down  on  sheets,  which  were  stiffened  with 
light  rods,  so  that  one  operator  carried  them  in  one  hand,  and  a  heavy 
hammer  in  the  other.  Expedition  and  thorough  work  was  greatly  assisted 
by  placing  an  iron  spike  in  each  tree  or  large  limb,  on  which  a  sharp  blow 
might  be  struck. 
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Small  Fruits. 

Distances  of  Small  Fruits. — The  large  growing  grapes,  as  the 
Isabella  and  Concord,  should  have  a  space  of  at  least  12  feet  in  the  row, 
and  the  rows  should  never  be  less  than  8  feet  apart.  When  they  become 
old,  they  should  have  more  distance  ;  the  first  few  years  they  may  be 
nearer.  Smaller  sorts,  as  the  Delaware,  do  not  require  quite  so  much 
room.  Raspberries  may  be  about  4  feet  apart,  or  rather  better,  3  by  5  feet. 
Blackberries,  being  larger,  should  have  nearly  double  this  space,  but  it 
they  are  kept  well  pinched  in  while  growing,  they  may  be  brought  down 
nearly  to  the  space  for  raspberries,  and  bear  more  besides.  Currants  and 
Gooseberries  will  do  at  about  the  same  distance  as  Raspberries,  or  a  little 
less.  Strawberries  in  rows  2  or  3  feet  apart,  and  a  foot  or  so  in  the  row. 
For  horse  culture  in  large  grounds  the  rows  must  be  nearly  3  feet  asunder  ; 
but  in  garden  beds  plant  about  i-J  by  2  feet.  Quinces  may  be  about  8  or 
IO  feet  apart. 

Cultivation  of  Strawberries. — The  treatment  may  be  varied  with 
circumstances,  provided  the  great  leading  requisite  is  constantly  kept  in 
view,  namely,  to  allow  710  weeds  to  get  above  the  surface.  This  is  the  great 
cardinal  essential,  which  must  not  be  departed  from.  After  the  plantation 
is  set  out  in  clean,  well  prepared  soil,  stir  the  ground  often  enough  to  des¬ 
troy  the  sprouting  weeds  before  they  get  to  the  light.  The  work  may  be 
then  done  with  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  labor  required  after  the  weeds  are 
several  inches  high  ;  and  all  the  labor  of  this  frequent  stirring  is  more 
than  repaid  by  the  increased  growth  and  vigor  given  to  the  plants,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  weeds.  If  the  plantation  is  small,  the  work  may  be 
done  with  a  garden  rake;  if  large,  with  a  one-horse  cultivator,  or  per¬ 
haps  better,  with  a  fine  toothed  one-horse  harrow.  If  this  is  attended 
to  thoroughly  through  autumn,  the  plantation  may  be  mulched  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  winter  with  straw.  It  will  be  better,  especially  for  heavy  soils,  to 
remove  the  mulching  in  spring  and  mellow  the  surface  one  or  more  times 
before  the  plants  blossom.  This  may  be  done  by  raking  the  mulch  into 
every  alternate  row,  and  then,  after  the  denuded  spaces  are  stirred,  to  rake 
it  back  again  and  do  the  other  rows.  The  mulch  being  replaced  by 
flowering  time,  the  berries  will  be  kept  clean.  Some  cultivators,  who  have 
small  plantations,  do  not  disturb  the  mulch  in  spring,  but  loosen  the  soil 
through  it  with  a  pronged  hoe — but  whatever  course  is  adopted,  see  that 
the  weeds  do  not  grow. 

Strawberries — Comparative  Productiveness. — During  a  recent 
visit  to  the  grounds  of  II.  E.  Hooker  of  Rochester,  who  is  well  known  as 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  successful  cultivators  of  fruit  at  that  place, 
he  gave  us  the  following  list  of  Strawberries,  which  he  preferred  for  family 
supply  :  Large  Early  Scarlet,  Wilson,  Triomphe  de  Gaud  and  Russell’s 
Prolific.  The  Early  Scarlet  is  valuable  for  its  earliness,  good  quality  and 
reliability.  Taking  the  Wilson  as  the  standard  of  productiveness,  the 
Scarlet  bears  about  one-fourth  as  much.  Triomphe  de  Gand  varies  from 
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one-fourth  to  one-half  the  crop  of  the  Wilson,  and  the  Russell,  if  well  fer¬ 
tilized,  about  one-half,  but  sometimes  three-fourths  as  much.  Green  Pro¬ 
lific,  although  not  of  very  high  quality,  and  too  soft  for  market,  is  valuable 
for  its  great  productiveness,  being  nearly  or  quite  equal  in  this  respect  to 
the  Wilson,  and  many  would  therefore  find  it  valuable  as  a  berry  for  family 
supply.  Jucunda  is  somewhat  uncertain  in  its  crop,  but  comes  nearly  up 
to  Triomphe  de  Gand  in  productiveness. 

Gooseberries. — Tilton’s  Journal  of  Horticulture  recommends  Down¬ 
ing’s,  Houghton’s  Seedling  and  Mountain  Seedling,  among  the  American 
sorts  which  succeed  best  in  this  country.  The  Mountain  Seedling  makes 
a  better  bush  than  Houghton,  but  the  fruit  is  not  equal  in  quality.  Those 
who  would  try  the  more  uncertain  English  gooseberries,  may  select  the 
Red  Champagne,  (small  but  high  flavored,)  Crown  Bob,  Warrington, 
Laurel,  Green  Walnut,  Ironmonger,  Early  Sulphur  and  Green  Gage,  and 
plant  in  a  deep  soil,  north  side  of  a  fence,  and  mulch  several  inches  in 
summer  with  salt  hay. 

Straightening  up  Blackberries. — The  Kittatinny  blackberry,  which 
has  the  valuable  advantage  over  some  other  sorts  of  extreme  hardiness, 


(obviating  laying  down  in 
winter,)  requires  care  to  keep 
it  within  bounds  and  in  pro¬ 
per  shape.  Neglected,  it 
grows  in  the  form  shown  by 
fig.  97,  and  usually  more 
spreading  than  the  figure. 
It  requires,  as  every  good 
cultivator  knows,  pinching- 
in  during  its  growth  in  sum¬ 
mer,  to  keep  it  snug  and 
compact  and  to  induce  abun- 


Fig.  97. 


dant  bearing.  But  even  after  full  pinching,  the  stems  often  lean  over  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  and  should  be  well  straightened  up  in  spring.  Those 
which  have  not  been  pinched,  should  be  cut  back  so  as  to  appear  like 
fig.  98,  which  shows  the  size  and  form  of  the  bush  after  summer  pinching. 


It  may  then  be  readily  and 


firmly  straightened  up  by 


taking  out  one  spit  of  earth 
from  the  upper  side,  as 
represented,  when  a  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  foot  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  will  place  it 
erect,  as  in  fig.  99.  The 


\  Fig.  98.  earlier  in  spring  the  better  Fig.  99. 

Jjk  for  this  work,  but  it  may  be  performed  at  any  time  before  there  is  much 
()  new  growth.  Rows  of  Blackberries,  instead  of  spreading  6  or  8  feet  on 
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either  side,  catching  the  clothes  of  every  one  who  passes,  and  becoming 
a  nuisance  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  never  saw  them  properly  kept,  ought 
to  be  brought  into  as  compact  and  unobtrusive  a  form  as  a  currant  bush. 

Succession  for  Raspberries, — An  Illinois  correspondent  of  the 
Horticulturist  gives  the  following  list  of  some  of  the  newer  varieties 
of  the  Raspberry,  named  in  the  order  of  ripening  :  Doolittle,  Ellis- 
dale,  Mammoth  Cluster,  Philadelphia  and  Clarke.  The  Doolittle  is  rep¬ 
resented  as  a  moderate  bearer ;  the  Ellisdale  as  better  and  hardier  than 
the  Purple  Cane  ;  the  Philadelphia  productive,  but  of  second  quality; 
and  the  Clarke  of  good  quality,  but  it  does  not  set  full  large  berries.  The 
Ohio  Ever-bearing  follows  the  Doolittle,  with  a  good  crop,  and  yields  a 
fair  crop  in  the  fall. 

Dr.  Hexamer  stated,  at  the  New-York  Farmers’  Club,  that  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  Mammoth  Cluster  consists  in  its  holding  the  good 
size  of  its  berries  to  the  end  ;  the  Ellisdale  he  regarded  as  earliest,  the 
Davison’s  Thornless  three  days  later  ;  Doolittle  and  Seneca  ten  days  later 
still.  These  are  among  the  best  out  of  many  sorts. 

Grape  Seedlings. — Novices  sometimes  complain  that  the  seeds  of 
grapes  do  not  grow  when  planted.  It  is  important  that  they  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  much  dried,  and  that  when  planted,  the  surface  be  kept 
moist.  A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  says  that  formerly  not 
a  fourth  part  of  the  seeds  which  he  planted,  germinated  and  grew.  Ac¬ 
cidentally  covering  part  of  the  bed  with  leaf  mould  and  rotten  leaves,  he 
found  they  grew  freely  and  abundantly  under  this  mulching.  He  then 
made  an  entire  bed  of  rotten  leaves  and  mould,  watering  the  bed  after  the 
seed  was  planted,  every  other  day.  Nearly  all  grew  and  made  vigorous 
plants.  The  varieties  planted  were  Catawba,  Isabella.  Concord,  Cl  nton, 
Delaware,  Ives,  &c. 

Pruning  Isabella  Grapes. — The  Isabella  is  a  strong  grower,  and 
the  soil  should  not  be  manured  or  very  rich,  as  a  rich  soil  promotes  a  more 
rampant  and  succulent  growth,  which  is  less  likely  to  bear  well,  and  is 
more  liable  to  be  winter  killed.  But  if  the  soil  is  already  rich,  let  the  vines 
have  a  longer  run,  as  a  compensation.  Old  vines,  which  have  grown  thick 
with  brush;  may  be  treated  in  two  ways,  according  to  circumstances.  One 
way  is  to  select  two  of  the  youngest,  longest  and  thriftiest  vines,  cut  off  all 
the  rest  as  short  as  practicable,  and  stretch  these  two  out  for  bearing 
arms  ;  or  if  they  are  not  long  or  strong  enough  for  this,  take  four  to  six, 
and  stretch  them  out  in  the  form  of  a  fan  on  the  trellis.  But  if  theie  are 
no  good  ones,  cut  all  down  so  as  to  leave  a  few  buds  to  grow,  as  neir  the 
ground  as  possible,  and  train  the  shoots  or  canes  growing  from  hese, 
either  as  two  horizontal  arms  or  into  a  fan  shape.  The  pruning  rmy  be 
done  in  autumn  or  winter,  or  very  early  in  spring.  If  much  cut  in  autunn  or 
winter,  they  are  rendered  tenderer,  and  should  be  therefore  slightly  tover- 
ed  for  protection.  To  havegood,  early  and  well  ripened  and  sweet  g  apes, 
/ 1  the  vines  should  have  plenty  of  room,  so  as  to  form  large,  healthy  tho>ots 
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and  large  leaves — these  will  give  large,  fine  grapes.  As  a  general  rule  the 
shoots  which  bear  the  bunches  should  be  a  foot  apart  on  the  trellis,  and  if 
likely  to  be  thicker,  the  supernumeraries  should  be  rubbed  off  before  the 
first  of  June,  so  as  to  let  the  others  have  a  good  chance  to  grow  freely. 

Propagating  Currants. — As  soon  as  the  leaves  ripen,  cut  off  the  new 
growth  and  make  cuttings  about  6  inches  long.  Set  them  in  rows  15 
inches  apart  and  2  inches  in  the  rows.  Just  as  winter  sets  in,  cover  them 
over  with  coarse  litter — taking  it  off  in  spring,  and  keeping  them  well  hoed, 
and  by  fall  they  will  have  large  fine  roots. 

Currants — Heavy  Manuring. — A  resident  in  Canada  says  that  the 
best  currants  he  ever  had,  produced  in  great  abundance,  were  obtained  in 
a  dry  season,  by  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  with  cow  ma¬ 
nure  as  a  mulch,  3  inches  thick.  On  looking  under,  the  soil  was  always 
moist.  Heavy  pruning  has  to  follow  the  luxuriant  growth  thus  produced. 

Currant  Worms. — A  correspondent  says  that  he  treats  his  currant 
worms  occasionally  in  summer  by  sprinkling  the  bushes  with  cresylic  soap 
suds,  made  quite  strong  and  followed  with  a  coating  of  freshly  slacked  lime. 
The  lime  alone,  if  applied  when  the  foliage  is  wet  with  dew  or  rain,  is 
generally  effectual  if  thoroughly  applied.  He  believes  that  gypsum  or  gas 
lime  made  fine,  will  kill  the  worms.  The  currant  worm  is  moist  and  ten¬ 
der  and  soft,  like  the  snail  and  pear  slug,  and  the  remedy  for  the  latter 
used  by  nurserymen  is  lime  well  scattered  over  the  trees. 

Propagating  Raspberries. — In  answer  to  an  inquiry  relative  to  the 
increase  of  raspberries,  the  Small  Fruit  Recorder  says  that  black  caps 
should  have  the  tips  nipped  by  midsummer,  and  when  these  branch  out 
and  form  tips  that  are  bare  of  leaves  from  4  to  6  inches,  bury  these  tips  in 
the  ground  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and  before  winter  they  will  form 
fine  roots.  This  layering  or  burying  is  generally  done  in  August  and 
September.  The  sucker  raspberries  will  furnish  new  plants  the  second 
year,  springing  up  in  the  form  of  suckers,  which  may  be  taken  up  in 
autumn  for  setting  out.  For  bearing  fruit  well,  the  suckers  should  be 


kept  hoed  off  closely  on  their  first  appearance,  treating  them  precisely 


as  vetjds.  If  the  suckers  grow  for  increase,  they  tend  to  exhaust  the  old 
plant,  and  it  will  not  bear  so  well, 

Thie  Rochester  Berry  Basket. — A  neatly  constructed  and  handsome 


berry  basket,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Collins  &  Co.  of 
Moorestown.N.J.,  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  cut,  (fig.  100,)  of 
three  sizes — quart,  pint, 


Fig.  100. 


and  half  pint.  It  is  well  ventilated  by  openings  in  the  sides.  The  raisers 
of  fine  berries  are  enabled  to  sell  their  fruit  at  a  higher  price,  in  conse¬ 
quence  <if  the  neater  appearance  presented  by  this  basket  over  those  of 
less  attractive  form. 
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COST  OF  MAKING  HAY. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  in  Rensselaer  county,  who  regards  himself 
“a  novice  in  farming”  and  in  hay-making,  wishes  to  know  the  esti¬ 
mated  expense  of  curing  hay  and  getting  it  into  the  barn,  by  the  use  of  the 
present  machinery  employed  for  this  purpose.  Also  an  estimate  of  the 
comparative  cost  of  making  hay  by  machinery  and  wholly  by  hand. 

Estimates  of  this  kind  can  be  only  approximate.  Much  will  depend 
on  the  following  controlling  influences  :  I.  The  character  of  the  meadow, 
its  smoothness,  and  the  weight  of  the  crop  per  acre.  2.  The  weather — 
whether  dry,  or  with  frequent  showers.  3.  Strength  of  the  horses  employ¬ 
ed.  4.  Perfection  or  good  order  of  the  machinery  used.  5.  More  than 
all  the  rest,  the  man  who  directs  the  movements,  and  his  ability  to  keep 
everything  in  perfect  order  and  running  like  clock-work.  The  last  item 
alone  will  make  a  difference  of  at  least  50  per  cent. 

Cutting. — A  good  machine  is  of  the  first  importance.  This  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  on  the  manufacturer,  but  on  the  owner,  in  keeping  it  in 
perfect  order.  Those  who  use  their  machines  roughly,  and  leave  them  to 
rust  in  the  field,  will  find  that  they  cannot  make  a  good  day’s  work.  Keep 
every  part  in  good  running  order,  and  a  good  team  may  cut  12  acres  a  day. 
Many  men,  however,  will  manage  to  get  something  or  other  out  of  order,  so 


as  to  go  over  only  6  or  7 
acres.  Tenoughttobe 
a  full  average — requir¬ 
ing  the  horses  to  travel 
about  20  miles,  with  a 
cutting  bar  4  ft.  2  in. 
Any  of  the  well  known 
mowing  machines  will 
doubtless  do  excellent 


Fig.  101. 


service, as  the  Clipper  or  the 
Kirby  machines,  or  the  sev¬ 
eral  other  excellent  mowers 
made  by  different  manufac- 


m 


Tedding. — In  large  mea-  Fig.  102. 

dows,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  economy  to  use  either  the  American  (fig.  IOI,) 
or  Bullard’s  (fig.  102)  tedder.  They  work  with  great  rapidity,  three  or 
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four  times  as  fast  as  the  cutting  ;  they  generally  prepare  the  hay  perfectly  for 
drawing  in  the  day  of  cutting,  when  it  is  done  early  in  the 
day ;  they  make  better  hay, and  often  avoid  a  loss  of  labor 
and  hay  by  eluding  storms.  In  other  words, they  place  the 
manufacture  of  hay  more  completely  under  the  owner’s 
control.  In  this  way  they  lessen  the  expense  by  simpli¬ 
fying  the  work,  and  obviating  cocking  and  opening. 

Raking. — A  half  grown  boy  will  handle  without 
difficulty  any  good  wheel  horse-rake.  Taking  an  ave¬ 
rage  of  8  feet  at  a  passing,  he  will  rake  as  many  acres 
as  the  horse  travels  miles — say  20  or  25  in  a  dav.  A  poor 
horse  and  a  stupid  boy  will  not  do  half  this  amount. 

Gathering  and  Drawing. — At  the  west,  an  im¬ 
plement  is  much  used  called  the  Hay-Gatherer.  It 
!  is  not  unlike  the  old  revolving  horse-rake,  but  with 
much  larger  teeth  and  timber.  It  takes  the  hay  from 
V  the  windrow  and  draws  it  at  once  with  great  rapidity  to 
Fig.  103.  the  stack.  The  Hay  Sweep,  figured  ana  described  on  p- 
180  ot  the  3d  vol.  of  Rural  Affairs,  performs  a  similar  purpose.  The 
former  requires  one  man  to  manage  it ;  the  latter  two  boys.  If  the  ground 
is  smooth,  either  of  these  machines  may  be 
employed  to  draw  the  hay  directly  to  the 
barn,  where  the  horse  fork  will  deposit  it  in 
the  bay.  For  stacking  in  the  field,  either  of 
these  gatherers  will  work  with  great  rapidi¬ 
ty,  the  horse-fork  being  suspended  by  either 
of  the  several  modes  figured  and  described 
in  Thomas’  Farm  Machinery. 

Where  but  one  mowing  machine  is  owned, 
and  the  amount  of  meadow  is  considerable,  it 
may  be  kept  running  all  the  time  in  good 
weather.  By  using  the  tedder  freely,  nearly 
all  cut  in  the  forenoon  may  be  got  in  the 
same  day.  That  cut  the  first  part  of  the  after¬ 
noon  may  be  put  into  the  windrow, and  the  re¬ 
mainder  cut  late,  left  without  detriment, with¬ 
out  stirring,  till  next  day,  a  small  amount 
of  dew  effecting  little  or  no  injury. 

The  stacking  or  drawing  in  may  be  com¬ 
menced  in  the  morning  with  the  hay  raked 
the  previous  day  into  windrows — followed 
Fig.  105.  by  the  last  cutting  the  previous  afternoon  ; 

JA  and  completed  by  drawing  the  early  cut  hay  the  same  day. 

A  would  be  required  to  work  to  advantage,  viz.,  two  on  the  mowing  machine, 
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one  alternately  on  the  rake  or  tedder,  one  to  work  the  horse-fork,  and  two 
for  the  gatherer  or  sweep.  The  Harpoon  forks  work  with  great  rapidity  for 
pitching  common  timothy  or  other  hay  of  a  similar  character.  Among 
these,  Rogers’  &  Nellis’  fork,  shown  in  the  annexed  cuts,  (figs.  103  and 
104,)  one  open  for  lifting  hay,  and  the  other  shut  for  plunging  in  for  an¬ 
other  load,  is  an  efficient  one.  Another  form  is  Sprout’s,  (figs.  105  and 
106,)  which  is  both  an  excellent  hay  knife  and  a  hay  lifter,  one  figure  rep¬ 
resenting  it  closed  for  thrusting  it  into  the  hay,  and  the  other  opened,  to 
secure  the  load. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman  at  Muncy,  Pa.,  sends  us 

the  accompanying 
representation  (fig. 

107)  of  the  mode 
which  he  success¬ 
fully  employs  in  the 
use  of  the  horse  hay¬ 
fork, by  what  he  calls 
the  double-hitch.  It 
avoids  the  heavy 
friction  of  the  fork¬ 
load  of  hay  against 
the  beam  and  mow, 
which  has  induced 
many  to  throw  aside 
horse-forks.  It  rep¬ 
resents  pitching  into 
a  window,  by  which 
the  hay  may  be  de¬ 
posited  at  any  point 
from  the  window  to 
the  farthest  part  of 
the  barn,  filling  it  to 
the  very  peak,  and 
requiring  but  little 
if  any  mowing  away. 
The  dotted  lines 
that  appear  upon 
the  roof  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  rope 
Eig-  107.  to  the  pulley  inside. 

At  1  is  shown  a  post  in  the  ground,  with  braces  extending  to  the  barn  (2 
and  3)  to  support  the  same.  The  rope  passes  through  pulley  A  at  the  foot 
of  the  post,  thence  through  pulley  B  at  the  top  of  the  post,  thence  through  \ 
pulley  D  that  runs  loose  upon  the  rope,  thence  through  a  pulley  fastened 
at  the  inside  peak  at  a  proper  point  near  the  other  end  of  the  barn,  and  ( ) 
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thence  back  and  tied  to  the  loose  pulley  D,  to  which  the  fork  is  also  fasten¬ 
ed.  The  loose  pulley  D  and  fork  are  drawn  to  the  load  by  means  of  the 
check  rope.  After  the  fork  is  set  for  its  load,  the  horse  elevates  the  hay 
and  draws  it  back,  the  loose  pulley  D  running  upon  the  rope  to  the  inside 
pulley  and  being  checked  off  at  any  point  desired.  When  ties  run  across 
the  barn  or  shed,  always  fill  up  in  front  of  the  same  first — so  that  the  fork 
and  hay  cannot  swing  under  or  catch  to  the  tie. 

The  same  correspondent  gives  a  description  of  his  mode  of  securing  the 
pulley  by  means  of  a  grapple  :  “There  should  be  no  swivel,  but  a  bail 
sufficiently  large  to  attach  both  the  rope  and  fork,  a  place  to  oil  the  pin, 
and  withal  light,  so  as  not  to  sag  the  rope  when  returning  the  fork  to  the 
load.  I  use  a  pulley  as  seen  in  the  cut,  (fig.  108,)  which  has  all  the 
above  qualities,  besides  being  durable.  I  also  use  a  steel  grapple,  (as 
shown  in  fig.  109,)  which,  when  attached  to  the 
rafter,  places  the  pulley  in  the  right  position  so  as 
not  to  chafe  the  rope.  I  have  no  trouble  in 
returning  the  fork  to  the  load,  as  the  two  forks  and 
pulley,  as  I  use  them,  together  only  weigh  20 
pounds.  The  cuts  show  the  the  form  of  the 


Fig.  108. 

pulley  and  grapple  which  are  used  here — fig.  no  representing  the  mode  of 
attaching  the  grapple  to  the  rafter  of  the  barn.  There  is  no  patent  on 
either,  and  they  can  be  made  by  any  skillful  mechanic.” 

Another  form  of  grapple  is  represented  in  figure  no -a,  and  is  made 
by  A.  J.  Nellis  &  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  By  means  of  this  contrivance, 
pulleys  may  be  affixed  to  beams  or  rafters  in  one  minute,  or  changed  again, 
without  the  use  of  a  ladder. 

The  Douglas  Hay  Loader  promises  to  be  a  valuable  labor  saver, 
and  is  shown  in  the  following  figure,  (fig.  in.)  It  is  attached  to  a  com¬ 
mon  hay  rigging,  and  the  wagon  is  driven  outside  the  windrow.  Motion 
is  communicated  to  a  drum  below,  from  pulleys  attached  to  the  hind 
wheels.  The  spurs  catch  the  hay  and  carry  it  up  in  a  stream  between 
the  belts  and  the  apron  on  the  rigging  to  the  top,  where  inclined  slats  (J 
- 
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turn  the  current  into  the  wagon,  the  spurs  disappearing  behind  them. 

Should  this  machine  con¬ 
tinue  to  succeed  after  a 
thorough  trial,  it  will 
prove  especially  useful  on 
large  hay  farms. 

By  keeping  everything 
in  order,  and  with  no  in¬ 
terruption  by  rain  or  ac¬ 
cidents,  skillful  managers 
have  cut,  made  and  drawn 
in  hay  at  a  cost  of  only  50 
cents  per  ton,  in  extreme 
cases  ;  but  more  common¬ 
ly  the  cost  is  about  75 
Fig.  hi.  cents  per  ton.  On  small 

farms,  where  the  same  team  cuts,  rakes,  draws  in,  See.,  attended  with  fre¬ 
quent  transfers  from  one  kind  of  work  to  another  ;  where  a  tedding  ma¬ 
chine  is  not  employed,  and  where  the  drawing  is  done  on  a  wagon,  the 
ordinary  expense  will  go  as  high  as  $1  or  $1.25  per  ton — the  weather 
being  favorable.  The  old  mode  of  cutting  by  scythe,  hand-raking,  cocking 
and  drawing  in  and  pitching  with  hand-forks,  would,  at  present  prices  of 
labor,  cost  about  $3  a  ton.  This  result  will  be  varied  greatly  with  light 
or  heavy  meadow,  and  by  various  conveniences  or  the  reverse. 


NEW  OR  ADDITIONAL  MACHINERY. 


OADLEY’S  STEAM  ENGINE. — On  large  farms,  or  for  itinerant 
,  threshing,  the  portable  steam  engines  are  rapidly  finding  their 

way  into  use.  They  have 
important  advantages  over 
horse-power,  in  the  steadi¬ 
ness  and  perfect  control 
with  which  they  may 
be  run ;  and  when  used 
for  itinerant  threshing  ma¬ 
chines,  they  obviate  the 
necessity  of  the  farmer  to 
employ  his  horses  to  run 
the  machine,  and  he  may 
use  them  exclusively  for 
drawing  away  the  grain  as 
fast  as  threshed.  There  is 
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no  cessation  of  work  to  rest  the  horses,  and  the  threshing  may  go  on  con¬ 
tinuously  without  stopping  as  long  as  men  can  attend  to  it.  The  result  is 
that  with  the  same  horse  power  a  much  larger  quantity  of  grain  may  be 
separated  from  the  straw  in  a  day.  By  carelessness  fires  have  been  some¬ 
times  occasioned  by 
these  steam  engines, 
but  by  the  use  of  spark 
preventors,  and  a  fair 
amount  of  care,  the 
danger  may  be  obvi¬ 
ated. 

Among  the  best  en¬ 
gines  manufactured  at 
the  present  time  is 
that  made  by  J.  C. 
Hoaclley&  Co. of  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass.,  repre¬ 
sented  by  fig.  1 12. 

G  aar’s  Steam  En¬ 
gine,  made  by  Gaar, 
Scott  &  Co.  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Ind.,  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  fig.  1 13, 
showing  the  compact 
manner  in  which  the 
smoke  pipe  is  lowered 
and  laid  aside  for 
travelling. 

Wood’s  Steam  En¬ 
gine,  shown  by  fig. 

1 14,  is  among  the  very 
best  made  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  manufacturers 
having  had  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  being  among 
the  pioneers  in  the 
introduction  of  steam 
for  farm  work.  The 
engraving  shows  the 
manner  in  which  the 
smoke-pipe  is  folded 

Fig.  114.  for  conveyance.  It  is  i 

Jjb  manufactured  by  Wood,  Taber  &  Morse,  Eaton,  N.  T. 

(j  Holbrook’s  Horse  Hoe. — This  is  among  the  best  of  the  more  recent 
- - - 
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ly  made  implements  for  working  in  corn,  potatoes,  and  the  various  drilled 
root  crops,  (fig.  1 15.)  The  length  of  the  teeth  frees  it  from  danger  of  clog¬ 
ging.  It  works  admirably 
in  tearing  out  quack  or 
witch  grass.  It  may  be 
expanded  to  3  feet,  or  con¬ 
tracted  to  15  inches.  The 
teeth  may  be  set  to  throw 
the  soil  out,  or  to  turn  it 
in  from  the  row,  and  the 
depth  may  be  varied  from 
— — —— =--  3  to  7  inches.  Extra  large 

F’S-  IIS-  rear  plows  may  be  inserted 

behind  for  hilling.  Messrs.  Holbrook  &  Co.  write  us  :  “  The  large  centre 
or  double  mould-board  plow  of  the  horse-hoe,  when  used  alone,  works 
very  well  for  digging  potatoes.  One  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  State  used 
it  very  successfully  as  follows  :  First,  raked  off  the  vines,  and  then  ran 
the  hoe  with  large  double  mould-board,  through  every  other  row  ;  then 
gathered  up  the  potatoes,  and  went  through  the  remaining  rows  in  the 
same  manner,  which  dug  nine-tenths  of  the  potatoes,  as  fast  as  the  horse 
could  walk.  He  then  put  on  the  three  common  or  small  plow  teeth,  and 
crossed  the  field,  which  threw  out  the  remainder  of  the  potatoes,  and  left 
the  field  in  good  condition  for  seeding  again.” 

Perry’s  Scarifier,  (fig.  116,)  made  by  F.  L.  Perry,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
This  we  have  found  a  very  ef¬ 
ficient  implement  for  loosen¬ 
ing  the  soil  to  a  considerable 
depth  between  rows.  Its 
sharp,  chisel-pointed  teeth 
are  sc  curved  that  they  pene¬ 
trate  the  soil  in  a  nearly 

horizontal  direction  at  first,  Fig.  in. 

giving  the  cultivator  an  easy  draught  for  the  depth  of  its  work.  It  possesses 
great  efficiency  in  adhesive  loams.  One  horse  drew  it  with  ease  in  pene¬ 
trating  to  a  depth  of  eight  or  nine  inches.  Its  depth  of  running  may  be 

regulated  from  one  to  ten  inches. 

Shares’  Harrow,  (fig.  1 1 7.) — 
This  valuable  implement  has  been 
in  use  several  years,  but  is  still  un¬ 
known  to  many  good  farmers.  The 
forward  part  of  the  tooth  cuts  and 
slices  the  earth,  and  the  rear  portion 
turns  it  over.  It  works  admirably  oh  inverted  sod,  which  it  pulverizes  ,  1 
to  a  depth  twice  as  great  as  the  common  harrow  ;  while  the  inclination  of  7m 
the  teeth  like  the  form  of  a  sled  runner,  renders  impossible  the  tearing  (j 
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Fig.  1 17. 
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up  of  the  grassy  portion  of  the  sod.  When  the  teeth  are  cast-iron  they  \ 
soon  wear  and  become  dull ;  but  steel  teeth  are  permanently  efficient.  Its 
great  value  is  in  preparing  inverted  sod  for  planting  corn  and  other  crops. 

Turf  Paring  Plow,  (fig.  1 18. ) — A.  B.  Allen  gives  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  this  implement :  The  share  is  thin  and  fiat,  made  of  wrought  iron, 


steel  edged.  It  has 
a  lock  coulter  in 
the  centre,  and  a 
short  coulter  on 
the  outside  edge  of 
each  wing  of  the 
share;  cutting  the 
turf  as  it  moves 
along  into  two 
strips  about  a  foot 
wide,  and  as  deep 
as  may  be  requir- 


Fig.  1 1 8. 


ed.  This  depth  is  regulated  by  the  wooden  slide  or  shoe  under  the  beam, 
which  is  better  for  this  purpose  than  a  wheel.  After  the  turf  is  pared  off 
in  strips,  it  is  cut  into  any  required  length  for  sodding.  I  have  found 
those  from  15  to  18  inches  long  the  most  convenient  to  handle.  This 
plow  is  much  used  in  Great  Britain  for  what  is  called  paring  and  burning. 
There  the  sod,  after  being  pared,  is  cut  into  pieces  and  thrown  into  heaps, 
which,  after  drying,  are  burned,  and  the  ashes  spread  broadcast  on  the 
land.  These  ashes  prove  an  excellent  fertilizer,  and  thousands  of  acres 
of  a  stiff  clay  soil  have  been  rendered  much  richer,  more  friable,  and  more 
easily  cultivated  by  this  simple  process  of  paring  and  burning.  The  price 
of  the  paring  plow  here  is  $25.  It  is  strong,  effective,  and  does  its  work 
rapidly.  It  is  as  easily  handled  as  the  common  turning  plow.  It  is  made 
by  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co  ,  New-York.  » 

Bickford  &  Hutfman’s  Drill,  (fig.  119.) — This  machine  has  been 

greatly  improved  of  late 
years,  and  the  dropping 
is  done  by  means  of 


a  cast-iron  contrivance, 
which  will  not  wear  out 
in  a  lifetime  ;  the  seeds 
are  never  crushed  ;  and 
the  smaller  seeds,  as 
wheat  and  barley,  may  be 
sown,  or  larger,  as  peas 
and  corn.  The  rapidity 


J.//oeh  A  Co. 

Fig.  ng. 


of  discharge  is  controlled  by  wheel-work.  The  ends  of  the  tubes  are  shod 
with  steel,  and  they  may  be  made  to  plant  at  any  desired  depth.  It  has 
an  attachment  for  sowing  guano  or  plaster,  and  another  for  grass  seed. 
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Emery’s  Corn  Planter.— One  of  the  best  corn-planters  drawn  by  a 

horse  is  the  one  represented  by  fig.  120, 
and  known  as  Emery’s.  Seeds  which 
fall  by  their  own  weight  are  dropped 
by  a  wood  cylinder,  having  adjusta¬ 
ble  cups  to  measure  or  count  the 
seeds,  while  light  seeds,  as  beets, 
carrots,  broom-corn,  parsneps,  &c., 
are  forced  out  with  regularity  by  a 
revolving  brush.  Although  in  use 
many  years,  it  is  still  unknown  to 
many  good  farmers. 

Cahoon’s  Seed  Sower. — We  have 
given  the  hand  sower  represented  in  the  accompanying  cut,  (fig.  121,)  a 
thorough  trial,  having  used  it  for  some  years.  Its  great  value  is  in  sowing 

grass  seed,  which  it  does 
more  than  twice  as  rapid¬ 
ly  as  by  the  old  way,  and 
with  great  evenness.  It 
also  requires  less  skill. 
For  sowing  heavy  grain, 
like  wheat  and  barley,  it 
becomes  rather  heavy, and 
requires  harder  labor,  but 
this  is  less  necessary,  as 
the  work  is  commonly 
done  by  the  seed  drill 
drawn  by  two  horses.  In 
using  it  for  grass  seed,  or 
for  any  other  purpose,  it 


Fig.  1 2 1 . 

is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  rapidly  running  parts 
well  oiled — as  when  a  little  dry,  it  runs  so  much  harder 
as  to  be  insufferably  fatiguing.  The  quantity  of  seed 
sown  to  the  acre  is  regulated  with  accuracy. 

Steel  Plow  Cutter  Stock. — The  cut  (fig.  122) 
represents  the  steel  plow  cutter  and  stock,  one  of  the 
newer  contrivances  manufactured  by  Holbrook  &  Co 
of  Boston.  Its  substantial  character  is  obvious  ;  it  is 
self-clearing,  of  easy  draft,  stiff,  light  and  strong. 

The  stock  is  made  of  malleable  iron,  of  such  form  as 
to  combine  strength  and  freedom  from  bending.  It 
takes  the  chief  part  of  the  strain  of  the  cutter,  and  comes  above  the  wear. 
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The  steel  blade  is  5-i6ths  of  an  inch  thick,  by  z\  wide,  about  half  the 
thickness  of  the  common  cutter,  and  being  so  thin,  passes  through  the 

ground  more  easily,  and  controls  the 
plow  less  than  the  common  cutter. 

Holbrook’s  Clevis  for  a  One- 
Horse  Plow,  to  enable  the  horse  to 
walk  in  the  furrow,  is  shown  by  tig.  123. 
It  needs  but  little  explanation,  and  is 
similar  in  general  principal  to  the  three- 
horse  clevis,  described  in  another  part 
of  this  volume. 

Another  new  contrivance  made  by 
Plolbrook  &  Co.,  is  the  attachment  of 
f  ig-  I23-  this  clevis  to  their  one-horse  swivel  plow , 

a  movement  at  turning  changing  the  clevis  or  the  point  of  draught  to 
the  right  or  left,  as  wanted. 

IIapgood’s  One-Horse  Swivel  Plow  is  so  contrived  as  to  throw 
the  beam  enough  to  one  side  or  the  other  as  the  mould-board  is  changed 
from  side  to  side,  by  what  is  termed  an  eccentric  movement.  This  con¬ 
trivance  is  of  a  very  simple  and  ingenious  character,  and  on  using  the 
plow  on  our  grounds,  it  appears  to  answer  the  intended  purpose  perfectly, 
that  is,  plowing  without  a  dead  furrow.  It  is  made  by  the  Ames  Plow 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Smoothing  Harrow. — The  most  improved  form  of  this  imple¬ 
ment  is  shown  by  fig.  124, 
exhibiting  ihe  mode  of  at¬ 
taching  the  draught,  and 
the  form  of  the  three  sec¬ 
tions  hinged  together.  It 
takes  a  sweep  of  nine  feet, 
and  is  easily  drawn  by 
two  horses,  harrowing  20 
acres  a  day.  The  back¬ 
ward  inclination  of  the 
small  steel  teeth  prevents 
them  from  ever  clogging, 
and  renders  the  draught 
easier  ;  and  it  also  allows 
the  harrow  to  pass  over 
young  wheat,  until  it  is 
over  a  foot  high,  without 
injury.  The  same  pecu- 
Fig.  124.  liarity  permits  it  to  run 

broadcast  over  corn  in  hills,  in  drills,  or  sown  broadcast,  clearing  out  the 
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fine  weeds,  mellowing  the  surface,  but  causing  no  harm  to  the  larger 


plants.  It  is  also  used  for  fitting 
the  surface  for  seeds  of  any  kind 
harrowing  in  grass  seeds,  and  for 
finely  pulverizing  spread  manure. 

The  difference  between  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  sloping  teeth  of  this 
harrow,  and  the  common  vertical 
teeth,  is  shown  by  fig.  125,  repre¬ 
senting  the  coarse,  square  teeth 
usually  employed,  clogged  with 
Fig.  125.  weeds,  roots  and  earth. 

Holbrook’s  Swivel  Plow,  (fig.  126.) — This  implement  has  been  much 
improved  from  the  old  side-hill  plows.  We  have  given  the  two-horse 
plow  made  by  F.  F.  Holbrook  &  Co.,  a  thorough  trial,  and  among  other 
experiments  several  acres  which  had  been  in  sod  eight  years,  in  many 

places  so  steep  that  no  wagon  could  be 
driven  over  them,  were  successfully  in¬ 
verted  to  a  measured  average  depth  of  7 
inches,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses.  The 
facility  with  which  the  sod  was  laid  down, 
and  the  complete  pulverization  of  the 
Fig.  126.  surface,  were  entirely  satisfactory,  and 

excited  the  admiration  of  neighbors  who  came  to  witness  its  operation. 
The  time  required  to  change  the  mould-board  from  right  to  left  and  left  to 
to  right,  at  the  ends  of  the  furrows,  was  usually  less  than  the  time  for  the 
horses  to  turn  about,  and  much  less  than  with  the  common  plow,  as  the 
whole  is  done  at  one  operation,  no  passing  across  the  end  of  the  lands 
being  required.  On  level  ground  its  operation  is  equally  successful,  and 
it  entirely  obviates  dead  furrows.  This  plow  combines  more  excellent 
qualities  as  a  swivel  plow  than  any  other  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
testing — among  which  its  thorough  pulverization  of  the  sod  stands  con¬ 
spicuous. 

Holbrook’s  Stubble  Plow  is  shown  in  fig.  127,  with  their  new  cutter 

stock  attached.  Some  of 
our  readers  will  remember 
the  admirable  work  which 
it  performed  at  the  Utica 
trial  a  few  years  since.  The 
manufacturers  have  since 
made  some  additional  im¬ 
provements.  The  remark- 
Fig.  127.  able  power  which  it  posses- 

J/L  ses  of  pulverizing  the  soil  at  the  same  time  that  it  completely  inverts  all 
(j  weeds,  grass  and  rubbish,  is  among  its  excellent  points. 
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A  One-Horse  Subsoil  Plow,  light,  strong,  and  of  easy  draught,  is 
manufactured  by  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.  of  New-York,  which  is  a  capital  im¬ 
plement  for  deep  loosening  the  soil  in  gardens  and  limited  grounds,  and 
for  working  between  rows. 

Holbrook’s  PIand  Cultivator,  (fig.  128.) — In  good  soil,  and  for  gar¬ 
den  and  drill  crops,  this  imple¬ 
ment  is  used  instead  of  a  hand 
hoe,  and  performs  work  with 
rapidity.  It  has  the  advantage 
over  the  horse  cultivator  of 
working  in  small  patches, where 
a  horse  could  not  readily  turn 
about,  and  it  is  more  perfectly 
under  the  control  of  the  opera¬ 
tor,  and  may  be  pushed  very 
P'B- I2ii-  near  the  row,  without  danger 

of  cutting  the  plants.  It  expands  from  8  to  14  inches,  and  is  particularly 
adapted  to  beets,  carrots,  onions,  turnips  and  other  drill  crops.  It  is 
manufactured  by  F.  F.  Holbrook  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Harrington’s  Seed  Sower  and  Hand  Cultivator,  (fig.  129.) — 
This  implement,  made  by 
the  Ames  Plow  Company, 

Boston,  Mass.,  combines 
the  sower  and  the  culti¬ 
vator  in  one  machine.  As 
a  cultivator  it  destroys 
weeds  in  rows,  and  is 
easily  expanded  and  con¬ 
tracted.  It  is  changed  to 
a  sower  by  adding  the 
hopper  and  its  attach¬ 
ments,  and  removing  the 
cultivator  attachment.  Fig.  129. 

Holbrook’s  Double-Tree,  (fig.  130.) — This  dispenses  with  single¬ 
trees  in  plowing  with  two  horses,  and  renders  the  whole  arrangement  less 
cumbersome  and  more  manageable.  The  horses  cannot  step  over  the 
traces  in  turning.  The  small  iron  contrivance  at  the  middle  moves  freely 

and  keeps  the  traces  of  both 
horses  even.  It  may  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  give  either  horse 
Fig.  130.  the  advantage.  Our  plowmen 

who  have  tried  it  are  greatly  pleased  with  it.  With  a  well  broken  team 
that  works  moderately  even,  there  seems  to  be  no  objection  to  it  what¬ 
ever,  but  with  unsteady  horses,  who  draw  quite  unlike,  we  are  told  that 
it  does  not  succeed  so  well. 
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Messrs.  Holbrook  &  Co.  write  us  under  a  late  date — “Last  week  we 
made  a  series  of  experiments  with  three  horses  abreast  on  our  plow,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  rig,  slightly  modified,  is  well 
adapted  to  our  swivel  plows,  and  will  save  our  making  the  three-horse 
clevis.  Our  long  three-horse  evener,  as  now  made,  measures  4  feet  be¬ 
tween  clevises;  we  shall  hereafter  bore  two  holes,  an  inch  apart,  in  each 
end.  inside  the  present  clevis  bolts,  and  shall  also  bore  corresponding 
holes  for  the  middle  clevis,  to  keep  the  proportion  right.  By  using  short 
whiffletrees,  say  27  or  28  inches,  we  are  thus  able  to  adjust  the  team  so  as 
to  give  the  plow  more  or  less  land,  and  still  keep  the  clevis  in  the  centre 
of  the  beam,  where  it  must  necessarily  be  in  using  a  swivel  plow  to  good 
advantage.  We  think,  from  our  observation  last  week,  that  in  using  this 
rig  for  harrowing,  it  would  be  desirable  to  use  a  long  evener,  about  4^  feet 
in  length.  Of  course  the  same  could  be  used  in  plowing  by  boring  the 
requisite  holes  in  it.  By  making  the  evener  6  inches  more  than  4  feet 
long,  it  would  give  a  plow  3  inches  more  land,  which  would  be  too  much  ; 
but  in  harrowing  in  hot  weather  horses  work  easier  spread  well  apart.” 

Potato  Plow. — The  annexed  cut  (fig.  131)  is  a  representation  of  the 
potato  digger  made  by  R.  II.  Allen  &  Co.  of  New-York,  which  digs  pota¬ 
toes  easily  and  cheaply,  by  simply  throwing  them  out  of  the  ground,  and 

shaking  them  from  the 
earth  by  the  rods  which 
pass  backwards.  It  works 
well  in  clean  and  mellow 
ground,  particularly  light 
soils.  It  does  not  succeed 
so  perfectly  in  heavy,  ad¬ 
hesive  earth.  The  prongs 
are  made  of  iron  or  pol¬ 
ished  steel,  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired.  If  they  ever  break, 
they  are  easily  replaced  by  others  by  a  simple  contrivance.  1  he  high 
curved  standard  readily  clears  itself  from  weeds.  Its  cheapness  and  sim¬ 
plicity  specially  recommend  it. 

Carhart’s  Two-Horse  Cultivator. — This  cultivator  (fig.  132)  has  no 
wheels,  the  depth  being  regulated 
with  accuracy  by  meansof  a  pair  of 
light  runners,  placed  in  the  rear  of 
the  two  outward  forward  teeth, and 
which  are  elevated  or  lowered  by 
a  touch  of  the  hand.  The  omis¬ 
sion  of  wheels  allows  it  to  run 
close  to  trees  and  boundaries.  It 
is  strongly  made  and  managed 


Fig.  132. 


with  ease.  We  have  found  its  operation  to  be  very  satisfactory,  while 
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its  simplicity  and  cheapness  are  in  its  favor.  It  pulverizes  the  soil 
quite  equal  to  the  best  wheel  machines.  It  has  been  also  used  as  a 
potato  digger,  and  operates  well.  The  two  outside  rear  teeth  are  taken 
out,  and  all  the  front  ones,  and  the  two  runners  or  regulator  teeth  are  set  in 
the  centre  forward,  by  which  five  teeth  are  used,  and  the  exact  depth  for  the 

potatoes  is  secured.  It  is 
made  by  C.  C.  Bradley  &  Son 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Bradley’s  Horse-Hoe, 
manufactured  byC.C.  Bard- 
ley  &  Son,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
is  shown  in  fig.  133,  and  is 
especially  useful  in  cultiva¬ 
ting  and  hilling  crops  sown 
Fig.  133.  in  hills  or  drills.  It  has 

been  also  used  for  digging  potatoes.  The  wings  to  the  large  front  teeth, 
combined  with  the  narrow  teeth,  make  it  a  good  pulverizer  and  cultivator. 

Hand  Seed-Drills.— Among  the  best  seed  sowers  to  be  used  by  hand, 
are  Allen’s  Planet  Drill  and  Holbrook’s  Seed  Drill.  The  former  is  made 
by  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  is  represented  by  fig.  134. 
It  is  neatly  constructed,  plants  uniformly  at  the  adjusted  depth,  on  uneven 
as  well  as  on  level  ground,  the  planter  standing 
directly  under  the  seed-box 
and  running  wheels.  It  is 
regulated  by  a  graduated 
scale.  It  is  probably  the  best 
hand  implement  for  sowing 
corn  thickly  for  fodder,  and 
other  seed  in  large  quantity,  L‘ lg'  *35- 

and  answers  equally  well  for  the  concentrated  fertilizers.  Holbrook’s 
Seed  Drill  has  an  iron  frame,  and  combines  neatness  with  lightness  and 
strength.  It  is  changed  to  seeds  of  different  sizes  by  a  slight  turn  in  the 
dial.  The  seed  conductor  being  enameled  white,  the  operator  can  see  the 
seed  as  it  drops,  and  before  covered. 

Buckeye  Thresher  and 
Cleaner,  (fig.  136.) — Since 
the  first  complete  com¬ 
bined  machines  for  thresh¬ 
ing  and  cleaning,  invented 
and  made  by  Pitts,  they  are 
now  widely  manufactured 
throughout  the  country,  and 
of  high  excellence — various¬ 
ly  modified  from  the  original. 
Among  some  of  the  best  is  that  known  as  the  Buckeye,  made  by  Blymyer, 
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Day  &  Co.  of  Mansfield,  Ohio.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  compact  form 
as  the  cut  indicates,  and  it  works  with  efficiency. 

Wagon  Rack  for  Hay. — In  the  third  volume  of  Rural 
Affairs,  we  figured  and  described  two  modes  for  construct¬ 
ing  hay  and  grain  racks,  and  here  give  another  form,  (fig. 

137,)  which  has 
some  peculiar 
advantages,  the 
chief  of  which 
is  the  facility 
with  which  it 
may  be  placed 

on  or  taken  off  Fig-  I37, 

the  wagon,  in  separate  pieces,  so  that  one  man  may  do  the  work  alone. 

The  bed-pieces  may  be  2  by  8  inches — sometimes  they  are  made  4  by  5 
inches.  They  are  usually  about  14  feet  long,  but  sometimes  as  long  as  18 
feet.  If  made  of  white  oak,  they  need  not  be  quite  so  large  as  the  dimen¬ 
sions  given  ;  but  they  are  best  of  pine,  as  they  are  so  much  lighter.  Small 
cleats  are  nailed  to  the  outer  sides  of  the  bed-pieces,  at  the  wagon  stakes, 
to  prevent  sliding.  The  cross-pieces,  which  connect  the  bed-pieces, 
should  be  of  the  best  white  oak,  or  other  equally  hard  and  tough  wood, 
as  they  receive  the  lower  ends  of  the  racks  into  oblique  mortices.  The 
racks  or  side  frames  consist  of  three  boards  each,  bolted  to  cross-pieces, 
which  are  about  6  eet  long,  made  of  oak.  When  placed  on  the  bed- 
pieces,  they  rest  upon  them,  the  ends  being  thrust  into  the  mortices.  A 

stronger  modification  is  to  make  the 
side-pieces  7  feet  long,  and  to  brace 
them  firmly  by  thrusting  the  ends 
under  the  bed-pieces  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  sides,  where  they  are  pinned  or 
bolted. 

Paine’s  Wheel  Jack,  (fig.  138.) — 
This  is  simple,  light  and  always  ready. 
Being  made  of  strong  wood,  with  iron 
lever,  it  does  not  get  out  of  order. 

The  notches  adapt  it  to  various  heights 
of  axles  without  changing.  It  locks 
itself,  without  the  trouble  of  fastening. 

It  is  made  by  the  Ames  Plow  Com- 
panv. 

Tether  for  Horse  or  Cow. — 
Persons  who  keep  single  horses,  and 
have  small  grounds,  often  desire  to 
give  them  a  bite  of  grass  where  it  can  be  spared,  but  wish  to  confine  them  to 
proper  limits.  To  tie  them  with  a  cord  or  halter  to  a  stake,  endangers 

r»- - - =^0^ 
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the  tangling  of  their  feet,  and  the  cord  or  strap  is  injured  by  the  wet  grass. 
A  contrivance  to  obviate  this  difficulty  is  shown  oy  fig.  139.  It  is  perfectly 
safe,  and  can  never  catch  the  animal’s  feet,  or  throw  him  down.  A.  B.  Allen, 


Tom’s  River, 
N.J.,  who  has 
given  it  a  full 
trial,  says  : — 
“  A  friend  of 
mine  recently 
lost  a  fine  cow 
from  entang¬ 
ling  in  the 
rope  attached 
to  her  neck 
and  to  a  stake 


I'ig-  1 39- 


in  the  ground,  and  I  have  had  any  amount  of  trouble  with  this  mode 
heretofore.  A  year  ago  I  got  this.  My  cow  was  rather  wild,  and 
I  was  doubtful  whether  it  would  answer.  You  would  have  laughed 
heartily,  as  I  did,  to  see  her  movements  when  first  attached.  She  start¬ 
ed  on  a  furious  run,  but  the  cord  on  her  horns  gently  guided  her  in 
a  circle,  and  she  soon  tired  of  that.  Then  she  attempted  backing 
and  pulling,  but  making  little  progress,  soon  gave  it  up,  and  then  ac¬ 
commodating  herself  to  the  range  went  to  feeding  as  quietly  as  a  puppy, 
and  so  continues.  One  great  merit  in  it  is,  it  acts  or  rather  restrains 
gently,  and  the  pole  moving  with  perfect  ease  at  the  least  touch,  and  the 
cord  being  elastic  and  supple,  the  animal  is  constantly  guided  within  its 
range.”  Sold  by  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  New-York. 

Lawn  Mowers. — A  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  lawns  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  by  the  recent  introduction  of 
lawn  mowing  machines.  On  large  grounds  the  mowing  is  done  by  horses, 


Fig.  140. 

the  mowers  costing  from  $100  to  $200 ;  on  grounds  of  an  acre  or  two  the 
best  hand  mowers  answer  well,  and  cost  about  $25.  Some  of  these  have 
been  greatly  improved  of  late  years,  so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  using 
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the  lawn  scythe  ;  and  they  have  another  great  advantage  namely,  little  or 
no  skill  or  practice  is  required  to  use  them  while  making  a  perfect  and 
even  green  carpet.  We  have  tried  a  number  of  different  kinds,  but  have 
been  especially  pleased  with  the  one  known  as  the  Philadelphia,  (fig.  14-Oj) 
as  manufactured  by  R.  Id.  Allen  &  Co.,  New-Yorlc.  It  cuts  a  strip  a  foot 
or  more  wide,  as  fast  as  a  man  will  walk,  with  far  less  effoit  than  scythe¬ 
mowing  ;  and  one  hand  will  readily  go  over  two  acres  in  a  day  cutting 
from  three  to  four  times  as  fast,  and  a  great  deal  better,  than  mowing.  It 
needs  sharpening  for  about  every  ten  acres,  but  varying  much  with  the 
condition  of  the  grass,  as  to  dust,  or  a  well  washed  surface.  One  impor¬ 
tant  convenience  in  the  use  of  the  Philadelphia  mower,  is  the  facility  with 
which  it  may  be  run  over  the  ground  when  not  in  use  for  cutting,  by  sim¬ 
ply  turning  it  over,  which  makes  it  more  portable  than  a  hand  truck. 

Continental  Washing  Machine. — Of  the  different  washing  ma¬ 
chines  of  which  we  have  made  trial,  we  have  been  particularly  pleased 
with  that  made  by  the  Brinkerhoff  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  known  as 
the  Continental,  (fig.  141.)  We  find  that  it  rubs 
or  wears  the  clothes  in  a  very  slight  degree,  or 
almost  imperceptibly  ;  it  will  wash  a  small  or 
large  garment  equally  well ;  it  works  with  great 
ease,  and  its  operation  is  rapid.  About  one- 
half  of  the  labor  commonly  used  for  a  wash¬ 
board  will  do  the  washing  well  with  this  ma¬ 
chine.  On  examining  the  principle  on  which 
it  operates,  we  find  that  its  leading  advantage 
i  is  ^  consists  in  a  constant  succession  of  pressures, 

combined  with  a  gradual  turning  over  of  the  clothes,  bringing  all  parts 
under  action. 

POULTRY  HOUSE. — Every  farmer  should  have  a  good,  convenient 
poultry  house,  properly  constructed,  sufficiently  large  to  contain  the  num¬ 
ber  of  birds  he  desires.  It  should  be  warm  and  dry  in  the  winter,  well 
ventilated  and  kept- scrupulously  clean.  The  house  should  not  be  over 
crowded,  but  just  large  enough.  Nothing  is  made  by  over-crowding  the 
hennery  ;  on  the  contrary  it  will  prove  detrimental.  The  fowls  must  be 
fed  regularly  and  at  stated  periods.  They  must  have  plenty  of  pure  water 
at  hand  at  all  times— this  is  of  as  much  importance  to  the  health  of  the 
brood  as  proper  food.  If  possible,  they  should  also  be  given,  in  addition, 
a  plat  of  grass  for  a  run.  Place  within  the  hennery  adust  heap  ;  this  may 
consist  of  wood  or  coal  ashes,  sand,  or  dust  from  the  streets.  It  should 
be  kept  under  a  cover,  so  that  it  will  not  become  drenched  with  ram  or 
l  snow,  and  to  it  the  fowls  should  have  access  at  all  times,  to  dust  and 
1  thereby  rid  themselves,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  numerous  parasites  which  ; 

()  infest  them.—  Poultry  Standard. 
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CHEESE  MAKING. 


AS  A  CLEAR  AND  CONCISE  historical  review  of  the  factory 
system  of  cheese  making  has  appeared  in  a  previous  number  of 
the  Register,  (1864 — Rural  Affairs,  vol.  iv,)  we  are  called  upon  now 
to  give  only  a  short  exposition  of  the  present  condition  of  cheese-making, 
together  with  the  newer  ideas,  and  a  description  of  improved  apparatus 
and  utensils.  We  will  begin  with  a  few  remarks  on 

COWS  AND  THEIR  MANAGEMENT. 

The  selection  or  rearing  of  a  herd  of  cows  is  the  first  important  con¬ 
sideration  in  dairying — always  supposing  that  the  dairyman  has  a  farm  at 
least  tolerably  well  adapted  to  dairying  purposes.  As  a  general  thing  it 
will  be  found  impossible  to  get  a  satisfactory  herd  without  raising  it. 
There  are  two  stubborn  reasons  for  this  :  1st.  Good  dairy  cows  are  scarce, 
and  must  be  raised  before  they  can  be  found  in  the  country  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  stock  our  dairy  farms.  2d.  Those  who  own  good  dairy  cows 
will  not,  as  a  general  thing,  part  with  them  at  such  prices  as  other  farmers 
can  afford  to  pay.  The  wisest  and  most  economical  course  is,  therefore, 
for  the  dairyman  to  raise  his  own  herd.  To  do  this,  he  must  purchase  or 
get  the  use  of  a  pure  blood  bull.  We  will  not  say  what  breed  or  family  he 
must  select  from.  We  leave  that  to  his  own  judgment.  But  he  should 
keep  distinctly  in  view  the  object  for  which  he  is  breeding — whether  butter 
or  cheese-making.  To  this  end  he  must  cross  the  desired  breed  with  his 
best  native  cows  ;  then  breed  again  from  the  best  crosses,  and  follow  this 
up  until  his  herd  of  cows  is  all  that  he  can  desire. 

In  this  way  the  dairyman  can  provide  himself  with  the  requisite  number 
of  milk-producing  machines,  of  the  best  quality  and  largest  capacity.  The 
next  thing  is  to  run  these  machines  economically  and  profitably.  They 
will  turn  out  milk  corresponding  very  much  to  the  food  and  drink  which 
is  given  them.  They  must  have  enough,  or  the  machine  will  run  feebly, 
and  the  product  be  light.  If  given  too  much,  the  yield  will  be  large,  but 
the  machine  will  clog.  High  feeding,  forcing  the  machine,  wears  it  out 
rapidly  and  engenders  disease  and  premature  death.  If  the  quality  of  the 
milk-producing  material  is  not  right,  the  milk  will  not  be  right.  It  has 
been  asserted,  and  some  experiments  have  seemed  to  demonstrate,  that 
the  quality  of  the  feed  has  no  perceptible  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  pro¬ 
duct.  But  the  experience  of  almost  every  one  who  has  owned  a  cow 
teaches  to  the  contrary.  Feed  a  cow  on  leeks,  skunk-cabbage  and  tur¬ 
nips.  giving  her  stagnant  water  to  drink,  and  she  will  yield  you  a  villain¬ 
ous  compound  that  will  almost  sicken  the  hogs.  On  the  contrary,  give 
her  a  supply  of  sweet  grasses,  with  plenty  of  clear  running  water,  or  give 
her  earlv  cut,  well  cured  hay,  with  roots  and  a  little  corn  meal,  and  she 
will  reward  you  with  a  flow  of  deliciously  flavored  milk. 
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Milk— that  is,  the  oil,  the  butter  in  the  milk — is  a  great  absorbent  of 
odors.  Hence  your  cows  must  be  kept  in  a  clean,  sweet,  well  ventilated 
place.  When  you  drive  them  from  the  clean  pasture,  do  not  not  dog, 
worry  or  hurry  them,  and  then  shut  them  up  in  a  foul,  stinking  barn-yard 
or  horse  stable.  Do  your  milking  in  a  clean  place  and  a  sweet  atmos¬ 
phere,  if  you  would  not  have  your  milk  “taste  of  the  barn-yard.”  The 
milk  will  not  only  absorb  the  foul  odors,  but  they  will  get  into  it  through 
the  circulating  system  o  the  cow,  by  her  breathing  these  odors.  Think, 
too,  what  you  are  taking  into  your  own  lungs,  and  how  your  own  system 
is  getting  defiled,  through  and  through,  by  your  breathing  this  filthy  at¬ 
mosphere  ! 

Be  cleanly  in  the  operation  of  milking.  Have  not  only  all  your  utensils 
thoroughly  cleaned,  scalded  and  aired,  but  properly  clean  the  cow’s  udder 
and  teats,  and  see  that  no  foul  stuff  clinging  to  them  gets  into  the  milk. 
If  necessary,  wash  them  before  the  milking  is  begun,  and  give  them  time 
to  get  dry.  If  the  teats  crack  and  bleed,  keep  milk  off  from  them,  and 
limber  them  up  well  with  some  softening  oil,  as  soon  as  the  cow  is  driven 
up  to  milk.  Use  only  tin  pails,  and  those  without  sharp  angles  in  which 
ferments  can  collect. 

Treatment  of  Milk. 

As  fast  as  the  milk  is  drawn  from  the  cow,  strain  it  into  the  can,  but 
do  not  let  the  can  stand  in  a  foul  atmosphere,  nor  with  the  sun  blazing  on  it. 

Do  not  cover  the  top  of  the  can  with  a  cloth 
strainer,  keeping  the  air  out  and  the  heat 
and  animal  odor  in.  Either  use  a  common 
strainer  pail,  or  a  strainer  that  can  be  fas¬ 
tened  to  one  side  of  the  can.  (See  fig.  142.) 

It  seems  to  be  essential  that  milk,  as  soon 
as  drawn  from  the  cow,  should  be  either 
thoroughly  aired  or  cooled,  or  noth.  I  he 
opinion  that  has  for  some  time  been  gaining 
favor,  is  that  airing  is  the  great  desideratum. 
Various  contrivances  have  been  gotten  up 
Fig.  142— Jones,  Faulkner  &  Co.’s  for  this  purpose,  but  all  have  been  too 
Patent  Can  Milk  Strainer,  awpward  and  difficult  to  keep  clean,  as  well 
hooking  on  the  side  oj  the 
Can ,  inside.  as  too  expensive. 

Too  rapid  cooling — especially  with  the  use  of  ice — and  too  low  a  tem¬ 
perature,  (much  if  any  below  6oc,)  it  is  thought,  injures  the  flavor  of  milk, 
and  of  the  butter  or  cheese  made  from  it.  It  chills  the  particles  of  milk 
coming  in  immediate  contact  with  the  cold  surface,  and  condenses  in  the 
milk  all  the  gases,  retaining  the  animal  odors,  which  become  all  the 
more  active,  and  hasten  taint  or  putrefaction,  as  soon  as  the  temperature 
is  raised.  The  writer  of  this  has  traveled  considerably  among  the  cheese 
factories  of  Central  New-York  during  the  past  season,  (1871,)  and  his  ob- 
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servation  seems  to  confirm  this  position.  He  finds  that  the  factories 
which  make  the  finest  flavored  cheese  do  not  cool  the  night’s  milk  much 
below  70°  before  leaving  it,  and  do  not  allow  it  to  get,  during  the  night, 

below  6o°, preferring 
that  it  should  not  be 
found  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  below  65°.  Re¬ 
volving  the  subject 
in  his  mind  his  pres¬ 
ent  conclusion  is 
that  airing  is  of  more 
consequence  than 
cooling,  and  that  the 
only  practical  mode 
of  airing  is  by  forcing 
air  through  the  milk 
— thus  oxygenizing 
the  milk,  expelling 
the  gases  or  animal 
odors,  and  gradual- 

_ _  ly  reducing  the  tem- 

Fig.  143  —Curtis,  Miller  <5r*  Wight's  Force  Pump  Milk  perature  at  the  same 
Aerator  and  Cooler — A,  air  cylinder ;  B,  ice-pan  ;  L, 

piston  rod  and  air  tube ;  D,  continuation  of  air  tube,  time.  for  tnib  pur 
with  flexible  pipe  ;  E,  air  tube  to  be  inserted  in  the  milk  ;  se  )ie  an(J  others 
F,  Perforated  disc  for  distributing  the  air  in  the  bottom  •  pnfeH  a 

of  the  can  ;  G,  board  supporting  the  pump,  and  on  which  have  invented 
the  foot  is  placed  in  working ;  H,  pipe  for  conducting  off  cheap  and,  it  is  be- 
waterfrom  the  melted  ice.  lieved, effective  appa¬ 

ratus.  (See  figs.  143 
and  X44.)  By  the  use 
of  this  the  surround¬ 
ing  atmosphere,  as 
it  is,  can  be  forced 
through  the  milk,  or 
the  air  can  be  drawn 
through  pounded  ice 
and  then  forced 

Fi£  ,44 .—Curtis,  Miller  6r>  Wight's  Force  Pump  Milk  through  the  milk.  Its 
Aerator  and  Cooler  in  pieces — A,  air  cylinder;  B,  ice-  use  this  Slimmer  as  a 
pan  ;  C,  hollow  piston  and  rod ;  D,  piece  of  flexible  .  ,  t  with- 

tubing;  E,  tube  to  be  inserted  in  the  milk;  F ,  air  dis-  Simp  e  > 

tributing  disc;  G,  board  on  which  the  foot  is  placed  in  OU£  jce>  some  of 

working  the  pumps.  the  patrons  of  Dr.  L. 

L.  Wight  of  Whitestown  goes  to  confirm  the  correctness.of  the  theory 
of  aeration — as,  in  almost  every  instance  milk  treated  in  this  way  or  1  e 
or  ten  minutes  immediately  after  milking,  without  cooling,  has  kept 
sweet  longer  than  milk  cooled  by  the  use  of  water  or  ice. 
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Observing  all  the  other  essentials  in  the  production  and  management 
of  milk,  we  think  that  if  every  dairyman  would  thus  thoroughly  air  his 
milk  as  soon  as  drawn  from  the  cow,  and  use  Arnold’s  patent  ventilator 
in  his  can-cover— taking  care  to  protect  the  can  from  the  rays  of  the  sun 
on  the  way  to  the  factory — we  should  seldom  hear  of  tainted  milk  or  float¬ 
ing  curds,  and  the  quality  of  American  cheese  w'ould  be  greatly  improved. 
One  thing  is  certain  strictly  fine,  good-keeping  cheese  cannot  be  made 
of  tainted  milk.  Cheese-makers  have  learned  to  manage  this  too  com¬ 
mon  article  much  better  than  they  used  to,  but  they  cannot  wholly  counter¬ 
act  the  evil  effects  of  decay  when  it  has  progressed  so  far  as  to  cause  taint 
in  the  milk.  The  first  and  greatest  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  the 
cheese  rests  with  the  patrons  of  the  factory.  When  they  all  send  their 
milk  to  the  factory  in  perfect  condition,  they  will  have  the  right  to  demand 
that  the  cheese-maker  shall  turn  out  a  strictly  fine  article,  but  not  before. 

Receiving  and  Crediting  Milk. 

At  present  there  is  no  way  of  receiving  and  crediting  milk  but  by  weight. 
Of  course  the  receiver  needs  to  be  a  good  judge  of  milk,  and  must  use  all 
his  faculties  and  skill  to  keep  out  skimmed,  watered,  soured  and  tainted 
milk — some  of  which  will  pass  him  in  spite  of  all  his  care  and  vigilance. 

He  may  exclude  these,  if  he  can  detect  them  in 
time,  but  against  poor  milk — the  product  of 
poor  pastures  and  poor  cows — he  has  no 
remedy.  This  must  go  in  with  the  rest,  and 
count  the  same  as  so  many  pounds  of  the 
richest  milk,  and  the  loss  is  shared  by  those 
who  bring  better  milk,  the  gain  going  to  the 
owner  of  the  poor  stuff.  So  the  man  who 
brings  milk  rich  enough  in  cream  to  make 
cream  cheese,  and  the  man  whose  milk  is  so 
poor  in  cream  that  it  will  make  little  better 
Fig.  145  —Ralph's  Patent  Can  than  skim-milk  cheese,  are  both  credited  ac- 
Hatidle  and  Ear  combined,  cording  to  the  number  of  pounds  delivered. 

'1'here  is  therefore  no  stimu¬ 
lus  to  the  patron  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  milk,  but  a  con¬ 
stant  incentive  to  deliver 
the  greatest  number  of 
pounds  ofliquid,  regardless 
of  its  quality.  The  con¬ 
dition  and  keeping  quality 

are  all  that  the  receiver  of  „ 

r  ,  ,  Fig.  146.— Jones,  Faulkner  <V  Co.’s  Case  for  Test 

milk  at  the  factory  can  take  Glasses. 

into  consideration.  In  determining  these  he  can  call  to  his  aid  the  glass 
tubes,  (see  fig.  146,)  having  one  for  each  patron,  and  filling  it  as  often  as 
- - — 
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thought  advisable,  and  watching  the  milk  till  it  sours  or  taints.  These 
tubes  also  show,  to  the  eye,  the  relative  amount  of  cream  in  each  manh 
milk  ;  but  this  is  of  no  use,  except  to  arouse  suspicion  of  watering  or 
skimming,  when  there  is  little  cream,  and  to  cause  watching  for  the  legal 
proof.  The  cream-gauge  (see  fig.  147 — the  two  glasses  standing  together, 
with  figures  towards  the  top  only,)  will  show  the  exact  percentage  of 


Fig  148. — Lactometer. 


Fig.  147. — Creain-Gauge. 


cream  ;  and  the  lactometer  (fig.  148)  will  show  the  density  or  specific 
gravity — nothing  more.  As  seen  in  fig.  147,  the  per  cent,  glass  filled  with 
pure  water,  lets  the  lactometer  sink  to  the  water  line.  The  middle  one, 
containing  water  rendered  dense  by  the  addition  of  ingredients,  stands  at 
the  skim-milk  point ;  and  the  other  cream-gauge,  with  a  little  salt  added 
to  the  water,  floats  the  lactometer  at  the  pure  milk  figure.  Hence  the 
lactometer,  of  itself,  is  ol  little  value  in  detecting  rascality.  Skimming, 
watering  and  adulterations,  are  best  shown  by  the  test-glasses,  which  are 
only  indicators,  and  need  to  be  backed  up  by  legal  proofs,  which  are 
usually  ocular  demonstrations.  Still  if  the  lactometer  and  cream  gauge 
both  show  a  patron’s  milk  to  be  deficient  when  delivered  at  the  factory, 
and  specimens  taken  at  his  home  from  the  can — which  is  watched  and 
known  to  contain  no  skimmed  milk  or  water — tries  all  right,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  an  intelligent  jury  to  refuse  to  bring  in  a  verdict  against  him 
for  cither  skimming  or  watering. 

We  need  some  simple  and  satisfactory  test  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  milk 
for  cheese-making.  The  cream-gauge  is  a  satisfactory  test  of  its  value  for 
butter-making.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  given  amount  of 
patron’s  milk,  at  certain  intervals,  be  made  into  cheese,  and  either 
fully  weighed  or  measured,  and  his  milk  be  rated  by  this  test  unt 
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next  test  is  made.  But  this  would  only  decide  the  percentage  of  cheese, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  quality,  and  is,  therefore,  open  to 
the  same  objection,  though  iu  a  less  degree,  that  crediting  by  weight  is. 
It  is  desirable  to  give  credit  for  both  caseine  and  cream,  and  no  test  will 
be  satisfactory  which  does  not  do  this.  Perhaps  the  milk  might  be  set  in 
the  cream-gauge  for  cream,  and  the  skimmed  milk  afterwards  made  into 
cheese,  to  determine  the  amount  of  caseine.  But  to  make  this  test  satis¬ 
factory  the  relative  value  of  cream  and  caseine  must  first  be  determined, 
the  cream  evidently  being  the  more  valuable. 

A  committee  of  the  American  Dairymen’s  Association  has  under  con¬ 
sideration  this  subject  of  crediting  according  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  milk, 
and  we  shall  be  gratified  if  it  shall  be  able  to  report  some  simple,  equi¬ 
table  and  satisfactory  system  of  credits. 


Rennet 


Is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  important  things  in  cheese-making. 
We  can  separate  the  caseine  from  the  whey  by  the  use  of  acids,  and  even 
by  the  natural  process  of  souring,  but  the  product  is  not  that  mellow,  rich 
and  Dalatable  substance  known  as  cheese.  So  it  is  said  by  the  chemists, 
that  the  spores,  or  seeds,  of  the  blue  mold  are  identical  with  the  active 
properties  of  good  rennet ;  but  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  making  a 
marketable  article  by  the  use  of  blue  mold  instead  of  rennet.  Practically, 
whatever  theory  may  show,  we  have  no  substitute  for  the  active  properties 
of  the  stomach  of  the  calf,  in  cheese-making.  The  soakings  of  the  stomachs 
of  the  young  of  other  animals— as  the  pig,  the  lamb,  the  kid,  etc.— will 
cause  coagulation,  and  the  extract  from  the  stomach  of  the  pig  is  said  to 
be  stronger  than  that  from  the  stomach  of  the  calf ;  but  these  have  never 
been  used  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  we  have  no  knowledge  of  ex¬ 
periments  to  satisfactorily  determine  the  relative  value  of  the  stomachs  of 
the  young  of  various  species  ofanimals  for  the  purposes  of  the  cheese-maker. 

At  present,  therefore,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  saving  and  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  stomach  of  the  calf.  Of  course  the  true  or  digestive 
stomach — sometimes  called  the  “second  stomach” — is  the  one  to  be  saved. 
This  should  be-healthy  and  active,  and  ought  to  be  saved  at  the  stage  when 
it  is  just  fairly  emptied,  and  the  secretions  are  copious,  causing  a  keen  ap¬ 
petite  on  the  part  of  the  animal.  The  calf  should  not  be  less  than  three 
days  old,  and  probably  ought  to  be  five  or  six  days  old,  so  that  all  the 
organs  may  be  in  active  and  vigorous  operation.  It  should  go  without 
eating,  immediately  before  being  killed,  for  twelve  to  eighteen  hours.  .  A 
good’way  is  to  feed  at  night,  muzzle  the  calf  or  put  it  where  it  cannot  lick 
dirt  or  get  hold  of  straw,  hay  or  other  solid  substance,  and  kill  it  some  time 
during  the  next  forenoon.  The  stomach  should  be  removed  from  the  calf 
as  soon  after  killing  as  possible,  as  decomposition  begins  very  soon,  and 
goes  on  very  rapidly  among  the  warm  vital  organs  when  life  has  departed. 
The  stomach  should  be  turned  inside  out  and  carefully  cleared  of  all 
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foreign  substances,  but  not  washed,  and  then  well  salted  and  stretched  on 
a  bow  or  crotched  stick,  and  hung  in  a  cool,  dry  place ;  or  salt  the  ends 
well,  tie  up  one  end,  blow  up  the  rennet  like  a  bladder,  close  the 
other  end,  and  then  hang  up  to  dry.  When  dry,  tie  your  rennets  up  in 
paper  bags — flour  sacks  are  as  good  as  anything — and  keep  in  a  cool,  dry 
place  until  wanted  for  use.  Freezing  does  not  injure  them,  and  they  are 
best  when  not  less  than  one  year  old. 

We  are  confident  that  the  quality  of  American  cheese  would  be  greatly 
improved  by  the  exercise  of  more  care  in  saving  and  using  rennets — 
never  using  any  that  are  under  one  year  old,  and  not  perfectly  healthy 
and  sweet. 

The  best  mode  of  preparing  rennet  is  that  practiced  by  Dr.  L.  L. 
Wight  of  Whitestown,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  has  takan  the  first  pre¬ 
mium  at  the  State  Fair  for  two  years  in  succession,  for  the  best  five  factory- 
made  cheeses.  He  says  :  “  I  take  pure  sweet  whey  and  steam  it  to  boil¬ 

ing,  and  remove  the  scum  which  rises  ;  then  let  it  stand  until  it  settles, 
and  decant  the  clear  whey,  leaving  the  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  cask. 
When  this  whey  is  cold  and  acid,  I  soak  the  rennets  in  it,  adding  a  little 
salt,  but  only  just  sufficient  to  preserve  them  from  tainting.  Of  this  liquid 
I  use  enough  to  commence  coagulating  the  curd  in  fifteen  minutes.’  It 
requires  about  one  good,  strong  rennet  to  each  gallon  of  whey  thus  pre¬ 
pared.  The  mode  of  scalding  the  whey,  so  it  is  not  scorched,  is  of  no 
consequence. 


Coloring 


Is  specially  demanded  by  the  London  market,  which  takes  about  three- 
fifths  of  all  the  cheese  exported  from  this  country.  The  tendency,  how¬ 
ever,  is  toward  less  color,  and  the  hope  is  general  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  no  coloring  will  be  required.  It  is  confessed  on  all  sides  to 
be  rather  detrimental  than  useful,  and  to  cause  unnecessary  expense  and 
trouble,  except  so  far  as  it  pleases  our  principal  foreign  customers,  who 
have  educated  themselves  to  admire  an  unnatural  color  in  their  cheese. 
But  when  color  is  used  it  is  in  a  liquid  state,  and  should  he  prepared  from 
the  purest  and  best  material.  Annatto  is  universally  conceded  to  be  the 
best  coloring  matter,  and  that  form  of  it  known  asannattoine  is  atpresent 
the  purest  to  be  had  in  market.  It  is  easy  to  reduce  to  a  liquid  state,  and 
is  put  up  in  packages,  accompanied  by  a  recipe  for  its  preparation. 


Setting,  Cutting  and  Heating. 


The  milk — having  been  reduced  to  a  temperature  of  about  70°  the 
night  previous,  and  the  cream  prevented  from  rising  by  the  use  of  an 
agitator — should  be  about  65°  in  the  morning,  and  not  below  6o°.  Into 
this  is  run  the  morning’s  milk,  which  is  usually  about  the  same  in  quan¬ 
tity  as  the  night’s,  and  the  temperature  of  the  whole  is  raised  to  about 
82°  in  hot  weather,  and  86°  in  cool  weather,  making  a  mean  temperature 
of  84°  for  setting  in  mild  weather.  The  coloring  liquid  is  first  thoroughly 
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incorporated  with  the  milk,  and  then  sufficient  prepared  rennet  is  added 
to  cause  to  begin  coagulation  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  A  slight  agitation 
is  kept  up,  until  the  milk  begins  to  roll  thick  and  heavy,  for  the  purpose  of 

preventing  the  cream 
from  rising;  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  tostir 
too  long,  or  a  smooth, 
compact  mass  of  curd 
will  be  impossible,  and 
a  broken,  spongy  mass 
will  appear  in  its  place, 
from  which  many  of  the 
fine  particles  will  be 
washed  off  in  the  whey, 
causing  great  waste. 

As  soon  as  the  curd 
will  break  smoothly 
across  the  finger,  leav¬ 
ing  the  finger  clean, 
and  clear  whey  settles  Fig.  150  —Jones, 
in  the  broken  place,  the 
curd  is  fit  to  cut.  Then, 
snows  ttie  I  hermosneter  fixed  in  jn  our  opjnion  a]]  the 
a  P Loat ,  •which  keeps  it  always  .  r 

right  side  up  in  the  Vat ,  ready  to  Cutting  should  be  done 
indicate  the  temperature.  as  quickly  a„d  as  gen_ 

tly  as  possible — first  with  the  horizontal  knife,  lengthwise  of  the  vat,  then 
with  the  perpendicular  knife,  (fig.  150,)  until  the  pieces  of  curd  are  about 
the  size  of  beachnuts.  If  the  milk  is  very  sweet,  it  may  be  left  coarser  • 

if  it  shows  age,  and  is  working  rapid¬ 
ly,  cut  finer  still,  so  as  to  secure  even 
action  of  the  heat  in  a  shorter  space 
of  time,  and  be  ore  the  acid  gets  too 
much  developed.  Stir  the  curd  gently, 
and  only  enough  to  prevent  packing, 
while  raising  the  temperature, gradual¬ 
ly  and  steadily,  but  more  or  less 
rapidly,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
milk, to  96°,  98°  or  ioo°,  as  experience 
shall  have  determined  to  be  the  pro¬ 
per  point  for  the  milk  of  your  factory. 
Hold  your  curd  steadily  at  the  de¬ 
sired  point  of  temperature  until  the  . 
action  of  the  heat  is  nearly  or  quite  A 
complete,  and  the  acid  begins  to  show  Jfk 


Fig.  149. — yones,  Faulkner  <V  Co.'s 
Thermometer  and  Float.  This 
shows  the  Thermometer  fixed  in 


Faulkner  6rCo.' 

1  mproved  Per¬ 
pendicular  Curd 
Knife ,  with  iron 
head ,  made  with 
any  number  0/ 
blades. 


Fig. 1 51. — y ones, Faulkner <5r>  Co.'s  Curd 
Pail,  with  slanting  top  and  ears  on 
the  inside ,  so  that  it  can  be  dipped 
against  the  end  and  into  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  Vat,  while  the  bail  ex¬ 
tends  beyond  the  edge  of  the  pail,and 
saves  the  knuckles  from  bruising. 


itself  slightly.  Then,  if  you  do  not  grind  your  curds,  draw  the  whey  ■ ) 
- =3^0® 
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down  to  the  surface  of  the  curd,  and  allow  it  to  stand  until  ready  to  dip. 
If  you  grind  your  curds,  draw  off  all  the  whey  early,  at  least  as  soon  as 
there  are  any  tangible  signs  of  acid  ;  raise  one  end  of  the  vat,  draw  the 
curd  away  from  the  other,  pile  it  up  along  each  side  of  the  vat,  and  leave  it 
to  drain  and  take  on  acid,  with  occasionally  cutting  it  lengthwise  and 
across  into  convenient  pieces  to  handle,  and  turning  it  so  as  to  air  the 
bottom  and  inner  portions,  and  to  give  the  outer  portions  that  have  cool¬ 
ed  somewhat  the  advantage  of  more  heat.  When  the  whey  that  drains 
from  it  has  an  unmistakable  sour-milk  taste,  or  when  an  iron  heated  to  a 
black  heat  and  applied  to  the  curd,  will  draw  it  out  into  innumerable  fine 
threads  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  long,  grind  as  soon  as  possible,  (see  fig. 
152,)  and  apply  about  2J  pounds  of  factory-filled  salt  to  the  curd  of  each 


1,000  pounds  of  milk.  It  may 
then  be  put  to  press,  or  allowed 
to  stand  and  air  at  pleasure  ;  but 
if  the  temperature  gets  too  low, 
— say  below  750 — it  will  be  found 
difficult  to  make  the  cheese  face, 
especially  in  cool  weather,  when 


temPerature  continues  to  run 
Jw**  down. 

If  you  do  not  grind  your  curds 
Fig.  152.  Ralph's  American  Curd  Mill.  — as  some  Qf  the  very  best  fac¬ 
tories  do  not — dip  into  the  curd-sink  as  soon  as  the  acid  is  right;  allow 
the  whey  to  drain  off  pretty  well  while  thoroughly  stirring  and  separating 
the  curd  with  the  hands,  and  then  apply,  as  evenly  as  possible,  from  2.\  to 
3  pounds  of  salt,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  amount  of 
whey  left  to  wash  away  the  salt.  Air  the  curd  well,  and  put  it  to  press, 
having  some  regard  to  both  the  temperature  of  the  curd  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  atmosphere.  If  put  to  press  too  warm  in  hot  weather,  the 
curd  will  ferment  in  the  centre  of  the  cheese  and  cause  it  to  go  off 
flavor.  There  is  no  danger  then  of  getting  a  curd  too  cool  or  too  well 
aired.  In  cool  weather  the  temperature  must  be  left  high  enough  to 
enable  you  to  make  a  smooth  face  to  your  cheese.  In  truth,  however,  the 
factory  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  temperature  can  be  controlled 
at  all  times.  Then  you  can  do  as  experience  shows  you  is  best. 


Temperatures,  Acid,  etc. 


One  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  cheese-making  is  to  determine  the 
exact  point  where  the  heat  and  acid  should  be  arrested  and  the  salt  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  curd.  All  depends  on  experience  and  judgment;  yet  some 
acquire  the  skill  in  a  few  months  which  others  can  never  reach.  No 
c  j  _..ie  ca|1  ke  jajcj  cjOWI1)  as  (-he  milk  of  different  cows,  and  of  different 
>,  as  well  as  of  different  years  and  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
fferently.  Each  cheese-maker  must  determine  for  himself  or  her- 
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self  the  degree  of  heat  and  acid  required  for  the  time  and  place.  Yet  there 
is  such  a  thing  possible  as  a  standard  of  excellence  in  the  product  of  the 
dairy,  which  every  one  should  have  thoroughly  fixed  in  the  mind,  but 
which  every  one  is  liable  to  lose  if  the  greatest  watchfulness  and  care  are 
not  exercised.  For  this  reason  we  advise  freer  intercourse  among  cheese- 
makers — more  frequent  visits  to  each  other’s  factories,  and  observation  of 
the  products  of  those  that  are  selling  best  in  market,  that  the  standard  in 
the  mind  may  not  deteriorate,  but  rather  improve.  It  would  be  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  patrons  to  pay  the  expenses  of  frequent  visits  of  their  cheese- 
maker  to  other  factories  known  to  excel. 


Our  observation  among  the  cheese  factories  of  Oneida  and  Herkimer, 
during  the  past  season,  has  confirmed  us  in  the  opinion  that  much  of  our 
cheese  is  made  too  soft,  and  consequently  lacks  in  keeping  qualities. 
There  have  been  two  reasons  for  this,  aside  from  the  old  prejudice  exist¬ 
ing  among  private  dairymen,  that  an  undercooked,  pasty,  rank  cheese  is 
better  than  one  suited  to  the  London  market.  These  reasons  were — the 
desire  to  obtain  a  big  yield,  and  the  anxiety  to  have  the  cheese  cure  rapid¬ 
ly,  that  it  might  be  sold  before  there  was  any  further  decline  in  the  market. 

There  are  several  means  of  securing  a  soft  and  rapidly  curing  cheese, 
all  of  which  combined  not  only  make  a  cheese  soon  ripe,  but  soon  rotten. 
These  are — less  heat,  less  acid,  less  salt,  and  more  rennet.  The  mystery 
of  cheese-making  lies  in  the  proper  use  and  degree  of  these  several  agents, 
so  as  to  produce  a  firm,  flaky  but  not  crumbly,  sweet-flavored  article, 
that  will  improve  for  at  least  a  year,  and  melt  in  the  mouth  like  butter, 
leaving  a  clean,  sweet  taste  on  the  palate.  Such  a  cheese  will  not  be  fit 
for  market  in  thirty  days,  or  less.  The  cheese  maker  should  know  how  to 
produce  a  long  keeping,  or  rapidly  curing  cheese,  as  may  be  desired,  at  will. 

Pressing  and  Curing. 


We  do  not  lay  as  much  stress  on  the  pressing  of  cheese  as  some  do.  We 

look  upon  it  more  as  a  matter  of 
convenience,  in  putting  the  pro¬ 
duct  in  a  good  shape  to  handle, 
than  anything  else.  If  the  curd  is 
all  right,  and  the  conditions  for 
curing  are  all  right,  the  cheese  will 
be  satisfactory.  Still  as  pressing, 
in  some  form,  will  probably  always 
be  resorted  to,  it  is  a  matter  of  a 
good  deal  of  importance  to  get  the 
best  and  most  convenient  method. 

_  ,  Nothing,  so  far,  has  been  found  to 

rig.  153. — A  Fancy  Cheese  Hoop  for  pressing  „ 

"Young  America"  Cheese ,  weighing  8  to  answer  so  well  as  some  application 

10  pounds  of  screw-power.  The  best  form  of 

this  application  that  we  know  of  is  the  gang-press,  with  its  improved  hoop. 
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I  (See  figs.  154  and  155.) 


Fig.  154. — Frazer's  Gang  Press  in  operation. 


It  is  compact,  economical,  and  does  its  work 
satisfactorily.  It  has 
been  pretty  thorough¬ 
ly  tried  during  the  past 
season,  by  the  Rome 
Cheese  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Association,  and 
by  Dr.  L.  L.  Wight 
of  Whitestown,  Onei¬ 
da  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  importance  of  having  curing 
rooms  so  constructed  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  can  be  controlled  and 
kept  between  70°  and  8o°,  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  more  and  more  recog¬ 
nized,  and  more  pains  to  secure 
this  end  are  taken  in  building  fac¬ 
tories.  With  cheese  not  exceeding 
70  lbs.  weight,  tables  are  consider¬ 
ed  preferable  to  rails  and  turners, 
both  for  convenience  and  to  get  rid 
of  the  annoyance  consequent  upon 
the  pretended  patent  on  the  rails 
and  turner.  The  idea  of  pressing 
a  cap  of  bandage  cloth  on  the  ends 


Ms*  155*  Frazer's  Improved  Gang  Press 
Hoop  A,  hoop  ;  B,  closed  end  of  hoop , 
the  edge  of  which  is  seen  below ,  E  ;  C, 
follower ,  showing  grooves ,  in  which 
are  holes  for  the  passage  of  the  whey  ; 
D,  bandager  on  which  the  upper  edge 
of  the  cheese  bandage  is  slipped ,  and 
the  bandage  inserted  in  the  hoop ,  the 
lower  edge  resting  on  the  ledge  seen  on 
the  inside  of  the  hoop ,  just  the  width 
of  the  bandager  from  the  top. 


of  cheeses,  and  thus  avoiding  the  use  of  grease,  is  receiving  some  atten¬ 
tion.  Cheeses  with  these  caps  do  not  look  so  nice,  but  they  are  cleaner 
to  handle,  and  entail  less  trouble  and  expense. 


Apparatus,  Utensils,  etc. 

I  here  aie  practically  but  two  methods  of  heating.  One  is  by  surround¬ 
ing  the  vat  of  milk  with 
water  which  is  raised  in  tem¬ 
perature  until  it  brings  the 
milk  to  the  desired  point ; 
and  the  other  is  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  dry  steam  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  external  of  the  vat 
of  milk,  which  is  surround¬ 
ed  by  an  enclosed  space  for 
Fig.  156.  —  Sample  Case  for  carrying  samples  this  niirnnse  Rnth  nftlipso 
Cheese .  1  his  is  a  leather  pocket  case  with  short 

glass  tubes,  furnished  with  corks ,  in  which  to  methods  have  their  strong 
carry  sample  plugs  of  cheese.  Three  of  these  advocates  and  nnr  Lest  far 
corked  tubes  are  shown  drawn  partly  out  of  the  aclvocates>  ancl  our  t>est  lac 
case.  tories  use  the  one  or  the 

w  other,  as  they  accidentally  began,  and  seemingly  with  equal  success,  while  (j 
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some,  like  Dr.  Wight’s  of  Whitestown,  use  both.  Theory  has  seemed  to 
us  rather  to  favor  the  use  of  water  as  likely  to  secure  an  evener  heat  and  a 

larger  yield,  but  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  satis¬ 
factory  test  has  been 
made  to  settle  these 
points.  We  give  an  ill us- 
.  ,  „  ,  tration  of  a  self-heater, 

Fig.  IS7  —Ralph  Vat— a  self -heater  with  fire-box  run-  ,  .  ,  ,  .  .  , 

mug  the  entire  length  on  the  under  side ,  and  sur-  which  has  been  thorough- 
rounded  with  water.  ]y  tried  and  proved  effi¬ 

cient,  (see  fig.  157,)  and  of  a  dry-steam  heater,  which  seems  to  us  superior 
to  anything  else  of  the  kind, 
because  of  its  facilities  for 
turning  the  steam  under  the 
bottom,  or  on  the  sides,  at 
will,  which  no  other  dry-steam 
apparatus  has,  (see  fig.  158.) 

The  following  table  shows 
the  receipts  of  cheese  at  and  f,;g 
shipments  from  the  port  ot 
New-York  for  the  year  of  1870,  and  from  January  1  to  October  1,  1871  : 


158. — Jones ,  Faulkner  Co.’s  Improved 
Stuart  Vat — a  dry-steam  heater. 


1870. 


1871. 


Receipts. 

Exports. 

Receipts. 

Exports. 

January, . 

16,343 

23,297 

16,906 

30,242 

February, . 

16,572 

47,4*6 

March, . 

.  14,976 

3I,2l6 

48,399 

25:207 

35.744 

April, . 

.  35,68 1 

20,936 

40,841 

May, . 

42,990 

23,970 

46,147 

June, . 

n5,537 

141,267 

118,050 

July, . 

264,086 

278,005 

267,483 

August, . 

199,917 

284,695 

267,451 

September . . 

October, . 

November, . 

December,  . 

241,937 

166,362 

115,857 

78,559 

101,017 

294,536 

25*,o47 

Total, . . . 

. 1,552,303 

1,186,855  boxes. 

1,108,616 

1,104,520 

The  average  weight  of  the  box  is  about  60  pounds. 

The  number  of  milch  cows  in  the  United  States  in  in  1850,  according  to 
the  census,  was  6,385.094  ;  in  i860  it  was  8,728,862;  in  1870  it  was  II,- 
008,925.  The  quantity  of  cheese  made  in  1850  was  105,535,893  pounds  ; 
in  i860  it  was  105,875,135  pounds;  in  1870  the  aggregate  is  not  as  yet 
ascertained,  but  the  following  statistics  of  production  in  Farm  Dairies 
only  will  be  read  with  interest : 


California,. .  3,395,074 
Connectic’t,  2,031,194 
Delaware,..  315 

Florida, _  25 

Illinois . 1,661,703 

Kansas,  . .  226,607 

Maine,  ..  .  1,152,590 
Maryland,..  6,732 


Massach’ts,  2,245,873 
Minnesota,.  233,977 
Nebraska,  .  46,142 

Nevada,...  None 
N.  Hamp. .  849,118 

N.  Jersey,.  38,229 
New-York,  22,769,964 
Ohio . 8,169,486 


Oregon,  ...  79.333 

Penna .  1,145,209 

R.  Island,  .  81,976 

Vermont,  ..  4,830,700 
W.Virginia,  32,429 
Wisconsin,.  1,591,798 
Arizona,...  14,500 
Colorado,...  33,626 


Dakota, .  1,850 

Idaho .  4,464 

Montana,  .  .  25,603 

New-Mexico,..  27,239 

Utah, . 69,603 

Washington, . .  17,465 


Total, .  50,782,824  lbs.  "  v 
[T.  D.  C.]  (J 
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